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I was  raised  in  the  suburbs  where  spite  is  the  child  of  tove*^  i 

...  I ran  away  from  such  a patrimony 

in  pursuit  of  alien  smiles,  and  found  a foreign  girl  to  love, 

...  but  I am  what  1 am  by  birthright,  she  is  no  longer  foreigfh 

—Alan  Dugan 


Three  Poets  Who  Learned  from  Dugan  jf  Judith  Shahn 


Dugan  and  Shahn;  a Shimmering  Parhelion  I]  Dugan:  Against  Cheap  Affirmation 
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Kate  Clinton  | Jackson  Pollock  | Connie  Francis 


THE  SCHOOLH 
FOR  ART 


(\imival.  New  York  C.'ity  I'-)40\s  Silver  Gelatin  Print 


PAULA  HORN  KOTIS  - New  York  Photographs 


July  27  ' August  9,  2001 


494  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS  02657 
508.487.4800  www.schoolhousecenter.com 


COPLEY  PLACE 


100  shops,  restaurants  and  theaters,  including  Neiman  Marcus,  Tiffany  & Co.,  Gucci  and  Legal  Seafoods  • Located  at  Huntington  Ave.  and  Dartmouth  St. 
in  the  Back  Bay  • Open  lo  am-8  pm.  Sun  12-6  pm  • $6  for  three  hours  of  validated  parking  • 617-369-5000  • shopcopleyplace.com 


Design  and  construction  of  outstanding  homes,  commercial  buildings  and  institutions  like  the  Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Strength 


Sf.;r>V  is  letting 


'■ ' ' W 


r 


the  path 
be3^our 
guide. 


Strength  where  it  matters.''^ 
Professional  people  with  a personal  understanding  of 
your  finances.  Investing,  trust  and  estate  planning,  taxes, 
and  private  banking  - with  CCBT  Personal  Financial 
SeiA'ices,  you’ll  spend  less  time  worrying  about  your 
finances,  and  more  time  exploring  the  road  ahead. 
800.673.2300  • wvw.ccbt.com 


MEMBER  FOIC 

Investment  products  are  neither  bank-guaranteed 
nor  FDIC  insured,  and  are  subject  to  loss. 


1 CCBT 

Personal  Financial  Services 
170  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 
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BEYOND  SUMMER 


FAY  SHUTZER 

AUGUST  4 - 17 
AR  I IST  RECEPTION 
SAT  AUGLIS  r 4 
6 - 8 PM 


2 5 CO.MMI  KC  IAI.  S TRHhT 
WhI  1.1  l.H  r,  MA  (12667 
SOX- 549^945  I 


O rili;R  LOCATIONS: 

8 COVH  ROAD  ORI.LANS,  MA  0265} 
508-247-9172 


•High  on  the  Hill”  24  x 30 


3 WEST  MAIN  STREET 
VVEEEEEEI  r,  MA  02667 
508-349-7939 
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COVE  GALLERY 

15  Commercial  Street,  Wellfleet,  MA  02667  508.  349.  2530 


L.A.  HEGHT 

REGENT  PAINTINGS 
AND  MONOTYPES 


Lime  and  Plum  Lovers  Acrylic  on  Canvas  40"  x 30" 


>1 


JUDITH  SHAHN 

SERIGRAPHS  FROM  ARTIST'S 
PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


OPENING  RECEPTION 
JULY  28,  2001  6 -8PM 


The  Waiter  Serigraph  12"  x 19" 
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COVE  GALLERY 

15  Commercial  Street,  Wellfleet,  MA  02667  508.  349.  2530 


m. 


H,.. 


S-  f 


"Marilyn" 


Watercolor 


22" X 30" 


JOHN  GRILLO 

"PORTRAITS" 

OPENING  RECEPTION 
AUGUST  4,  2001  6 - 8 PM 
Also  representing  the  following  artists: 

Leonard  Baskin  . Anne  Bedrick  . Meg  Black  . Rob  Brooks.  Tomie  dePaola  . Joan  Gitlow 
Carla  Golembe  . Karka  Gudeon  . L.A.  Hecht.  Larry  Horowitz  . Barry  Moser  . Satoko 
Judith  Shahn.  Christoph  Spath  . Simms  Taback  . Richard  Weinstein 


Also  on  view  John  Grillo's  paintings  at  Cafe  Heaven,  Provincetown 
web:  www.covegallery.com  email:  art@covegallery.com 


m 
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Best  Western  Tides 
Beachfront 

83~  Commercial  Street,  Provincetovvn,  MA 
(508)  487-1045 


Best  Western  Chateau 
Motor  Inn 

105  Bradford  Street  West,  Provincetown,  MA 
(508)  487-1286 


Smoke-free  for  your  health  and  enjoyment 
For  toll-free  reservations,  call  I (800)528-1234.  http://www.bwprovincetown.com 


Hilltop  Getaway 
with  panoramic  water  views. 
Heated  pool,  luxurious  rooms. 
Secluded  yet  convenient  to  town. 


Beachfront  Private  beach,  lush 

landscapini>,  pool  and  view  of  our  historic 
town.  Large,  immaculate  rooms  with  that 
traditional  Cape  Cod  feeling. 
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CHRISTOPHER’S  BY  THE  BAY 

BED  & Breakfast 


)^r  • • 

<!5u». 


RESERVATIONS  877.487.9263  • 508.487.9263 


8 JOHNSON  STREET 

MA?<S 

www.ChristophersByTheBay.com 
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AM  E N O F F 
BAILEY 
BEAUCHAMP 
BEHRENS 
BOWEN 
CRITCH  LEY 
CURRY 
DUN  ICAN 
FINLEY 
E P P 

C A R F I E L D 
H AM  A DA 
IHOOCHIEMSTRA 
H UMPH  RE  Y$ 


HUTCHINSON 
KAHN/SELESNICK 
LARSEN 
MEYEROWITZ 
MUSSELMAN 
PETERS 
POOR 
RAN  ALL! 
RANDOLPH 
REDMAN 
SOUTH  WORTH 
STERCK  & ROZO 
VEVERS 
VEVERS 


Paul  Bowen,  untitled,  19  x 12  x 12  , wood,  string,  paint,  fabric,  2000 


288  BRADFORD  STREET,  P RO  V I N C ETO  WN , MA  02657 
T 508  487  7700  F 508  487  7705  DNAARTO  CAPECOD.NET  DNA  CALLERY.C' 
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RAY  J.  NOUN  III 


i 

I 
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Portraits 

Landscapes  • Still  Lifes 
Pastels  • Charcoals 
Monoprints  • Collages 
J.  Lawbed  Art 
Lessons  • Demos 

Malicoat  trained 
Over  20  Years  Experience 

BULL  RING  STUDie:)  THIRD  YEAR 


379  Commercial  Street  at  Turning  Point  Clothing  Store  • For  studio  visits,  please  call  508  487-3394  anytime 


Convenient  Connections 
with  Major  Airlines 

Call  1-800-352-0714 

or  your  travel  agent 

www.flycapeair.com 
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JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 


A gallery  dedicated  to  the  artists  who  established 
Provincetown  as  an  important  art  colony  and  to 
those  who  continue  to  carry  on  the  tradition: 
Milton  Avery.  LaForce  Bailey*.  Douglas  Brown* 
George  Elmer  Browne.  Oliver  Chaffee.  Nanno  de 
Groot*.  Edwin  Dickinson.  Maurice  Freedman* 
Charles  Heinz.  Henry  Hensche.  Hans  Hofmann.  Karl 
Knaths.  Betty  Lane*.  Blanche  Lazell.  Clare 
Leighton.  William  & Lucy  L'Engle.  Irving 
Marantz*.  Ethel  Mars.  Dimitry  Merinoff*.Ross 
Moffett.  Robert  Motherwell.  B.J.O.  Nordfeldt. 
Patricia  Phillips*.  Alvin  Ross.  Maud  Squire.  Jack 
Tworkov.  Agnes  Weinrich.  Sol  Wilson* 
William  and  Marguerite  Zorach,  and  others. 

* Estate  Representation 


LOUISE  ZARING 


New  work  by:  Martin  Barooshian.  Rose  Basile. 
Bill  Behnken.  Heather  Bruce.  Polly  Burnell. 
Michael  Costello.  David  Eddy.  Carolyn  Evans. 
John  Evans.  Mary  Giammarino.  David  Halliday. 
Cherie  Mittenthal.  Nick  Patten.  Christie  Scheele 
and  Patrick  Webb. 


2 GOSNOLD  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
508  487  2169 
juliehellergallery.com 

Across  from  Adam's  Pharmacy 
Town  Landing  on  the  Beach 


SOL  WILSON 


Sr-I  W 
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Passions  Gallery 


OjtKij^S  cktdn  It  ZO  01 

All  our  openings  are  on  Friday  nights  and  open  to  the  public  at  6:30pm,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Each  individual  artist's  show  begins  with  a Collector's  Only  Party  at  5:00pm. 

July  13  Judy  Francesconi  Augusts  Paula  Vazquez  August  24  Bernard  Stanley  Hoyes 

July  20  Eric  Kluin  August  10  Colette  Flebert  August  31  Raymond  Wiger 

July  27  Noel  August  17  Fred  Szabries  October  12  Women's  Week  Goddess  Show 


d/tK. 


Ktw  miitKMKm.  CiK 


d I)  t^OKcl.. 


Passions  Gallery  336  Commercial  Street,  #5  Provincetown,  MA  02657  800.21 1.8915  / 508.487.5740  www.passionsgallery.com 
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Art...  is  in  the  eye 
^ ^ ^ of  the  behoider. 


If  there's  a recipe  fer  being  an 
incomparable  snpermarket,  then  these  are 


The  Stop  & Shop  Supermarket  Company 
www.stopandshop.com 
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journals 


JOURNALS  OF  MYRON  STOUT 


"Myron  Stout  left  us  elegant  drawings  and  paintings,  always  stripped  to 
the  essentials.  After  his  eyesight  weakened,  he  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  similarly  polish  and  fully  organize  the  rich,  often  rambling  experience 
in  his  journals,  but  surely  Christopher  Busa's  meticulous  editing  of  these 
is  what  Stout  was  heading  toward.  He  would  have  been  as  thankful  as 
we  are  for  what  Busa  has  done."  — B.  H.  FRIEDMAN 


Ofdef  lorm  on  page  144 
Publication  of  this  book  is 
supported  by  generous  grants 
from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural 
Council  and  the  Judith 
Rothschild  foundation 


MYRON  STOUT  (1908-1987)  was  a distinguished  painter  who  moved 
year-  round  to  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  in  1952.  For  16  years  he 
kept  a meticulous  journal  in  which  he  explored  and  revised  his  thoughts 
about  painting  and  painters,  both  living  and  long  dead.  The  Whitney 
Museum  in  New  York  published  excerpts  from  these  journals  in  the 
exhibition  catalogue  that  accompanied  the  artist's  retrospective  there  in 
1980,  the  major  recognition  of  his  career,  occurring  when  he  was  dis- 
abled with  blindness.  The  curator  of  the  Whitney  retrospective,  Sanford 
Schwartz,  wrote  that  Stout  "takes  for  granted  that  he  can  say  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  say,  and  this  gives  his  prose  a flowing  ease.  Always 
articulate,  frequently  eloquent,  his  sentences  and  thoughts  come  to  him 
as  complete,  balanced,  effortlessly  many-claused  entities." 


"Astute  thoughts  on  literature,  classical  mythology,  art  history,  the  art  of 
his  contemporaties,  Hans  Hofmann's  teaching,  and  Stout's  insights  and 
doubts  about  his  own  work.  Often  witty  and  profound,  Myron's  Journals 
indicate  a broad  respect  for  various  orientiations— from  Rothko  and 
Motherwell  to  Johns,  Rauschenberg,  Oldenburg.  Stout's  deep  knowledge 
of  Mondian  is  of  enormous  value.  A book  needs  to  be  written  on  Hans 
Hofmann's  students,  such  as  Myron.  Between  Myron's  notes  and  Fritz 
Bultman's  writings,  I have  received  a glimpse  of  what  it  was  like  to  study 
with  Hofmann.  Myron's  writing  about  the  action  of  his  arms  and  eyes,  in 
making  a painting,  confirm  his  method  had  an  affinity  with  "Pollock’s 
choreography  of  body  gestures.” 

—RON  SHUEBROOK 


□ 


The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

Announces  its  ongoing  Grant  Program,  which  provides  financial  assistance  to  individual, 
professional  visual  artists.  The  Foundation  welcomes,  throughout  the  year,  applications  from 
painters,  sculptors  and  artists  who  work  on  paper,  including  printmakers.  There  are  no  deadlines. 

The  Foundation  will  not  accept  applications  from  commercial  artists,  photographers,  video  artists, 
performance  artists,  filmmakers,  crafrs-makers  or  any  artist  whose  work  primarily  falls  into  these 
categories.  The  Foundation  does  not  make  grants  to  students  or  fund  academic  study. 

Artists  interested  in  obtaining  forms  and  information  may  download  the  application  from  our 
web  site  at  www.pkforg  or  may  write,  fax  or  e-mail  their  complete  mailing  address  to: 

The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

863  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 

Fax:  (212)  288-2836 

E-mail:  grants@pkf.org  5 
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ivliCHAEL  Cunningham  •; 
June  22  - 8 pm 


L'4 

Mark  Doty 
July  3 - 8 pm 


Eileen  Myles 
July  18  - 8 pm 


Stanley  Kunitz 
August  3 - 8 pm 


Mary  Oliver 
August  4 - 8 pm 


Lauren  Ewing 
August  8 - 8 pm 


Grace  Paley 
August  25  - 8 pm 


Fine  Arts  Work  Center 

Summer  2001  Provincetown 


June 

Friday,  June  22,  8 pm 

Reading  by  fiction  writer  Michael 
Cunningham. 

Saturday,  June  23,  8 pm 

Reading  by  writer  Andrew  Sullivan. 

Tuesday,  June  26,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Marie  Howe,  slide  talk  by 
artist  Bert  Yarborough,  and  reading  by 
essayist  Richard  McCann. 

Wednesday,  June  27,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Rafael  Campo,  slide  talk 
by  printmaker  Bob  Townsend,  and  reading 
by  fiction  writer  Peter  Ho  Davies. 

June  27  - July  17 

Mary  Hackett  Exhibition  curated  by  poet 
Keith  Althaus. 

Opening  Reception: 

Friday,  June  29,  6 - 8 pm 

July 

Sunday,  July  1,  8 pm 

Slide  talk  by  Keith  Althaus  on  the  work  of 
artist  Mary  Hackett. 

Monday,  July  2,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Yusef  Komunyakaa. 

Tuesday,  July  3,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Mark  Doty  and  slide  talk 
by  artist  Hanneline  Rogeberg. 

Friday,  July  6,  8 pm 

Reading  by  fiction  writer  Elizabeth 
McCracken  and  slide  talk  by  artist  Joel 
Janowitz. 

Monday,  July  9,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Carl  Phillips  and  fiction 
writer  Eileen  Pollack. 

Tuesday,  July  10,  8 pm 

Reading  by  fiction  writer  Maria  Flook  and 
slide  talk  by  artist  Andrew  Mockier. 

Wednesday,  July  11,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Thomas  Lux  and  slide 
talk  by  artist  Jim  Peters. 

Friday,  July  13,  6 pm 

Booksigning  party  with  Roger  Skillings  to 
benefit  Provincetown  AIDS  Support  Group. 


Monday,  July  16,  8 pm 

Reading  by  fiction  writer  Frederick  Reiken 
and  poet  Gail  Mazur. 

Tuesday,  July  17,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Catherine  Bowman  and 
slide  talk  by  artist  Robert  Henry. 

Wednesday,  July  18,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Eileen  Myles  and  slide 
talk  by  artist  Honour  Mack. 

July  18  - August  7 

Judith  Shahn  Exhibition  curated  by 
Stephen  Fletcher. 

Opening  Reception: 

Friday,  July  20,  6 - 7:30  pm 

Friday,  July  20,  7:30  pm 

Reading  by  poet  Alan  Dugan  with  intro- 
duction by  poet  Carl  Phillips. 

Monday,  July  23,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  and  memoirist  Cynthia 
Huntington  and  slide  talk  by  photographer 
Marian  Roth. 

Tuesday,  July  24,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Cleopatra  Mathis  and 
memoirist  Marcie  Hershman. 

Wednesday,  July  25,  8 pm 

Reading  by  fiction  writer  Dean  Albarelli 
and  slide  talk  by  artist  Peik  Larsen. 

Saturday,  July  28,  8 pm 

Favorites:  Twelve  Painters  Talk  About 
Their  Favorite  Paintings.  Discussion 
moderated  by  art  critic  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd. 

Monday,  July  30,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Gregory  Orr,  slide  talk  by 
photographer  Amy  Arbus,  and  reading  by 
fiction  writer  Paul  Lisicky, 

Tuesday,  July  31,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Toi  Derricotte  and  slide 
talk  by  artists  Jane  Fine  and  James  Esber. 

August 

Wednesday,  August  1,  8 pm 

Reading  by  fiction  writer  Elizabeth  Strout 
and  slide  talk  by  artist  Selina  Trieff. 

Friday,  August  3,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poets  Stanley  Kunitz,  United 
States  Poet  Laureate,  and  Robert  Pinsky, 
former  United  States  Poet  Laureate. 
Interview  by  Michael  Silverblatt  following. 


Saturday,  August  4,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Mary  Oliver.  Interview  by 
Coleman  Barks  following. 

Monday,  August  6,  8 pm 

Reading  by  fiction  writer  Pam  Houston, 
slide  talk  by  artist  Marjorie  Portnow,  and 
reading  by  poet  Liz  Rosenberg. 

Tuesday,  August  7,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Alan  Shapiro  and  slide 
talk  by  sculptors  Elizabeth  King  and 
Carlton  Newton. 

Wednesday,  August  8,  8 pm 

Reading  by  memoirist  Michael  Klein  and 
slide  talk  by  sculptor  Lauren  Ewing. 

August  8 - August  18 

FAWC  25th  Annual  Auction  Exhibition 
Opening  Reception: 

Friday,  August  10,  6 - 8 pm 

Tuesday,  August  14,  8 pm 

Reading  by  2001  Ohio  Arts  Council 
Resident  Major  Ragain  and  slide  talk  by 
artist  Sean  Foley. 

Wednesday,  August  15,  8 pm 

Reading  by  fiction  writer  Andrew  Holleran 
and  slide  talk  by  artist  Martin  Mugar. 

Saturday,  August  18 

Fine  Arts  Work  Center  25th  Annual  Auction 
6 pm:  Silent  Auction  & Reception 
8 pm:  Live  Auction 

Monday,  August  20,  8 pm 

Reading  and  booksigning  by  fiction  writer 
Heidi  Jon  Schmidt. 

August  20  - September  4 

Exhibition  by  2001  Ohio  Arts  Council 
Fellow,  Bonnie  Dolin. 

Opening  Reception: 

Friday,  August  24,  6 - 8 pm 

Tuesday,  August  21,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Olga  Broumas  and  fiction 
writer  AJ  Verdelle. 

Wednesday,  August  22,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  and  fiction  writer  Frank  X 
Caspar,  slide  talk  by  artist  Michael  David, 
and  reading  by  essayist  Louise  Rafkin. 

Friday,  August  24,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Tom  Sleigh  and  slide  talk 
by  artist  Ellen  Driscoll. 

Saturday,  August  25,  8 pm 

Reading  by  poet  Jean  Valentine  and  writer 
Grace  Paley. 


Readings  and  slide  talks  take  place  in  the  Stanley  Kunitz  Common  Room.  Exhibitions  and  openings  are  held 
in  the  Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery.  Both  are  located  at  24  Pearl  Street  in  Provincetown. 

There  is  a $5  suggested  donation  for  readings  and  slide  talks.  Contact  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  to  confirm  events: 

508-487-9960  • info@fawc.org  • www.FAWC.org 
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Awards  for  Provincetown  Arts 


FOR  GENEROUS  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  200^, 
WE  WISH  TO  THANK  ... 


Nancy  Adams 

Leonard  Alberts,  MD 

Dean  Albarelli  and  Sara  London 

Anonymous 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company 

Carol  and  Norman  Auslander 

Diane  Ayott 

Beatrice  H.  Barrett 

Arthur  Berger 

David  Bergholz 

Frank  Bidart 

Sarah  Blake  and  Josh  Weiner 

Rebecca  Blunk  and  Marcie  Hershman 

Steven  Borkowski 

William  J.  Brett 

Lee  Briccetti 

Jeanne  Buitman 

Cape  Cod  Bank  and  Trust 

Barbara  and  Sidney  Cherish 

John  and  Valerie  Ciluzzi 

Jerome  and  Joan  Cohen 

Molly  Malone  Cook  and  Mary  Oliver 

Continental  Courier 

Ann  D'Ercole 

Howard  G.  Davis 

Mary  Davis  and  Alix  Ritchie 

Anthony  Doniger  and  Elizabeth  Lunt 

Mark  Doty  and  Paul  Lisicky 

Mona  and  Carl  Dukes 

Jane  Eccles 

George  Economou  and  Rochelle  Owens 

Wendy  Everett 

Dolly  Fiterman 

Paul  J.  Folkman 

Robert  J.  Freedman 

Abby  and  B.H.  Friedman 

Tamson  Gardner 

Chaim  Gross  Foundation 

Diane  Jordon 

Georgie  and  Mac  Gatch 

Robert  Henry 

John  Hancock  Foundation 

Anthony  Jackett 

John  W.  Jemerin 

Gene  Kelly 

Stanley  Kunitz 

Lore  Kramer 

Susan  Kurtzman 

Harriet  and  Richard  Larsen 


1998  Best  American  Movie  Writing 

1 996  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  Special  Mention  for  Design  in  1 995 
1 995  Pushcart  Prize  XX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 

1 994  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 
1 994  Editor's  Choice  IV:  Essays  from  the  U.S.  Small  Press  1 978-92 

1 994  Notable  Essays  of  1 993 

1 993  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 
1 993  Best  American  Poetry 

1 993  Pushcart  Prize  XVIII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 

1 992  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content  & Design 

1 991  Best  American  Poetry 

1 99 1 Notable  Essays  of  1 990 

1989  Print  Certificate  of  Design  Excellence 
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MISCHA  RICHTER  PORTRAIT  BY  NORMA  HOLT  LEO  MANSO,  "NINE,"  1990  LESTER  JOHNSON,  UNTITLED  WATERCOLOR  MERRIH  SCHNIPPER, 

"KING  OF  THE  JEWS" 


a 

WE  MOURN  the  passing  of  MISCHA  RICHTER, 
famed  cartoonist,  friend,  and  neighbor.  His  last 
contribution  to  Provincetown  Arts  was  a drawing 
aimed  at  bringing  out  the  venom  in  a story  we 
were  publishing  in  1997,  Paul  Brodeur’s  “History.” 
Brodeur,  Richter’s  colleague  for  many  years  at  the 
New  Yorker,  zeroed  in  on  the  following  sentence: 
"Then  they  brought  his  head  to  Plymouth  and 
impaled  it  on  a pole  until  the  skull  bleached  white 
in  the  sun  and  wrens  returned  year  after  year  to 
build  nests  in  the  sockets  that  once  held  eyes.” 

Since  1942  Richter  has  published  more  than 
1500  drawings  in  New  Yorker.  Bob  Mankoff,  the 
cartoon  editor  of  the  magazine  said  he  was  a "joy- 
ous man  bubbling  over  with  ideas.”  Richter’s 
Provincetown  house,  "Helena"  (named  for  the  wife 
he  lost  in  his  old  age),  was  situated  next  door  to 
the  Beachcombers  club;  Saturday  nights  he  usu- 
ally came  for  dinner  with  his  grandson  Sasha.  Rich- 
ter was  bom  in  the  Ukraine  and  came  to  America 
as  a boy;  when  he  was  old  enough  to  suffer,  he 
suffered  the  Depression,  which  taught  him,  “Life 
is  tragic  and  if  you  think  about  it  you  would  slit 
your  throat.”  In  1934  he  graduated  from  Yale  and 
got  involved  with  making  WPA  murals  and  politi- 
cal cartoons.  Like  most  Russians,  Richter  took  his 
humor  very  seriously.  His  satiric  drawings  often 
chose  some  issue  in  the  art  world  as  their  topic. 
He  believed  tliat  humor  is  a gentle  criticism  of  life, 
while  life  is  a savage  criticism  of  humor. 

ACME  Fine  Art  is  a well-chosen  name  if  you 
want  to  appear  at  the  beginning  of  an  alphabeti- 
cal listing;  but  it  is  also  meaningful  of  the  mission 
of  this  new  Boston  galley,  opening  in  July  on 
Newbury  Street.  The  director  David  Cowen  and 
his  partner  Jim  Bennette  have  been  private  deal- 
ers focussing  on  American  Modernism  from  the 
'teens  through  the  ’50s,  especially  artists  oriented 
toward  the  historic  New  York/Provincetown  axis 
(including  Oliver  Chaffee,  Marguerite  Zorach, 
Abraham  Walkowitz,  Agnes  Weinrich,  Boris 
Margo.  Theodore  Stamos,  jack  Tworkov,  George 
McNeil,  and  the  New  England/Texas  modernist 
Eric  Preusser).  This  fall  they  feature  a long-awaited 
retrospective  of  work  from  the  estate  of  Leo 
Manso.  who  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
Provincetown  Arts  in  1991  along  with  his  colleagues 
at  Long  Point  Gallery. 
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ALBERT  MEROLA  gallery  for  many  years  has 
represented  Lester  Johnson,  who  was  the  subject 
of  a major  article  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  1996. 
Johnson  arrived  in  Provincetown  in  the  early  ’50s 
on  a bus  with  Jim  Forberg,  who  turned  to  Johnson 
and  said,  "You  know,  I want  to  live  here.”  Johnson 
felt  a similar  impulse  and  the  watercolors  he  made 
summer  after  summer  of  waterfront  pilings  cap- 
ture the  easy  saunter  that  is  the  rhythm  of  our 
wharves  with  their  bold,  Kline-like  intervals. 
Johnson  loved  multiple  images,  whether  of  posts 
or  people,  and  his  love  of  refrain  reminded  abstract 
expressionists  tliat  they  could  also  dance  with  tlieir 
angst.  In  conjunction  with  the  watercolors  at 
Merola,  Johnson’s  oil  paintings  are  featured  in  a 
retrospective  at  the  Art  Association,  accompanied 
by  a catalogue  with  an  essay  by  Harry  Rand. 

BEACHCOMBERS  held  an  early-season  ex- 
hibition at  the  expansive,  light-filled  Davis  Gal- 
lery in  Wellfleet,  just  voted  the  town’s  most-im- 
proved property.  Here  was  a rare  chance  to  see 
these  often-reclusive  artists  in  a group  show.  The 
Beachcombers  were  founded  in  1916  to  provide 
artists  and  writers  with  a place  to  gather.  Being  a 
year-round  association,  the  Beachcombers  became 
the  winter  backbone  in  the  years  before  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Genter  was  bom.  During  the  late  ’30s, 
deep  in  the  Depression,  days  would  pass  with 
snow  on  the  ground  and  nothing  would  move, 
but  the  Beachcombers  would  meet  on  Saturday 
night.  Here  are  names  of  current  members  show- 
ing at  the  gallery:  Tim  Ering,  Steve  Gook,  Garol 
DeLucia,  Graham  Ashton,  Bill  Evaul,  Jim  Veatch, 
Richard  Pepitone,  Romanos  Rizk,  Ben  Jones,  Bill 
von  der  Heyt,  Jack  Goughlin,  Merritt  Schnipper, 
Karl  Young,  Arthur  Gohen,  Robert  Leaver,  Alan 
Morehouse,  A1  Davis,  Bob  Bibeck,  Sasha  Richter, 
Howie  Schneider,  James  Hobin,  Ben  Morgan,  Jim 
Owens,  Greg  Harper,  Sal  Del  Deo,  Paul  Koch. 

MONIQUE  BRUNET-WEINMAN,  an  art 
critic  from  Montreal,  shares  a vacation  cabin  in 
the  Wellfleet  pinewoods  with  her  husband.  Almost 
two  decades  ago  she  began  connecting  her  inter- 
ests in  art  and  society  with  the  democratization  of 
creation  offered  by  the  copy  culture  of  the  photo- 
copier. Her  history  of  tlie  movement,  Mcciinin:  Pho- 
tocojw,  was  published  in  1987.  She  understands 
Gopy  Art  to  be  the  production  of  an  “original  re- 
producible work  starting  from  various  materials 
that  may  not  necessarily  be  pre-existing  images.” 
Recently  she  published  a magnum  opus  on  GD, 


Cofngraj’hy:  Elements  fora  Clolml  Histor  y.  The  work 
contains  1300  visual  documents  by  artists  from  20 
countries;  included  is  Mona  Dukess  of  Wellfleet 
who  wrote  about  her  process:  “I  use  technology 
available  on  the  copy  machine  to  make  visible  el- 
ements in  my  work  that  are  inherent  in  the  art 
itself,  but  which  do  not  materialize  and  cannot  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  until  the  copier  is  used. 
This  is  not  to  infer  that  they  are  merely  enlarge- 
ments.” For  infomiation  call  the  publisher  LopLop 
at  (514)  844-4994 

Gotuit’s  CALHOON  MUSEUM,  directed  by 
Gindy  Nickerson,  was  the  site  of  an  arresting  ar- 
chitectural exhibition,  drawn  from  the  300-work 
collection  of  Napi  Van  Dereck.  Most  of  the  work 
dates  between  the  last  20  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury through  mid-20th  century.  Demolished  build- 
ings live  in  these  paintings.  Dozens  of  wharves, 
now  gone,  radiate  from  shore  into  the  town’s  har- 
bor. One  glimpses  in  canvas  after  canvas  the 
roofline  of  the  town  as  it  has  evolved  in  relation  to 
the  curving  harbor.  The  memory  of  the  old 
Provincetown  is  preserved  in  pictures  by  Reynolds 
Beal,  Gerrit  Beneker,  George  Elmer  Browne,  Oliver 
Ghaffee,  Nancy  Ferguson,  Ada  Gilmore,  Marian 
Gampbell  Hawthorne,  Aldro  T.  Hibbard,  Daisy 
Hughes,  Gharles  Kaeselau,  Blanche  Lazzell,  Will- 
iam L’Engle,  Bruce  McKain,  Mildred  McMillen, 
Richard  Miller,  Ross  Moffet,  Pauline  Palmer,  John 
Whorf,  George  Yater.  Many  of  these  artists  were 
Beachcombers  or  the  wives  of  Beachcombers,  and 
the  list  helps  compile  our  history  of  women  artists 
who  have  worked  in  Provincetown. 

CAPE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS  has  seen 
enomious  growth  is  the  past  several  years  under 
the  directorship  of  Gregory  Harper  supported  by 
the  synergy  of  a re-vitalized  board,  including 
fomier  Provincetown  Arts  Press  board  president 
Jamie  McGlennen.  Like  a fast-maturing  thing  grow- 
ing thicker  and  taller  at  once,  the  museum  has  man- 
aged to  produce  ambitious  exhibitions  in  the  midst 
of  construction,  now  almost  completed.  John 
DaSilva,  an  architect  with  the  Ghatham  firm  of 
Polhemus  Savery  and  DaSilva,  told  us  that  “the 
original  building  was  a collector’s  house,  donated 
and  moved  to  the  present  site  (unfortunately  with- 
out his  art  collection).  The  house  was  modified 
for  use  as  a museum  but  was  still  relatively  pri- 
vate, feeling  more  like  a club  for  a few  devotees 
than  a place  of  welcome  for  a broad  public.  The 
concept  of  the  art  museum  as  a ‘temple’  estab- 


k lishes  the  cultural  importance  of  the  institution  and 

0 implies  that  its  contents  possess  significance  wor- 
;t  thy  of  serious  consideration.  Through  the  use  of 
y local  materials,  regionally  specific  design  vocabu- 
laries, and  modest  scale  we  sought  a tone  that  was 

It  more  relaxed,  appropriate  to  a place  where  the 
)e  major  economic  engine  is  summer  tourism.  This 

1 corresponds  to  the  contemporary  function  of  the 
:■  museum  as  a popular  democratic  institution  for 
ip  both  education  and  entertainment,  rather  than  an 

exclusive  place  for  the  elite.” 
ly  DECORDOVA  MUSEUM  The  2001 
II-  DeCordova  Annual  Exhibition,  from  the  one  re- 
ik  gional  museum  in  New  England  that  actually  pays 
ik  attention  to  our  region,  this  year  includes 
n-  Provincetown  photographer  Marian  Roth  and 
sculptor  Janice  Redman. 

IS,  DNA  GALLERY  represents  four  new  artists 
IT-  this  season:  Paul  Bowen,  Robert  Beauchamp,  Lee 
i-.e  Musselman,  and  Jim  Peters.  Peters’  spring  exhibit 
■3  in  New  York  at  CDS  drew  some  puzzEng  responses 
Id  from  the  New  York  Observer:  “Jim  Peters  is  bound 
to  raise  some  hackles  with  his  unapologetic  hom- 
lei  age  to  male  heterosexual  desire.  His  pictures  have 
an  a diaristic  specificity  and  a voyeuristic  unseemli- 
!sv  ness.  One  looks  like  it  came  straight  from  the  pages 
I oi Hustler.”  We  think  this  is  a most  ungenerous  view 
3,  of  what  people  share  every  day  in  their  bedrooms, 
m The  windows  are  dusty,  the  sheets  are  soiled,  a 
;rc  low- wattage  bulb  sways  on  a thin  cord,  so  what? 
jid  We  are  in  the  happy  afterglow,  bittersweet  and 
a discomforting,  of  mature  sex  that  knows  this  is  as 
good  as  it  gets. 

-3  PHILLIP  PAVIA,  who  visits  Provincetown 
3?i  jfrom  time  to  time,  is  a sculptor  who  has  lived 
, within  two  or  three  blocks  of  10th  Street  in  New 
York  since  he  was  17.  Now  he’s  a distinguished 
a jveteran  who  taught  the  present  editor  what  it 
might  be  like  to  run  an  art  magazine  from  inside  a 
^ movement,  rather  than  journalistically  reporting 
;3i  on  a movement.  Pavia’s  magazine.  It  is.,  was  pub- 
f,-,  fished  as  an  extension  of  some  of  the  discussions 
1 01  jthat  he  organized  beginning  in  1948  at  “The  Club,” 
-e  whose  charter  members  (who  had  special  voting 
;:;(i  rights)  included  de  Kooning,  Kline,  Tworkov,  and 
'3-  Milton  Resnik.  Tom  Hess  wrote  that  Pavia  “was 
-:d  the  tutelary  host  until  1956.  He  arranged  every 
- Friday  night  symposia,  parties,  enthusiastic  schism, 

J evolution,  and  vanguard  skirmishes.”  Pavia  made 
i genre  of  the  now  ubiquitous  “artist’s  statement,” 
n which  the  artist  gives  verbal  expression  to  the 


issues  that  govern  his  or  her  work.  Such  training 
in  writing  gave  artists  a first-hand  appreciation  of 
poetry. 

VICTOR  POWELL  is  the  only  person  in 
Provincetown  still  making  handcrafted  leather  san- 
dals, with  styles  dating  back  to  the  Roman  gladia- 
tors and  designed  with  thousands  of  years  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  many  bones  in  the  foot. 
About  50  years  ago  Roger  Rilleau  invented  a new 
design,  one  he  had  adapted  from  Isadora  Duncan’s 
brother,  an  earlier  sandalmaker  with  a shop  in 
Provincetown.  When  Powell  came  to 
Provincetown  in  1974,  there  were  21  shops  oper- 
ated by  individual  leather  craftsmen.  Now  he  is 
the  only  one  making  custom  sandals,  bags,  brief- 
cases, wallets,  and  belts,  all  hand-stitched  and  one- 
of-a-kind.  His  workshop  is  hidden  off-Commer- 
cial  Street  on  the  waterfront  behind  the  Old  Colony 
Tap,  perhaps  the  last  remaining  fishemien’s  bar  in 
town.  Here  Powell  situates  himself,  attentive  to 
the  slow  shift  of  tides  while  blissfully  ignoring  the 
adrenaline  rush  hour  of  the  retail  strip. 

RICE-POLAK  GALLERY,  now  in  its  1 1th 
season,  continues  to  broaden  and  define  its  niche 
as  advisors  to  investment  and  corporate  collectors. 
New  to  the  gallery  is  Mamie  Crawford  Samuelson, 
a photographer  who  assisted  the  Polaroid  Corpo- 
ration in  working  creatively  with  scores  of  con- 
temporary photographers.  Marla  Rice  and  Rich- 
ard Polak  are  cheerful  business  partners  who  keep 
their  skin  tanned  by  spending  winters  mostly  in 
South  Beach,  Florida,  where  they  plan  to  open 
another  gallery  showing  many  artists  from 
Provincetown.  This  year  they  introduce  two  art- 
ists from  South  Beach,  Robert  Flynn  and  Frank 
Verrilli. 

JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD  FOUNDATION, 

founded  by  Judith  Rothschild,  the  Long  Point  Gal- 
lery artist,  awarded  23  grants  this  year  totaling 
about  $250,000.  They  include  the  purchase  of  a 
painting  by  Robert  Beauchamp  for  the  Kresge  Art 
Museum  in  Michigan  and  a drawing  by  Myron 
Stout  for  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  in  Ohio, 
the  funding  of  a documentary  video  of  Rudy 
Burckhardt,  and  funds  to  sponsor  a traveling  ret- 
rospective exhibition,  “Edwin  Dickinson:  Dreams 
and  Realities,”  accompanied  by  a monograph  with 
essays  by  Mary  Abell,  John  Ashbery,  Alex  Katz, 
Robert  Ryman,  and  Lennart  Anderson. 

With  casual  brilliance  Larry  Collins  directs 
SHOOLHOUSE  CENTER’S  Driskel  Gallery,  de- 


voted to  vintage  photography.  Included  this  sea- 
son are  rare  photographs  of  Eva  Peron.  This  20th 
century  icon  is  seen  wearing  lavish  Dior  gowns 
for  official  receptions  with  Franco  in  Madrid  and 
with  her  husband  Juan  Peron  in  Buenos  Aires.  In 
more  sober  attire  she  addresses  a crowd  of  more 
than  a million  at  a rally  in  1951,  a famous  image 
that  viewers  will  recognize  as  the  prototype  for 
Madonna’s  Hollywood  incarnation  as  Evita. 

RESIA  SCHOR,  90  this  year,  the  solar  priest- 
ess of  Anthony  Street  and  the  mother  of  our  own 
Mira  Schor,  exhibited  her  small  mezuzah  pieces  at 
the  Yeshiva  University  Museum  this  winter. 
Mezuzahs  are  parchment  scrolls  inscribed  in  a case 
and  placed  outside  homes  as  a reminder  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  of  the  inhabitants.  Resia  Schor’s  mezuzahs 
are  fashioned  of  silver  and  are  cut,  assembled,  and 
soldered  in  the  manner  of  her  jewelry,  with  the 
inside  opening  like  a miniature  tabernacle.  She 
transfomis  the  traditional  text  into  ribbons  of  lan- 
guage, becoming  audacious  sculpture,  done  by  a 
Jewish  woman  artist,  that  is  at  once  religious  work. 

ROBYN  WATSON,  the  director  of  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  for  the 
past  1 1 years,  resigned  this  spring  and  opened  her 
own  gallery  on  Kiley  Court.  Among  her  major  ac- 
complishments, she  started  (with  Paul  Bowen)  the 
very  successful  student  curator  program,  inviting 
classes  in  the  Provincetown  school  system  to 
choose  works  from  the  permanent  collection,  spot 
them  along  the  walls  before  hanging,  and  docu- 
ment their  choices  in  a checklist  annotated  with 
comments  and  reasons.  During  a dark  day  in  Feb- 
ruary, Watson  reflected,  “Last  week  the  12th  grade 
class  came  to  make  their  final  selections.  I realized 
they  first  worked  with  us  when  they  were  in  fourth 
grade.  1 dug  in  the  files  for  a copy  of  the  fourth 
grade  checklist.  On  the  front  was  a group  photo- 
graph. They  all  remembered  it  and  some  said  they 
had  copies  of  that  checklist  at  home.  They  asked 
if  they  could  take  a similar  group  photograph  on 
the  steps  of  the  Art  Association  for  the  new  check- 
list. We  did.  Now  we  have  two  photographs,  eight 
years  apart,  quite  wonderful  to  see.  Being  with  that 
last  class  brought  me  to  tears.  I was  moved  to  know 
that  these  kids  had  gone  through  the  cycle  with 
us.  They  were  appreciative.  They  learned  some- 
thing about  their  own  town  and  about  its  impor- 
tance in  the  art  world.” 
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JOHN  PERRY  RYAN,  an  ordained  Baptist 
minister  with  a Ph.D.  in  theology,  was  a founder 
of  the  Provincetown  chapter  of  ACT-UP.  He  spoke 
up  and  was  accused  of  saying  nasty  things  he  never 
said.  Before  long  his  detractors  came  to  him  for 
help.  High  school  athletic  teams  were  harassed, 
constandy,  when  they  played  in  other  towns.  Some 
adults,  parents  of  the  opposing  players,  stood  up 
in  the  stands  and  shouted  homophobic  slurs  at  the 
team  wearing  orange  and  black,  P'town’s  school 
colors.  Ryan  traveled  to  every  school  on  the  Cape, 
meeting  with  coaches  and  teachers,  and  going  into 
classrooms  to  meet  with  students.  Astonishingly, 
he  succeeded  in  changing  the  atmosphere  in 
schools  on  the  Cape.  He  persuaded  others  to  see, 
through  the  dignity  of  his  example,  that  violence 
against  gays  is  also  expressed  as  violence  against 
teenagers,  just  developing  into  adults,  who  may 
not  yet  know  if  they  are  gay  or  straight.  At  an 
award  ceremony  sponsored  by  the  National  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  Ryan  was  honored  for  his 
community  service.  There  he  met  his  life  partner, 
John  Caruso.  Recently  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
part expensive  Provincetown  for  an  affordable 
place  in  Vermont.  Before  they  left  Caruso  had 
embarked  on  a novel  set  in  Provincetown  in  a 
mythic  time  where  the  fallen  angels  of  Milton's 
Panhlisc  Lost  inhabit  our  contemporary  space.  In 
Caruso's  first  chapter  Lucifer  calls  a council  of  “an- 
gels who  have  not  seen  him  for  centuries.”  They 
converge  in  a valley  on  the  dunes,  called  the  “Pit": 
"The  red  lights  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  glowed 
dimly  through  the  mists.  Lucifer  soared  above  the 
darkened  portals,  banked  southeast  toward  the 
Provincelands,  and  left  the  sleeping  town  behind 
like  some  forgotten  Bethlehem.  Four  fires  burned 
in  center  of  the  long  shadow,  fomied  by  two  great 
crescent  dunes.  As  the  angels  took  form,  settling 
in  ranks  up  to  the  crest  of  the  dunes,  an  odor  of 
foundry  dross,  sulfur  and  carbon,  also  clean  brass 
and  copper,  was  released  into  the  watery  air.  Luci- 
fer took  fomi  mid-air  and  left  a bright  negative  of 
his  image  floating  in  their  vision.  The  air  tasted  of 
ash.  reeked  of  dander  and  the  brassy  funk  of  an- 
gels." 

CASTLE  HILL  LECTURE  SERIES  Like  birds 
singing  in  a dense  wood.  Truro’s  artists  and  intel- 
lectuals congregate  irrepressibly  at  Castle  Hill,  deep 
in  the  heart  of  their  village.  But  they  gather  at  the 
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Wellfleet  Library  for  lectures  in  a room  where  they 
kept  the  mosquitoes  out.  This  summer  Jemiome 
Cohen,  an  authority  on  Chinese  law,  will  reveal 
some  personal  experiences  he  had  with  China’s 
KGB.  Elenor  Munro,  whose  expanded  edition  of 
her  ground-breaking  book.  Originals:  American 
Women  Artists,  is  reviewed  in  this  issue,  will  lec- 
ture on  the  boundary  between  art  and  memory. 
Budd  Hopkins,  an  artist  who  writes  about  artists, 
will  speak  about  Albert  Marquet,  an  undersung 
member  of  the  Fauves  who  influenced  Matisse, 
Balthus,  and  Edward  Hopper.  Four  photographers, 
Claire  Flanders,  Joyce  Johnson,  Karin  Rosenthal, 
and  Joan  Lebold  Cohen  will  show  slides  and  talk 
about  making  photographs  suffused  in  our  particu- 
lar Cape  light.  Charles  Jencks,  architect  and  writer, 
will  talk  about  the  garden  he  created  with  his  late 
wife  Maggie  Keswick  in  Scotland,  combining  es- 
tablished Chinese  landscape  principles  with 
postmodernism. 

NICK  FLYNN,  writing  coordination  for  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  brought  Denis  Johnson 
back  to  Provincetown  for  a staged  reading  of 
Johnson’s  wickedly  funny  play,  Hellhonml  on  My 
Trail.  Other  visiting  writers  included  Jhumpa  Lahiri, 
Tim  Seibles,  Toi  Derricotte,  Victor  La  Valle,  Michael 
Burkard,  Heidi  Julavits,  Michael  Collier,  Cleopatra 
Mathis,  Gail  Mazur,  and  Thomas  Sayers  Ellis. 
Flynn’s  first  book.  Some  Ether , published  last  sum- 
mer by  Graywolf,  was  a finalist  for  this  year’s  Los 
Angeles  T nncs  Book  Prize.  He  also  was  awarded  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  a Witter  Bynner 
Award  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  selected  by 
Stanley  Kunitz.  This  September  he  will  travel  for 
a year  outside  North  America  on  an  Amy  Lowell 
Traveling  Fellowship.  Recently  he  bought  a fine 
pair  of  canvas  walldng  shoes  that  he  intends  to 
break  in  before  his  trip. 

JENNIFER  LIESE,  who  worked  with 
Provincetown  Arts  for  four  years,  has  taken  a new 
position  in  New  York  as  managing  editor  of 
Artfornm  magazine.  She  will  continue  to  serve  on 
our  board  of  advisors  and  may  do  some  writing 
for  us  if  her  busy  schedule  permits.  Good  luck,  dear 
Jen! 

PROVINCETOWN  POETRY  FESTIVAL 

co-founders  Dennis  Rhodes  and  Roger  Ghauvette 
produced  a four-day  celebration  of  events  led  by 
Melanie  Bravemian,  Dean  Kostos,  Liz  Rosenberg, 
Jim  Morgan,  Steven  Riel,  Mark  Adams,  Ken  Kinkor, 
Chris  Hennessy,  Rafael  Campo,  Terry  Catalano, 


and  Roger  Chauvette.  A luncheon  to  honor  the 
deceased  poet  David  Matias  was  hosted  by 
Provincetown  Arts  Press  and  the  keynote  address 
was  given  by  Eileen  Myles,  last  year’s  cover  sub- 
ject. 

JEFF  WALT,  a fomier  intern  at  Provincetown 
Arts,  has  published  his  first  book  of  poetry.  The 
Danger  in  Everything  (Mad  River  Books).  In  1993 
he  was  gluing  letterpress  labels  onto  the  cloth  cov- 
ers of  Michael  Klein’s  1990 , which  we’d  just  pub- 
lished. He  worked,  calm  and  absorbed,  brushing 
the  glue  onto  the  label  and  affixing  it  as  precisely 
as  a computer  within  the  border  printed  on  the 
cloth.  He  also  compiled  an  index  of  all  articles  pub- 
lished to  date  in  Provincetown  Ar  ts.  We  wondered 
how  he  was  doing;  we  read  on  the  back  of  his 
book  a blurb  from  Michael  Klein:  “These  poems 
call  to  a kind  of  vision  that  is  as  rare  and  thrilling 
as  the  recuperative  powers  that  enable  anyone  to 
survive  their  own  life  We  wish  Jeff  this  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a great  career. 

ELIZABETH  BOHM  SCHWARTZ  (1908 
1999)  was  a member  of  the  family  that  owned 
Whistle  Path  Woods,  near  Snail  Road.  When  she 
died  last  year,  a collection  of  sonnets  and  poems, 
which  had  been  published  in  the  New  Yorker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  , Commonweal  , and  other 
distinguished  periodicals,  was  bound  informally  in 
a family  festschrift.  Near  and  Par . Elizabeth  Bohm 
knew  the  Whistle  Path  when  the  iron  rails  ran 
sleekly  through  the  woods,  bringing  the  fast  train 
from  the  city  to  the  otherworldly  intersection 
where  cranberry  pickers  trudged  their  way  to  the 
bogs  on  the  dunes.  Provincetown  possesses  a mile 
of  connected  green  space  and  the  purchase  of  this 
seven-acre  tract  will  insure  the  entire  greenway 
will  remain  intact  against  development.  We  asked 
Celine  Gandolpho,  who  is  passionate  about  this 
project,  to  select  a few  lines  from  a poem  by  Bohm: 
“The  edge  of  earth  is  perfect  steel,  / The  colors  of 
the  land  are  spun  / As  if  upon  an  opal  wheel  / 
Whose  hard  white  axle  is  the  sun.” 

EWA  NOGIEC,  our  designer  since  our  incep- 
tion 17  years  ago,  celebrated  living  20  years  in 
America  at  a Herring  Cove  beach  party  at  dusk 
with  a bonfire  dug  in  a bathtub-sized  scoop  of  sand. 
Perhaps  they  burned  half  a cord  of  split  wood. 
Town  Manager  Keith  Bergman  played  guitar  and 
sang  on  a family  blanket  that  included  his  wife 
Margaret  and  their  daughter,  Mary.  Pat  de  Groot, 
Robyn  Watson,  and  Paul  Bowen  gathered  wind- 
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e|)  ward  of  the  fire,  their  faces  looking  rouged  and 
y|  rubbed  with  conspiratorial  friendship.  George 
s I Bryant  and  Jay  Critchley  argued  about  which  place 
whaling  first  started.  Crithley  said  something  about 
a town  on  Long  Island,  Sag  Harbor.  Bryant,  with 
. Yankee  courtesy,  crisply  assured  Critchley  that 
t whaling,  in  fact,  began  just  down  the  beach  from 
3 where  they  were  standing. 

'■  DAVID  GLUCK  is  the  co-producer  with 
^ JOSIAH  MAYO  and  GUILLERMO  YINGLING 
g of  a film  premiered  at  the  New  York  International 
y Film  and  Video  Festival  and  locally  at  the 
e ' Provincetown  International  Film  Festival.  Big  stuff 
)•  for  a first  firm,  but  then  the  film  is  fresh  from  three 
J P’town  20-somethings  who  say  what  they  know 
IS  about  their  hometown.  As  Sue  Harrison  reported 
IS  in  the  Bamier , “Braunwyn  Jackett  plays  Gluck’s  love 
j interest,  a beautiful  young  woman  who  lives  in  a 

0 dune  shack.” 

e PAYOMET  PERFORMING  ARTS  CEN- 
TER Truro  is  sprouting  mushroom-like  in  a gi- 
i-  ant  tent  in  Truro  close  by  the  highway  on  land 
d owned  by  Ducky  Noons.  Artistic  director  Guy 
le  Strauss  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  resourceful 
s,  response  to  creating  a venue  for  witnessing  the 
le  ' explosion  of  performing  talent  in  the  area.  The 
:r  stage  is  16  by  24  feet  and  the  tent,  wired  for  theat- 
B deal  lighting,  holds  100  people.  Kevin  Rice,  a co- 
il founder  of  the  Wellfleet  Actor’s  Theater  and  the 
B author  of  seven  plays,  will  teach  a children's  drama 
B : class  all  summer;  his  play  Oblomov  , an  adaptation 
B I of  the  Russian  classic  set  in  New  York  and  depict- 
le  ! ing  today’s  Russian  immigrants,  will  have  a staged 
le  ' readinginAugust.  Dick  Miller,  Woody  Allen’s  pia- 
is  ■ nist,  opens  the  season  in  July  with  a jazz  concert, 
IV  and  performs  again  with  Blair  Resika,  soprano,  and 
:d  ■ Garmen  Cicero,  jazz  sax.  Alan  Dugan,  our  cover 
is  ' subject,  reads  from  new  poems  on  August  4.  Also 
n:  ! in  August,  three  writer-cops,  Lucas  Miller,  Rich- 
j[  : ard  Rosenthal,  and  Alec  Wilkinson,  compare  notes 

1 on  their  dual  trades. 

PROVINCETOWN  THEATER  FOUND A- 
p.  ; TION  is  the  owner  of  a deed  for  238  Bradford 
in  : Street,  the  site  of  a former  car  dealership  with 
il(  I multiple  bays  for  repairs.  Peter  Cook  ran  it  with 
d,  ! panache  for  years,  haunting  a huge  space  like  Jack 
d,  Nicholson  in  a summer  resort  in  the  off-season, 
id  j going  with  strange  purpose  about  his  business  of 
fe  making  repairs  and  selling  showcase  old  cars,  their 
it^  polished  flanks  of  chrome  blinding  to  the  eye  in 
d-  certain  light.  “At  about  4:20  P.M.,”  in  early  May 
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according  to  Hunter  O’Hanian  who  was  there  in  a 
P’town  lawyer’s  office,  “history  was  made.  A check 
for  half  a million  dollars  slid  in  one  direction  across 
the  table.”  Sliding  in  the  other  direction  was  the 
deed.  Cook’s  spirit  will  live  in  the  dream  come  true 
for  the  Provincetown  Theater  Company,  now  38 
years  old,  and  for  the  noble  dream  Ken  Hoyt  pur- 
sued for  six  years,  before  his  departure,  with  the 
Provincetown  Repertory  Theater.  Nothing  will 
happen  this  summer  since  renovations  have  not 
begun. 

PROVINCETOWN  THEATER  COMPANY 

endures  this  dislocation  through  geographical 
schizophrenia,  producing  plays  at  both 
Provincetown  Inn  and  Schoolhouse’s  Manso  Hall. 
Guy  Wolf  opens  with  a play  appropriate  to  our 
ludicrous  optimism,  an  adaptation  of  Caudide . Later 
Mina  Hartong  directs  Clair  Booth  Luce’s  The 
Women , set  in  the  ’20s  when  female  rebellion  was 
considered  rebellious. 

Our  friends  at  WHAT,  the  Wellfleet  Harbor 
Actors  Theater,  continue  to  amaze  us  with  the  ter- 
rible humor  they  employ  to  overcome  difficulty. 
After  17  years  on  the  Wellfleet  waterfront,  devoid 
of  fresh  water  to  quench  their  thirsty  thespians, 
they  want  to  buy  a suitable  structure  for  a new 
theater  and  they  have  embarked  on  a capital  cam- 
paign to  raise  the  money.  Undaunted,  Jeff  Zinn, 
artistic  director,  has  scheduled  only  new  work  for 
the  season  including  Eve  Ensler’s  new  play  Lc//;o/;- 
ade.  The  modest  Gip  Hoppe,  co-founder  of  WHAT, 
wisely  waits  until  September  to  present  the  world 
premiere  of  his  tragicomedy.  Horrifying,  Absolutely 
Real,  T rue  Disasters . 

Jay  Critchley’s  annual  REROOTERS  CER- 
EMONY, held  in  the  East  End  on  the  barren  Janu- 
ary flats,  always  bums  and  pushes  off  a fiery  raft 
laden  with  all  we  want  to  throw  away.  A Christ- 
mas tree,  needles  falling  off  after  the  New  Year,  is 
always  good  fuel  for  Critchley’s  raft.  We  had  not 
attended  in  years.  The  last  time  we  went  Reggie 
Cabral  and  six  other  shivering  souls  were  there  to 
celebrate  Reggie,  shortly  before  he  died,  burning 
his  foot-high  stack  of  pornography  magazines,  say- 
ing “Good  riddance!”  while  supplying  good  fuel. 
This  year  the  Ten  Commandments  were  the  cmx 
of  Critchley’s  irreverent  ritual;  he  hopes  to  super- 
cede superstition  and  we  think  he  succeeds.  His 
Eighth  Commandment  (as  our  poor  eye  saw  it) 
read:  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  walk-in  organs  unless 
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glowing  bunnies  are  alive.”  Since  the  snow  melted 
we  have  been  pondering  his  message. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hemisphere,  TIM 
McCarthy  planted  the  sharp  stick  holding  the 
gay  flag  into  the  stubborn  ice  of  the  South  Pole. 
He  traveled  to  Antarctica  with  a small  mixed  (gay 
and  straight)  group  to  claim  the  continent  as  “the 
first  continent  free  of  hate  and  discrimination.” 
McCarthy  noticed  how  the  penguins,  like  the  go- 
rillas he’d  seen  in  Africa  on  his  last  pilgrimage  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  in  support  of  his  right  to  live 
on  the  globe,  “are  not  afraid  of  us.  They’re  leary, 
but  not  afraid.  They  have  no  reason  to  be.  They’re 
not  taught.  They  have  no  history  of  getting  killed 
by  us.” 


Echtor  li  Letter 

In  1990  for  an  article  in  Provincetown  Arts  I 
spent  an  hour  and  a half  taping  an 
interview  with  Dugan  in  his  study  in 
Truro.  My  mind  has  seldom  been  as 
focused  as  it  was  that  afternoon.  The 
music  of  poetry,  its  rhythm  and  repetition 
and  ways  of  remembering  swayed  me,  and 
I was  astonished  that  this  man  Dugan, 
who  seemed  so  crotchety,  was  so  full  of 
pleasing  song.  In  this  photograph  I am 
holding  the  music  for  “Amazing  Grace,” 
which  Dugan  had  cited  as  model  of  poetic 
structure.  I thought  he  was  Iddding  me,  but 
I also  knew  he  was  not.  He  was  making  a 
point  about  the  abbreviation  of  the  modem 
breath  unit,  shorter  than  the  typical 
Elizabethan  lines  of  five  feet.  Modem  talk 
is  less  complicated,  Dugan  suggests,  and  is 
almost  Hegelian  in  its  jokey  three-step 
from  thesis  to  its  opposite  to  the  unfortu- 
nate resolution,  which  always  sounds 
funny,  even  if  war  is  the  result. 

Art  expresses  the  extreme  feelings  of 
war  in  a frame  where  the  wimess  is 
protected.  May  force  be  with  you  as  you 
read.  . 
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The  Significance  of  Corn  in  American  History 


After  the  Puritans  landed  in  Provincetown 
and  the  women  washed  their  dirty  clothes 
their  men  marched  to  Tmro  to  perform 
their  first  political  act;  theft. 

TTiey  stole  the  Indians  com 
buried  on  Corn  Hill,  so  why 
is  there  no  monument  to  them 
or  com  on  Corn  Hill  in  Truro? 

For  the  same  reason  there  is  no 
working  laundry  in  Provincetown: 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 

Thievery  is  next  to  Americanness, 
and  we  must  not  publicize 
that  this  country  was  made 
by  a bunch  of  dirty  crooks. 


— Alan  Dugan 
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Dugan  and  Shahn  A Shimmering  Parhelion 

BY  MARIA  FLOOK 


i came  to  Provincetown  in  1980,  just  one  of 
I many  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  “mail-order 
I brides,’’  recently  divorced,  with  a child  in  tow. 
I The  Work  Center  in  1980  had  a very  different 
physical  plant.  It  was  an  exciting  nexus  of  genius, 
of  course,  but  housed  in  a leaky,  run-down  Yan- 
kee third-world  squat,  and  that  winter  was  a tough 
one  with  record  minus  temperatures.  In  the  high 
winds  and  emptiness  of  those  empty,  long  off  sea- 
son winters  (not  as  many  yearrounders  back  then, 
few  restaurants  open)  the  Work  Center  had  the 
bedraggled  and  forlorn  ambience  of  a Russian  gulag 
in  the  heavy  snow. 

One  respite  was  the  weekly  communal  dinner 
on  Friday  nights:  the  routine  potluck  supper  for 
the  dispossessed.  Fellows  prepared  inedible  offer- 
ings (surreal  lasagna,  sawdust  meatballs,  festering 
salads)  but  we  could  always  rely  on  Judith  Shahn 
to  bring  something  sustaining  and  exotic  to  the 
chow  line — a motley  queue  of  writers  and  paint- 
spattered,  frozen-fingered  visual  artists  who 
moved  in  on  tureens  of  soup,  fish  stew,  famous 
baked  beans — delivered  faithfully  by  Judy  as  if  she 
were  a Meals  on  Wheels  volunteer  for  the  Village 
of  the  Damned.  More  than  her  gourmet  touches, 
we  wanted  the  reminder  that  artists  can  survive 
into  adulthood,  as  Judy  Shahn  and  Alan  Dugan 
had  managed,  in  a union  of  mutual  loyalty,  respect- 
ful distance  or  periodic  sympathy,  true  love — and 
food! 

I had  my  introduction  to  Shahn  long  before  1 
met  her  in  person  or  tasted  her  cooking.  Although 
Shahn  and  Dugan  had  long  been  guiding  forces 
and  supporters  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  I 
came  to  know  her  distinctive  drawings  in  the  New 
Yorker.  I was  always  pleased  to  see  her  images  il- 
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luminating  dead  spaces  between  blocks  of  text — 
her  lyric  domestic,  nautical  tools,  flowers  and  clam 
shells,  codfish  and  coffeepots.  Ider  drawings  were 
evocative  suggestions  of  a life  lived  amidst  gor- 
geous, practical  things:  the  crisp  clutter  of  solitude. 
Her  inanimate  subjects  had  intellectual  sophisti- 
cation as  well  as  the  human  touch — spoons,  row- 
boats, window  boxes — all  familiar  icons  of  both 
man’s  work  place  and  of  his  respites  in  natural  land- 
scapes, interior  rooms,  the  garden,  the  seaside. 

When  I first  visited  Shahn ’s  kitchen  in  her  an- 
tique house  above  the  Pamet  River  in  Truro,  I was 
overwhelmed  to  see  the  wonderful  collections  of 
blue  glass,  blue  splatter-ware  cups  and  saucers, 
blue-tile  countertops,  that  have  come  to  define 
Shahn  as  a kind  of  Land’s  End’s  “blue  goddess.” 
Everyone  recognizes  her  scintillating  blue  Jeep,  her 
lapis  jewelry,  blue  dresses  and  blue  suede  trousers, 
her  paintings  of  blue  skies  behind  the  divided  lights 
of  Cape  Cod  windows,  behind  yellow  sunflow- 
ers, her  stunning  "Blue  Interior(s).”  When  people 
on  the  Lower  Cape  want  to  refresh  the  trim  on 
their  front  doors  they  ask  at  Ace  Hardware  for  that 
“Judith  Shahn  blue” — a deep  sea  blue  in  some  in- 
stances, or  a sea-green  blue,  like  a Coke  bottle  filled 
with  grape  juice.  When  I met  the  couple  Alan 
Dugan  and  Judy  Shahn,  Shahn’s  domestic  com- 
pulsions in  both  her  art  content  and  in  her  actual 
lifestyle  and  living  space  intrigued  me  as  some- 
thing integral  to  her  art  spirit.  The  kitchen  gizmos, 
glass  vases  of  flowers,  clam  rakes,  oyster  barrels 
that  she  often  painted  seemed  to  suggest  not  her 
slavery  to  but  her  kinship  with  these  manmade 
tools  of  domestic  labors  and  chores.  Her  subjects 
struck  a chord  in  me.  Her  drawings  connected. 
What  she  evokes  isn’t  homeliness,  but  a sadness 
of  a sequestered,  almost  ethereal  aloneness.  I think 
the  way  Shahn  chronicles  the  richness  and  secrets 
of  seemingly  everyday  items  with  unflinching,  al- 
most harrowing  detail  is  similar  to  the  way  writ- 
ers try  to  create  physical  worlds  in  their  poems 
and  fiction.  In  lyric  figures,  descriptive  passages, 
details  that  document  forces  within  a room,  the 
images  of  common  place  items  and  everyday  things 
evoke  human  character  and  the  problems  of  the 
heart.  The  poet  Marianne  Moore  once  told  Shahn 
that  she  admired  her  New  Yorker  drawings  because 
of  her  “attention  to  detail,”  and  Shahn  says  that 
was  what  she,  too,  admired  in  Moore’s  poems. 
This  exchange  of  recognition  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  living  in  an  art  community  that,  of  course, 
is  distinct  from  but  not  separate  or  secure  in  the 
largely  disinterested  general  population.  Artists 
need  to  bond  for  this  reason. 

When  young  artists  come  to  the  fine  Arts  Work 
Center,  they  are  usually  at  a moment  of  transfor- 
mation in  their  art  lives,  but  sometimes  they  are  in 
turmoil  in  their  personal  or  domestic  lives,  too. 
Often  they  have  left  partners  behind  in  their  pur- 


suit of  a higher  level  of  excellence  and  commit- 
ment in  their  work — a fellowship  was  sometimes 
the  ticket,  the  go-no-go  decision  they  needed  to 
dump  dead-weight  mates. 

This  Work  Center  phenomenon — the  unshack- 
led artist  arriving  in  town — creates  a small  com- 
munity of  seething  singles.  I was  one  of  these.  A 
lot  of  fellows  pair  up  for  the  short  term,  some  of 
us  pair  up  for  life.  Some  say  that  “artist  couples” 
are  challenged  in  ways  other  couples  are  not.  My 
father  once  said  to  me,  “If  you’re  going  to  be  a 
writer,  look  for  a husband  who  can  be  your  pa- 
tron— a wealthy  doctor  or  Wall  Street  wizard. 
Marrying  another  artist  is  like  hooking  up  your  sled 
to  a three-legged  dog.” 

Having  already  divorced  a wholly  unsuitable, 
sexist  “square,”  I was  curious  about  famous  artist 
relationships  like  Scott  and  Zelda,  Hammet  and 
Heilman,  Stieglitz  and  O’Keefe — these  weren’t  al- 
ways promising  examples.  When  I met  Judy  Shahn 
and  Alan  Dugan,  I was  curious  to  see  what  the 
standard  was  for  them.  How  did  they  advance  their 
careers  as  their  marriage  endured?  What  was  the 
cost  or  the  reward?  Two  artists  need  to  have  a 
healthful  wryness,  matched  intellects,  loyalty  to 
their  own  art  spirit  and  to  one  another’s  art.  Shahn 
says  that  Alan  “early  on  said  that  a connection 
between  two  artists  would  not  work.  There’s  a 
lot  of  built  in  competition  in  such  situations,  and 
also  the  possibility  of  influencing  one  another.”  But 
the  late  poet  Nomian  Dukes  once  said,  “Dugan’s 
work  and  Shahn’s  shared  a passion  for  accuracy 
and  clarity.”  Is  this  similarity  engendered  by  their 
influence  on  one  another  or  is  it  innate  in  each? 

Shahn  says  that  when  she  first  read  Dugan’s 
poems,  (they  met  when  they  were  students  at 
Olivet  College  in  Michigan  in  1946),  Shahn  pointed 
out  to  Dugan  that  he  had  misspelled  the  word 
“tongue.” 

“Always  the  proofreader,  eh?”  she  says.  That 
“tongue”  was  the  word  Dugan  had  misspelled 
seems  highly  comic  and  metaphoric,  hinting  at  a 
long  dialogue  that  was  just  beginning  between  the 
couple.  Partners  in  solo  voices,  counterpoint,  or  in 
chorus?  Then,  when  Dugan  won  the  Yale  Series 
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of  Younger  Poet’s  Award,  some 
Yale  faculty  wives  asked  Shahn, 

“Do  you  type  his  poems  for  him  or 
just  stay  home  and  fry  lamb 
chops?”  But  soon  after,  at  Shahn’s 
first  show,  people  walked  up  to 
Dugan  and  addressed  him  as  “Mr. 

Shahn.”  This  back  and  forth  of  rec- 
ognition that  was  earned  or  ig- 
nored by  revelers  in  their  different 
fields  seems  par  for  the  course  with 
artist  couples.  Shahn  says  that  her 
father  used  to  say,  “The  definition 
of  a ‘professional’  artist  was  some- 
one whose  wife  had  a full  time 
job.”  (A  similar  warning  to  what 
my  father  had  told  me  about  find- 
ing my  ‘patron  husband.’) 

Shahn  says  that  she  and  Dugan 
“were  legally  married  in  1956,  1 
think.”  She  thinks?  Doesn’t  she 
know  the  date?  She  says  that  they 
married  to  keep  a rent-controlled 
apartment  on  West  10th  Street  in 
New  York.  1 wonder  if  de-roman- 
ticizing  their  marriage  is  important 
to  her  because  of  her  leftist  ideals, 
her  independence  as  an  artist,  or  what?  Why  can’t 
she  admit  they  married  for  love?  In  fact,  Shahn  says 
that  she  and  Dugan  were  initially  drawn  to  one 
another  because  of  “similar  left  wing  approach  to 
things:  We  had  been  at  the  same  Woodie  Guthrie 
concert,  we  had  both  marched  in  the  same  May 
Day  Parade,  and  had  shared  other  political  events 
before  meeting  one  another.”  Dugan  and  Shahn’s 
serious  commitment  to  issues  has  been  a unifying 
force  in  their  life-long  bond. 

And  along  with  their  similar  politics,  Dugan  and 
Shahn  coexist  as  artists.  Shahn’s  work  exhibits  both 
a lyric  force  and  a dead-ahead  realist’s  accuracy. 
The  photographer  Walker  Evans  praised  Shahn’s 
unflinching  realist  vision  when  he  told  her,  “I  think 
you  and  I look  at  things  in  a very  similar  way.” 
The  painter  Myron  Stout  had  a different  response 
to  Shahn’s  work  and  told  her  that  “much  of  her 
work  had  a very  surreal  quality.”  What  Stout  de- 
scribes here  might  be  that  Shahn’s  subjects — her 
electric  flowers,  her  sharply  defined  inanimate 
items — have  such  a volatile  presence,  a quivering 
luminance,  that  it’s  almost  a supernatural  quality. 


And  fans  of  Dugan  can  also  disagree  at  times. 
For  instance,  I recently  insisted  to  my  husband  that 
Dugan’s  poem  “Love  Song:  I and  Thou”  is,  of 
course,  a love  poem  to  his  wife.  My  husband  says 
it  is  not  a love  poem  but  a lucid  invective  against 
marriage.  Of  course,  the  poem  describes  a man’s 
self-inflicted  crucifixion,  but  isn’t  it  enacted  for 
love?  The  poet  greets  his  fate,  the  condition  of  mar- 
riage, as  wholly  transportive.  Not  all  husbands  feel 
the  same  way  about  matrimony,  hmm? 

But  in  1984,  Shahn  and  Dugan  invited  John 
Skoyles  and  myself  to  use  their  screened  porch  for 
our  own  small  marriage  ceremony.  At  last,  the 
three-legged  dog  gets  hitched  up  to  the  divorcee! 
It  was  a small  gathering  of  a few  friends  and  two 
sets  of  parents.  But  Shahn  and  Dugan  seemed  just 
as  much  or  even  more  like  our  blood  kin  as  did 
our  own  families.  After  all,  we  shared  P-town 
DNA,  the  “art  gene,”  with  Shahn  and  Dugan.  I 
had  always  liked  the  screened  porch  at  the  house 
above  the  Pamet  River,  having  sat  there  several 
times  in  the  old  days,  always  with  a tumbler  of 
the  Golden  Therapist,  to  watch  the  sunset  on  Gom 


Hill  and  breathe  in  the  hummocks  of  trumpet  flow- 
ers. 

Once,  Dugan  and  Shahn  grew  very  excited  to 
see  a rare  phenomenon.  They  pointed  across  the 
bay  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west.  “What  is 
it?”  I asked. 

“Sun  dogs,”  Shahn  said. 

There  were  two  bright  splotches  of  light.  A 
shimmering  parhelion  on  either  side  bracketed  the 
heat-ball  of  gas.  I had  never  seen  this  before  or 
since.  But  I always  think  of  it  in  tandem  with  Shahn 
and  Dugan — an  artist  couple,  two  separate,  lumi- 
nous spheres  conjoined  in  one  penumbra,  like  sun 
dogs. 

MARIA  floor's  most  recent  books  are  My  Sister 
Life:  the  Story  of  My  Sister’s  Disappearance  and 
the  novel  Open  Water  (Pantheon). 
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Dugan  Against  Cheap  Affinriation 


BY  KEITH  ALTHAUS 


HONESTY 

When  you  ask  Dugan’s  readers 
to  describe  the  poet’s  distinc- 
tive quality,  the  word  that 
pops  up,  always,  is  honesty. 
Richard  Howard  said,  “[Dugan]  writes  to  ■ ■ 
save  himself,  and  is  too  honest  and  desper- 
ate in  his  solitude  for  the  consolation  of  some  vi- 
sionary transcendence  of  language.”  Does  that 
mean  other  poets  are  mostly  dishonest?  Perhaps 
we  all  to  some  degree  sacrifice  meaning  to  music 
and  the  exigencies  of  rhythm  or  rhyme.  Perhaps 
we  twist  truth  into  a poetic  tmth  and  reduce  a 
complex  truth  to  a simpler  one,  for  the  sake  of 
comprehension  or  some  valued  expediency.  Po- 
ets inflate,  dramatize  for  effect,  work  to  manipu- 
late, sentimentalize — all  efforts  to  squeeze  an  ef- 
fect that  hasn't  been  earned.  Even  Dugan  con- 
fesses, if  not  to  lying,  to  intending  to  lie:  “From 
now  on  evervtlring  1 say  / will  be  a lie  said  for 
cash."  Hardly  convincing!  It's  too  late  for  Dugan 
to  start  being  false.  He  possesses  a core  fearless- 
ness that  does  not  pemiit  him  to  take  the  vain 
way  of  poets  who  would  put  tliemselves  in  the 
best  light.  Stephen  Berg,  the  poet  who  is  an  editor 
of  American  Poetry  Review,  remarking  on  the 
source  of  Dugan's  unusual  honesty,  said  it  best: 
“Dugan  has  no  worry  about  how  the  reader  may 
see  him." 

Before  we  grow  too  envious  of  the  freedom  of 
not  caring,  such  as  we  imagine  Dugan  enjoys,  we 
should  imagine  its  cost.  A lie  is  protective;  even 
the  slightest  exaggeration  supplies  some  layer  of 
insulation,  like  a mask  you  can  see  through,  and 
offers  protection,  comfort,  or  safety.  Caring  about 
the  other's  opinion  is  also  an  alliance  with  the 
other.  Not  caring  is  being  alone. 

Poets  have  an  imagined  audience,  their  “read- 
ership." Whether  we  feel  they  are  there  to  admire 
and  love  us  or  for  us  to  terrify  or  shame,  one 
mustn't  underestimate  revenge  as  a motive  for 
writing.  When  we  speak  part  of  us  expects  an 
echo.  A less  than  trivial  benefit  of  not  caring  is 
that  you  waste  little  time  on  illusion.  Dugan’s  high- 
powered  logic  is  Hegelian  in  its  quickness,  explod- 
ing huge  paradoxes  in  few  lines.  In  “Memories  of 
Verdun”  Dugan  speaks  for  the  deserter,  compar- 


ing his  fears  with  those  of  his  fellow  soldiers  while 
exposing  the  myopia  of  self-absorption:  “1  was 
afraid  of  a nothing,  a death;  / they  were  afraid  of 
less,  its  lieutenant.” 

In  his  poems  Dugan  places  a striking  empha- 
sis on  the  condition  of  work  and  on  the  economic 
reality  of  our  lives.  This  stands  out  partly  because 
poets  seldom  write  about  work,  perhaps  because 
they  have  little  experience  working.  Today  many 
poets  have  one  job,  teaching  within  the  univer- 
sity. Even  before  academia  became  the  home  of 
the  poet,  work  was  not  taboo  as  a topic;  it  was 
merely  ignored.  Certainly  the  Great  Seven — Eliot, 
Pound,  Stevens,  Crane,  Moore,  Frost,  and  Will- 
iams— rarely  explored  work.  Frost’s  farming  and 
Williams’  doctoring  were  exceptions.  Only  Pound 
was  really  interested  in  economics,  with  disastrous 
results.  Contrasted  with  the  artists  and  writers  of 
the  same  time,  who  often  depicted  work  and 
working  people,  poets  avoided  the  topic.  Dugan 
is  the  one  who  chose  to  write  about  business, 
clerks  and  secretaries,  wage  earners  or  wage  slaves. 
“When  1 was  running  a small  greeting-card  busi- 
ness,” Dugan  once  said,  “presidents  of  large  cor- 
porations would  talk  to  me  and  try  to  sell  me 
something  or  to  buy  something  from  me,  and  I 
was  able  to  get  some  kind  of  insight  into  their 
dirty  minds  and  how  the  system  worked,  and  so  1 
think  it  is  extremely  valuable  for  a poet  or  writer 
to  know  something  about  business  from  the  in- 
side because,  as  Coolidge  said,  the  business  of 
America  is  business.” 

Even  Edward  Hopper,  far  as  he  was  in  spirit 
from  social  realism,  drew  from  his  experience  in 
advertising  in  New  York  to  paint  those  offices  and 
salesrooms  that,  though  nearly  empty,  give  a sense 
of  the  strain  and  weight  of  the  business  world  and 
the  coldness  and  sterility  of  the  struggle.  Like 
Dugan’s,  Hopper's  work  world  is  clerical  and  white 
collar;  they  both  share  experience  in  advertising; 
and  they  both  found  happiness  in  rural  Truro. 
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Isolation,  common  is  America,  is  bred 
by  a business  ethic  that  thrives  on  compe- 
tition, pitting  one  against  the  other,  alien- 
ating the  worker  from  his  or  her  labor  in 
order  to  maximize  profits.  Even  the  food 
i we  buy  in  our  supermarket  is  packaged 
J beyond  recognition:  “Every  item  has  / been 
^ cut  out  of  its  nature,  / wrapped  disguised 
as  something  / else,  and  sold  clean  by  frac- 
tions.” Dugan’s  gods  curse  and  bawl  in  a kind  of 
applied  intellectuality.  They  throw  their  weight 
around  with  the  verbal  fury  of  a married  couple 
fighting  on  a hot  night  with  the  windows  wide 
open — we  are  the  overhearers. 

WORK  IS  DOING  SOMETHING 
FOR  MONEY  THAT  YOU 
DON'T  WANT  TO  DO 

Many  of  Dugan’s  poems  are  brief,  clear,  spare,  fac- 
tual reports  that  seem  to  occur  instantly  to  the  poet, 
stopping  abruptly  when  the  poem  is  over.  Clean 
as  weathered  statues  once  painted,  they  reveal  the 
color  of  the  material  they  are  made  of.  Dugan 
seems  to  read  the  morning  newspaper,  then  fires 
off  a poem  like  “Cop-shooting:  On  a Newspaper 
Photograph”: 

S//C  \us\  shot  him,  hi  the  Daily  News, 
ami  who  can  blame  her? He, 
a sitting  coj’,  ami  she,  a good, 
big-hearted  woman  with  a noble  flaw: 
fury.  Cof’S  who  have  to  take  their  guns 
home  should  see  to  this:  it  can 
be  murder.  If  the  service  of  the  gun 
had  not  been  home  as  a fiersuader,  she 
would  still  be  jmvate  in  her  rages,  not 
as  iHibhc  as  that  bully  Akilles,  who 
when  shown  the  metal  of  good  arms, 

"at  once  was  moved  to  use  them. " 

The  Iliad’s  famous  warrior,  whose  name  Dugan 
spells  with  casual  reference  to  the  Greek  original, 
becomes  a modem  “bully”  with  a natural  tropism 
toward  weapons,  like  the  woman,  married  to  the 
lout  of  a policeman,  who  uses  his  gun  to  kill  him. 
Dugan  does  not  filter  Homer  through  layers  of 
learning,  but  zooms  into  the  temper  of  our  time. 
Those  who  have  it,  though  they’re  rarely  willing 
to  part  with  it,  always  discount  money  and  suc- 
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cess.  Perhaps  they  do  not  understand  how  money 
dominates  the  lives  of  those  who  lack  it. 

The  poet  at  the  university  mistakenly  thinks 
I he  is  there  to  be  a poet,  rather  than  attend  meet- 
f ings,  teach,  and  entertain.  It  is  work,  if  work  is 
defined  as  doing  something  for  money  you  don’t 
want  to  do  and  wouldn’t  do  without  the  money. 

I But  it  bears  enough  resemblance  to  his  imagined 
I status  that  it  is  less  painful  and  less  isolating  than 
) drudge  and  sweat  work  with  no  such  illusion.  The 
work  done  in  Dugan’s  poems  has  no  built-in 
numbing  agent,  no  comforting  illusion,  only  a 
paycheck  on  Friday.  When  he  finds  himself,  from 
a window  in  a Bowery  bar,  watching  a truck  just 
t miss  a drunken  woman,  he  knows 

' The  Jiiggentntit  would  never  stoy  for  me, 

\ the  way  it  would  for  the  holy  drunks, 
so  I went  a few  blocks  north  to  join 
the  godforsaken  whores  in  slavery. 

i Without  illusion,  one ’s  work  can  only  feel  eter- 

nally cold.  Dugan  captures  the  pit-in-the-stom- 
ach  knowledge  of  the  worker  who  knows  he  can 
never  get  out  of  the  steel  cycle.  Recently  a writer 
wrote  a long  poem  on  a factory;  having  worked 
there  she  months,  he  had  “learned  all  there  was  to 
learn  about  it.”  Probably  right.  There  are  plenty 
of  jobs  you  can  learn  in  15  minutes.  The  real  thing 
to  learn  is  how  to  stand  outside  the  door  each 
morning  waiting  to  be  let  in,  year  in,  year  out: 
showing  up,  putting  in  the  painful  or  boring  time. 
None  of  the  “Job  well  done!”  satisfaction.  The  jobs 
are  pointless  and  ill  paid,  but  necessary.  Most  of 
Dugan’s  work  poems  involve  waiting  to  get  out 
of  work,  but  the  work  itself  is  not  worthy  of  his 
description.  His  alienated  workers  are  only  in  it 
for  the  pay;  by  just  putting  in  their  time,  they  re- 
semble prisoners. 

Dugan’s  frankness,  his  unpopular  social  and 
political  views,  caustic  or  gentle  wit,  have  always 
1 diverted  attention  from  the  music  underlying  his 
i work.  Burying  rhymes,  breaking  forms,  straining 
lines  with  the  weight  of  harsh,  uncomfortable 
j truths,  he  has  contributed  to  a view  that  mini- 
i mizes  the  importance  of  a poem’s  music.  He  works 
against  the  grain  of  both  music  and  acceptable 
meaning. 

“Northern  Statement  for  St.  Cecilia”  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  poet’s  reactions  to  the  “too  musi- 
cal,” that  which  is  too  filled  with  empty  music. 
Dugan  substitutes  the  higher  music  of  silence,  “so 
it  can  be  said  of  listeners:  / They  heard  silence,’ 
not:  ‘They  never  heard  a thing  about  the  silence 
underneath  them.’”  Dugan  rejects  neither  music 
nor  silence,  but  he  rejects  each  alone,  wanting 
these  extremes  to  be  aware  of  their  opposite.  He 
' fights  any  sentimentality  that  disguises  violent 
urges  or  that  creates  a false  sense  of  peace.  The 
! reader  can  sometimes  feel  Dugan  struggling  with 
a magnetic  tendency  he  knows  is  fatal  to  his  voice. 
He  opposes  not  music  but  false  music,  just  as  he 
opposes  not  affirmation,  but  “cheap”  affirmation. 
He  creates  an  anti-music,  agitating  and  organiz- 
ing what  is  left  out.  Dugan’s  poems  are  ultimately 
more  sustaining  than  the  suburban  comforts  they 
exclude. 


HUMOR 

I haven’t  mentioned  anything  about  his  humor, 
because  I fear  that  people  think  him  funny  for  the 
wrong  reasons — a grown  man  writing  a poem 
about  masturbation,  getting  drunk,  or  cursing: 

Tradition  is  for  the  rich 

to  love,  the  clerks 

to  afre,  the  poor 

to  suffer,  so  I wander 

to  take  the  air,  regards,  and  joys. 

Where  are  they  ? You 
will  tell  me.  Anyone 
free  of  your  slavery 
is  better  off  in  his  own, 
so  up  the  five-hour  dayl 
Up  art!  Up  the  I.R.A.! 

(On  Being  Out-classed  By  Class) 

The  frankness  always  makes  audiences  giggle, 
especially  those  who  came  expecting  poetry  to 
be  roughly  Victorian.  Dugan’s  wit  deserves  much 
closer  appreciation,  though  probably  we  shouldn’t 
discourage  any  audience.  1 often  feel  I’m  smiling 
at  the  wrong  parts  at  one  of  his  readings. 

Dugan’s  way  of  expressing  his  doubts,  argu- 
ing both  sides,  before  arriving  at  his  conclusion, 
gives  the  work  a gritty  believability,  far  stronger 
than  dogged  arguments  that  suppress  doubt.  Dis- 
sent creates  interest  and  establishes  trust.  Perhaps 
description  is  the  discipline  that  keeps  Dugan  hon- 
est. His  poems  often  start  with  the  occasion  of  an 
ordinary  day,  which  he  uses  as  the  unit  to  build 
the  poem  (for  example,  in  “Actual  Vision  of 
Morning’s  Extrusion”;  “Free  Variation  on  a Trans- 
lation From  Greek”;  “Notes  Toward  A Spring  Of- 
fensive”). Dugan  says  he  describes  “one  circle  of 
a day  and  those  beneath  it,  but  not  why.”  His  po- 
ems are  a natural  exercise,  like  drawing  from  the 
model.  Dugan  once  said  one  of  his  favorite  18th 
century  poem  was  Swift’s  “Description  Of  A 
Morning.” 

"WHY  ARE  YOUR  POEMS 
SO  NEGATIVE?" 

Hearing  Dugan  read  leaves  us  anything  but 
dreamy.  We  are  almost  too  alert.  Reading  his  po- 
ems, he  seeks  to  disguise  his  music,  forcing  the 
listener  to  follow  the  force  of  his  fierce  logic.  What 
has  attracted  me  to  Dugan’s  work  over  the  years 
has  been  its  steadfastness,  its  vigilance,  its  resis- 
tance, its  refusal:  a No  that  cuts  through  lies  and 
illusions,  and  other  forms  cheap  praise. 

I first  hear  him  read  in  the  fall  of  1969  in  the 
temporary  home  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  on 
the  comer  of  Standish  and  Bradford  Streets.  I re- 
member his  voice.  I had  read  his  poems,  reading 
them  to  myself  in  the  voice  of  my  green  under- 
standing, as  I read  all  poems  then.  But  Dugan  read 
in  a harsh  and  piercing  voice,  which  seemed  to 
rattle  the  floorboards  of  the  old  building.  He 
treated  the  words  like  stones  slammed  one  by  one 
next  to  each  other.  I’d  never  heard  anything  like 
it.  It  changed  how  I thought  about  and  heard  po- 


Three  Poets  Who  Learned 
from  Dugan 

One  of  the  first  poems  I ever  published  was  in 
Ploughshares  almost  10  years  ago.  It  had  the 
title,  “Alan  Dugan  Telling  Me  I Have  A Problem 
with  Time.”  That  was  the  life  of  that  particular 
poem,  a good,  short  life.  The  previous  summer  I 
had  joined  the  circle  that  forms  around  Dugan  at 
Castle  Hill.  The  aforementioned  poem  chronicled 
my  first  session,  when  another  one  of  my  poems, 
or,  more  accurately,  a draft  of  a potential  poem 
(which  ended  up  having  an  even  shorter  life-span 
than  the  one  that  made  it  into  Ploughshares)  was 
put  on  the  table  for  consideration.  I read  the  draft 
out  loud,  then  watched  as  Dugan  read  it  over  a 
second  time.  Dugan  spoke  first,  as  usual:  “This 
reads  like  a cheap  detective  novel  and  I’ve  got  noth- 
ing to  say  about  it.  Next,”  as  he  tossed  it  back  into 
the  center.  Stunned,  I glanced  around  the  table — 
no  one  said  a word,  though  one  woman  leaned 
behind  Dugan’s  back  and  mouthed,  “I  liked  it.” 
We  moved  on. 

The  next  week,  before  the  workshop  began, 
Dugan  took  me  aside — he  had  reconsidered  my 
poem,  slightly,  had  brought  it  home  and  read  into 
it  more  deeply  (probably  more  deeply  than  it  de- 
served), noticed  what  he  now  praised  as  my  “prob- 
lem with  time,”  that  in  it  everything  keep  happen- 
ing at  once.  I was  touched  that  Dugan,  legend,  a 
poet  I deeply  admired,  had  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  return  to  my  not-so-impressive  attempt.  He  even 
brought  his  new  thinking  to  the  table,  elevating 
my  somewhat  diminished  stature.  The  summer 
went  on.  Dugan  continued  to  be  generous  and 
blunt,  brilHant  and  intent.  His  presence  around  that 
table,  I have  come  to  understand,  is  simply  one 
manifestation  of  his  influence  in  the  world,  of  his 
continued  commitment  to  shaping  a poetics,  for 
himself  and  for  poetry.  Knowing  him  has  changed 
us  all.  —Nick  Flynn 

Dugan  was  pivotal  in  my  development  as  a poet. 

His  workshop  at  Castle  Hill  was  the  first  place 
where  I’d  ever  shown  my  work  to  others,  and 
Dugan’s  immediate  response  was  to  believe  in  it, 
to  pronounce  it  the  “real  thing.”  Which  is  not  to 
say  by  any  means  that  I was  spared  his  famously 
cantankerous  rigor  when  it  comes  to  what  mat- 
ters: the  words.  I learned  from  him — and  from 
his  poems — the  power  of  austere  language;  and 
how  to  be  unsparing,  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  in 
my  revision  of  poems — in  equal  parts,  the  near- 
impossibility of  redreaming  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  it.  And  about  the  emotional  and  physi- 
cal stake  that  the  committed  artist  must  be  will- 
ing to  invest  in  his  art,  even  as  he  must  leam  as 
well  to  risk  it.  — Carl  Phillips 

Alan  (I  chose  to  use  the  slighdy  less  formal  first 
name)  said,  during  my  second  summer  of 
studying  with  him — I was  about  19  years  old — 
the  single  most  important  and  reassuring  thing 
about  my  poems  that  anyone  has  ever  said  (in  my 
hearing,  at  least):  “She  hears  it,”  he  said,  to  -■ 
attentive  circle  of  would-be  critics.  “She  heai 
and  she  writes  it  down.”  — Rebecca 


etry.  Sometimes  when  you’re  standing  beside  a ma- 
rhine  ;!  <yeat  engine  the  sense  of  power  is  both 
■ ' ■ ■ - ; ng  and  frightening.  To  the  beginning  art- 
1 e exhibition,  to  the  young  poet  a reading 
this,  shows  us  the  potential  of  the  chosen 

vfterwards  one  is  inclined  to  go  off  by  oneself, 
but  usually  there's  an  obligatory  reception  or  party. 
This  night,  even  worse,  included  a question  and 
answer  penod.  1 stood  in  a stunned,  embarrassed 
state  hoping  no  one  would  ask  anything.  There 
might  have  been  other  questions  that  night  but  1 
remember  just  one;  from  the  back  someone  said  “ 
Mr.  Dugan,  why  are  your  poems  so  negative?”  And 
the  answer  came  without  hesitation,  “1  don't  like 
cheap  affirmation.”  It  helped  me  learn  to  value  the 
hard-won  thinking  that  is  necessary  to  justify  con- 
clusions in  a poem. 

1 came  to  the  Cape  in  1969  as  one  of  the  first 
Writing  Fellows  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 
Dugan,  along  with  his  wife,  the  artist  Judith  Shahn, 
stood  squarely  at  the  center  of  that  unmapped 
adventure.  Except  for  a year  in  Mexico  on  a 
Guggenheim  and  a year  teaching  in  Colorado,  he 
has  been  here  every  winter  since.  Dugan  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  Work  Center, 
from  early  threats  to  its  very  survival  to  its  present 
thriving  state.  He  has  been  faidrfully  at  every  im- 
portant meeting,  read  every  poetry  application  (and 
for  many  years,  all  the  fiction  as  well,  an  unheard 
of  task!).  He  said  that  when  ”I  started  to  get  seri- 
ous and  put  work  out  to  magazines,  1 got  abso- 
lutely disinterested  help  from  senior  poets,  people 
as  wildly  divergent  in  their  styles  as  John  Ciardi, 
William  Carlos  Williams,  Robert  Lowell;  they 
helped  me  for  no  reason  except  for  the  perfection 
of  the  art.  They  were  absolutely  selfless  and  gen- 
erous, and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  1 put  in 
the  time.  I figure  I’ll  pass  it  along  to  the  extent  that 
young  poets  will  listen  to  me,  which  isn't  much.” 
The  young  poets  and  writers  who  have  come  to 
the  Work  Center,  across  30  years,  know  othePA'ise: 
at  once  formidable  in  his  lack  of  compromise  and 
his  disdain  for  bourgeois  culture,  he  is  also  pro- 
foundly generous  \Aath  sound  advice  that  has  saved 
many  writers  a lot  of  time  and  grief. 

When  I turn  off  the  county  road  and  head  down 
the  sand  road  to  Dugan’s,  scrapping  the  car  doors 
on  scrub  pines  and  mindful  of  the  muffler  on  roots 
and  rocks,  1 crest  the  hill  where  I can  see  the  bay. 
The  abandoned  old  car  from  Walker  Evan’s  pho- 
tograph is  still  down  in  the  field.  1 stop  and  thrill 
knowing  1 am  going  to  meet  the  poet  who  wrote 
"Life  Comparison."  "Love  Song:  1 and  Thou,”  “Let- 
ter to  Donald  Fall,”  and  dozens  more  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  moving  poems  ever  written  in 
America. 

KEITH  .ALTHAUS  is  the  author  of  Rival  Heavens, 
I’lihlisheti  in  I99o  by  Provincctown  Arts  Press. 
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THE  SHAPE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Judith  Shahn  met  her  fiiture  husband  at  Olivet 
College  in  Michigan.  She  was  17  and  Dugan 
was  a seasoned  World  War  II  veteran,  hon- 
ored by  his  country  with  educational  support 
via  the  G.  I.  Bill.  Shahn  said  she  “got  in  the 
habit  of  calling  her  husband  ‘Dugan’  because  ev- 
erybody called  everybody  by  his  or  her  last  name.” 
Shahn  experienced  a college  population  that  was 
mostly  older  vets  and  younger  girls.  “If  you  talk  to 
anyone,  who  went  to  a co-ed  college  in  that  era,” 
she  told  me  in  a long  interview  in  1996,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  retrospective  at  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum,  “you’O  hear  the  same 
story.  We  had  a big  student  strike  at  the  college  in 
1948,  which  we  lost.  We  were  told  our  transcripts 
would  be  blackballed  from  any  college  in  the  States. 
Whether  that  was  true  or  not,  a group  of  us  went 
off  to  Mexico  for  two  years  to  a place  then  called 
Mexico  City  College.  Another  group,  let’s  say,  the 
smarter  group  went  to  study  in  Paris. 

“This  was  the  pre-McCarthy  era.  Congress  had 
a Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Hollywood  Ten  and  political 
clampdown.  A college  strike  was  so  unusual  that 
Life  magazine  sent  a team  out  to  this  tiny  college 
in  Michigan.  The  crew  was  there  a week,  taking 
photographs,  interviewing  people.  Nothing  ap- 
peared in  Life  but  there  was  a long  story  in  Time. 
Ours  was  a last  flare  of  student  political  activity 
before  the  lethargy  of  the  Eisenhower  years  set  in, 
along  with  the  fear  of  McCarthy.” 

Shahn  has  one  painting,  “The  Accuser,”  a simple 
white,  frosty  form  of  a man  sticking  out  his  finger. 


a single  digit,  not  cursing,  but  accusing  by  point- 
ing— naming  names.  From  Shahn’s  point  of  view, 
the  gesturing  figure  is  the  enemy,  not  the  victim. 
Today,  when  she  thinks  about  it,  she  gets 
goosebumps,  reminding  her,  because  she  was  bom 
in  Paris  on  Bastille  Day,  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  the 
French  Revolution.  Her  painting  is  a J'acctisel  but 
in  English,  because  she  is  an  American. 

In  October  of  ’29  her  father,  the  painter  Ben 
Shahn  and  his  family,  returned  to  the  U.S.,  out- 
raged by  the  case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  the  Bos- 
ton anarchists  who  sold  fish,  repaired  shoes,  and, 
accused  of  a murder  during  a holdup,  were  subse- 
quently executed.  In  response,  Ben  Shahn  pro- 
duced a searing  group  of  Goya-like  paintings  of 
this  tragedy — cries  from  his  heart — from  whence 
he  derived  the  power  of  the  artist  to  affect  social 
reality.  Much  later,  he  gave  a series  of  lectures  at 
Harvard  (later  published  as  a book,  The  Slutf’e  of 
Content)  in  which  he  defended  his  art  against  the 
critics  of  social  realism  by  saying  his  was  a per- 
sonal realism — that  the  realism  is  bom  from  a force 
in  his  “guts.” 

Judith  Shahn  was  12  when  she  started  going  to 
classes  given  by  Moses  Soyer.  “I’ve  got  a couple  of 
wonderful  photographs  of  this  fat  little  girl,  me,  in 
the  class  with  the  nude  model  and  adults.  Every- 
body else  was  an  adult.  Somebody  standing  next 
to  me  said,  ‘You  know  her  work  reminds  me  of 
Milton  Avery.’  I turned  around.  It  was  Jim  Lechay, 
a friend  of  Moses’s,  visiting.” 


TWO  BLUES  & A BLACK 

Growing  up  in  hard  times,  Judith  Shahn  absorbed 
the  aesthetic  of  immediacy  in  documentary  pho- 
tography and  art  made  for  public  murals,  protest 
posters,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  Her  work 
incorporates  the  bum  and  sting  of  emotion,  yet 
emanates  an  aura  of  past  time,  a Proustian  suffu- 
sion of  happiness,  silently  glowing  in  her  draw- 
ings, paintings,  and  silkscreen  prints — a body  of 
work,  achieved  over  a lifetime  while  evolving 
through  its  own  intimate  internal  relations. 

Typically  she  takes  an  object  (she  rarely  does 
portraits  of  people)  and  intensifies  it  enormously 
through  reduction  and  clarification.  Her  genius  is 
to  deal  with  large  simplifications,  then  suddenly 
zero  into  some  vibrant  detail.  If  the  image  is  in 
color,  then  the  colors  are  limited  and  emphatic.  In  , 
her  paintings,  her  colors  resonate  with  a depth  i 
reached  by  glazing  and  re-glazing  layers  of  trans-  > 
parent  acrylic  pigment.  The  flowing,  long  line  also  1 
is  important  to  Shahn,  as  is  the  edge  of  the  hori-  * 
zon  or  the  contour  of  a dune  in  Avery.  Lechay’s 
early  remark  pointed  Shahn  toward  Avery’s  land- 
scapes and  she  immediately  recognized  him  as  a 
kindred  spirit.  Her  titles  are  generally  straightfor- 
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ward,  but  some,  like  “New  England  Landscape,” 
are  loaded;  here  we  witness  an  abandoned  factory’s 
oppressive  power,  remaining  malevolent,  red  build- 
ings against  green  pasture,  after  the  money  ran  out 
and  the  workers  and  managers  disappeared. 

In  printmaking,  since  each  additional  color  re- 
quires hours  or  days  of  labor,  Shahn  tries  to  use  as 
few  colors  as  possible.  For  years  1 have  lived  with 
a print  by  Shahn  of  three  fishing  skiffs,  seen  from 
above  in  a gull’s  eye  view.  There  are  three  colors 
in  the  print — two  blues  and  a black — plus  the  gray 
of  the  paper  that  becomes  the  unpainted  color  of 
the  boats.  Idere  Shahn  shows  us  how  much  of  a 
punch  she  can  pack  with  fewest  colors.  These  flat- 
bottomed  boats  sit  content  to  be  empty  on  a 
ground  of  blue  water.  Somehow,  they  also  float 
on  darker  blue  shadows,  indicating  displacement 
and  motion.  The  construction  of  the  boats  is  finely 
rendered,  black  on  gray,  each  board  outlined,  and 
the  details  of  planking  form  patterns  that  vary  from 
one  boat  to  another,  like  fingerprints  from  differ- 
ent digits  of  the  same  hand.  The  complexity  is 
pleasingly  patterned,  and  the  boat’s  color,  gray, 
being  a vampire  color,  is  tinted  with  a faint  blue 
illusion  cast  by  the  adjacent  blues.  One  boat  has 
one  seat,  the  second  boat  has  two  seats,  and  the 
third  boat  has  three  seats.  Oarlocks  are  not  de- 
picted, nor  anything  else  on  board.  No  lines  moor 
the  boats;  they  seem  anchored  eerily  by  their  dark 
shadows,  levitating  above  the  light  blue  water. 


BLUE  FIRKINS 

Shahn ’s  career  has  been  a search  for  clarity  and 
precision,  a drawing  out  of  the  elements  first  ex- 
pressed as  a precocious  child,  that  is  to  say,  inno- 
cently, unconsciously,  and  genuinely.  When  she 
was  “around  seven,”  her  father  encouraged  her  to 
draw  “all  the  time”:  “Even  a chair  like  that,  draw 


it!”  A Depression  child  with  a woeful  countenance, 
she  assumed  she  had  to  be  self-supporting  when 
she  grew  up.  She  can  remember  “walking  the  dog 
around  the  block  and  wondering  if  1 should  learn 
typing  or  shorthand  so  1 could  become  a secre- 
tary.” But  her  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  a wait- 
ress on  a boat  (because  she  thought  waitresses 
made  the  food  and  she  loved  cooking). 

Travel,  too,  gave  her  a sense  of  narrative  as  a 
pictorial  journey:  ‘When  we  came  up  here  to  Truro 
in  the  '30s  we  used  to  take  the  Fall  River  Line,  an 
overnight  from  New  York,  to  either  New  Bedford 
or  Fall  River.  Then  we’d  get  on  a train  that  would 
drop  us  right  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  the  house, 
and  we’d  walk  up  the  hill.  1 just  loved  being  on 
that  boat  at  night.  It  was  so  exciting  to  see  lights 
in  the  distance.” 

When  Shahn  was  a child  in  the  late  ’30s,  her 
mother  was  a supervisor  for  the  Index  of  Ameri- 
can Design,  part  of  the  WPA  Federal  Arts  Project, 
formed  to  produce  rendering  and  watercolor  draw- 
ings that  were  historically  accurate  reproductions 
of  American  design  in  folk  art,  pottery,  weavings. 
“1  didn’t  realize  until  recently,”  Shahn  said,  “the 
influence  of  hanging  out  as  a child,  watching  these 
artists  work.  They  would  talk  to  me  about  what  it 
was  to  be  an  artist.  Some  specialized  in  glass,  some 
fabric,  some  furniture.  Each  artist  had  an  area  of 
expertise.  It  was  decided,  at  the  time,  that  these 
things  could  be  rendered  more  accurately  in  wa- 
tercolor than  by  color  photography.” 

Such  training  in  observation  served  Shahn  to 
produce  numerous  line  drawings  of  everyday  ob- 
jects— from  wire  eggbeaters  and  the  odd  appliances 
found  in  the  kitchen  of  a devoted  cook  to  rocking 
chairs,  porches,  and  windows — that  appeared 
week  after  week  for  35  years  in  the  New  Yorker. 
Lettering,  too,  appears  as  the  vocabulary  of  urban 
life:  Fresh  Produce,  Dressmaker,  Lamps  Rewired, 
Keys  Made.  Many  drawings — 365  in  all — were  re- 


used over  and  over  again.  They  radiate  the  charm 
that  was  the  essence  of  the  celebrated  magazine, 
with  its  anachronistic  insistence  on  quality,  on 
poetry  that  is  at  least  as  well  written  as  prose,  and 
on  drawing  that  is  aptly  executed  as  illustration. 

Often  far  reduced  in  scale,  the  drawing  was 
“framed”  by  text  from  articles  that  flowed  around 
the  image.  The  single,  sharp,  focused  image  jumps 
out  at  the  fatigued  reader.  The  drawings  were  done 
large  and  reduced  for  publication.  “In  fact,”  she 
said,  “a  woman  who  worked  in  the  art  department 
at  the  New  Yorker  and  who  later  opened  her  own 
gallery  specializing  in  the  magazine’s  cartoonists, 
said  to  me  that  my  drawings  could  be  reduced  al- 
most more  than  anybody  else’s.  Which  was  inter- 
esting to  me.  1 didn’t  realize  1 worked  that  clearly, 
but  that’s  really  what  it  means.”  If  Shahn  draws  a 
chest  of  drawers,  then  one  drawer  in  half  open.  If 
she  draws  a set  of  paints,  then  the  paint  is  wet.  If 
she  draws  a pencil,  the  tip  is  blunted  from  use. 

A drawing  of  a barrel  recurs  frequently  in 
Shahn ’s  oeuvre,  an  apparition  of  intense  precision, 
a shape  that  happens  to  feel  more  free  form  than 
tight  or  geometrical.  I called  it  a “barrel,”  but  Shahn 
said,  “That’s  a firkin,  by  the  way.  I love  that  word.” 
A barrel,  I learned,  is  a big  thing,  but  a firkin  is  a 
wooden  cask  in  several  sizes  smaller  than  a barrel, 
with  a removable  cover.  “It  was  used  to  store  food 
that  didn’t  need  much  refrigeration,  like  corned 
beef,  when  there  was  no  electricity.” 

Shahn  said  suddenly,  “I’m  going  to  make  a big 
parenthetical  because  I like  that  word  firkin  so 
much.  This  house,  the  old  house  that  my  parents 
bought,  not  where  we’re  sitting  now  in  my  stu- 
dio, was  owned  by  an  Orthodox  Jew,  the  only  one 
in  Truro,  probably  the  only  Jew  on  the  Lower  Cape 
at  that  time,  named  Mr.  Glass.  My  late  neighbor 
down  the  hill,  Madeline  DeLuze,  a Cape  Verdean, 
remembered  Mr.  Glass  arriving  each  summer.  Fie 
would  come  over  on  the  boat  from  Boston,  dressed 
entirely  in  white  from  head  to  toe,  which  doesn’t 
exactly  fit  with  one’s  stereotypical  notions  of  Or- 
thodox Jews,  whom  you  think  of  dressed  in  black. 
But  she  said  he  would  bring  all  his  kosher  provi- 
sions in  firkins.  It  sounds  like  such  an  antiquated 
word,  but  she  used  it  as  easily  as  you  used  the 
word  barrel.” 

Truro  Center  boasts  a genuine  antique  shop. 
Trifles  and  Treasures,  where  one  of  the  owners, 
Judy  Perry,  Shahn’s  supplier  of  many  objects,  col- 
lected blue  firkins.  Shahn  was  in  the  shop  when 
she  saw  a collection  of  them  in  stacks.  That’s  when 
she  got  the  idea  of  doing  a painting  of  blue  firkins: 
“I  have  a little  firkin  in  New  York,  which  I made  a 
drawing  from.  I was  looking  through  my  own  book 
of  New  Yorker  drawings  and  saw  my  firkin  that  I 
had  done  a long  time  ago,  and  I realized  then  I 
would  do  the  painting  of  blue  firkins  that  I had 
seen  in  Judy  Perry’s  workshop.  Things  work  back 
and  forth  that  mysterious  way.  I get  ideas  for  paint- 
ings, then  forget,  but  the  good  ones  come  back.” 

If  the  barrel  is  now  painted  blue,  and  the  scale 
is  reduced,  do  we  have  a firkin?  How  does  color 
work  for  Shahn?  How  does  the  blue  transform  the 
image  as  a color  shape,  as  opposed  to  a detailed 
drawing?  Is  there  any  way  to  answer,  except  to 
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say  that  the  mystery  of  the  object  gets  more  in- 
tense'?’ Often  Shahn  wants  to  move  on  to  some- 
thing else,  but  there  are  years  when  firkins  or  green- 
black  jars  will  obsess  her.  One  painting  has  more 
than  20  green-black  jars,  which  she  dreamed  be- 
fore she  painted:  ; don't  often  dream  paintings, 
then  remember  . m and  do  them.  1 do  dream 
them,  but  1 u>.:  '!'■  forget.  But  this  was  a dream  of 
a complete  iiainting  and  1 decided  I would  do  it.” 
In  dreams  one  gathers  that  Shahn  multiplies  the 
single  images  that  appear  to  her  in  reality.  Her  urge 
to  work  in  series,  grouping  portions  of  her  work, 
presses  forward. 

If  there  is  a poignancy  to  looking  back  and  re- 
membering the  where  and  when  and  why  each 
piece  was  done,  as  Shahn’s  process  urges,  that  feel- 
ing only  made  her  look  ahead  to  making  new  work. 
Her  process  of  going  back  to  earlier  work  and  re- 
solving it  anew,  more  to  her  liking,  results  from 
increases  in  her  skill  and  knowledge.  Dugan  works 
the  same  way  writing  his  poetry,  Shahn  says.  “If 
he  is  not  urged  to  write  by  a recent  dream  or  an 
event  as  compelling,  he  may  search  his  old  note- 
books.” A number  of  Shahn’s  prints  are  crisper, 
more  realized  versions  of  earlier  paintings,  adapted 
and  transfomied  long  after  the  initial  impression. 


WOMAN  WITH  BASKET 

"Woman  with  Basket,”  a popular  print  on  rice  pa- 
per, is  based  on  a small  gouache  done  in  Mexico 
when  Shahn  was  a college  student  in  the  late  ’40s. 
She  rediscovered  it.  recognized  how  far  her  draw- 
ing had  come,  and  realized  she  could  translate  it 
perfectly  into  a silkscreen  print:  "Since  die  con- 
trast of  textures  and  patterns  was  central,  I felt 
that  theme  could  be  rendered  very  well.  The  di- 
rect statement  of  the  woman  with  the  basket  on 
her  head,  and  the  clean,  sculptural  lines  are  suited 
to  the  print  medium."  The  woman  is  seen  walk- 


ing away  from  the  viewer,  and  the  only  indication 
of  nationality  is  the  milk  chocolate  color  of  her 
amis  and  legs.  “The  woman  isn’t  specifically  Mexi- 
can,” Shahn  said,  “she  could  be  Caribbean.” 

The  approach  to  Dugan  and  Shahn’s  house  in 
Tmro  is  reached  via  a steep  sandy  road  pocked 
with  deep,  tire-swallowing  holes.  On  foot  one 
walks  along  a path  strewn  with  collections  of  flow- 
erpots stacked  one  on  top  of  another,  like  snaking 
columns.  Inside  the  house,  the  walls  seem  like  liv- 
ing lungs  held  open  by  the  force  of  breathing.  One 
wall  between  the  dining  room  and  living  room  is 
a cabinet  of  glass  shelves  supporting  rows  of  glass 
botdes.  Many  of  die  pieces  belonged  to  her  niodier. 
Here  her  mother  had  wanted  an  aquarium,  but  that 
was  not  possible  widiout  water  and  electricity.  The 
glass  shelves  are  fine  and  original — the  conception 
is  to  allow  seeing  from  both  sides.  It  is  the  work  of 
her  grandfather,  a cabinetmaker  who  also  built  the 
steep  staircase  leading  to  the  second  floor,  and 
made  other  improvements  when  Shahn’s  parents 


purchased  the  property  in  1924.  Shahn  was  a tod- 
dler when  her  father  and  the  photographer  Walker 
Evans,  in  a show  of  independence  from  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association,  held  their  own  ex- 
hibition in  a bam  down  the  hill. 

Twelve  years  later,  deep  in  the  Depression, 
Shahn  was  six  years  old  when  she  implored  her 
mother  not  to  sell  the  house,  to  find  a way  to  keep 
it.  Here  we  see  how  Shahn  was  formed  by  poli- 
tics, and  why  at  the  same  time  her  work  is  not 
political  but  celebratory.  (When  she  wants  to  ex- 
press herself  politically,  she  goes  to  a board  meet- 
ing at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  but  in  the  back 
of  her  mind  is  a desire  to  paint  a summer  feast  of 
lobster  and  corn.)  Her  own  studio  is  a later  addi- 
tion, as  is  Dugan’s  book-lined  study,  reached  by 
walking  through  a “false  wall”  that  separates  their 
spaces.  Shahn’s  studio  is  dense  with  work  in 
progress  and  storage  that  is  readily  available  for 
impulsive  use.  Paintings  are  stacked  face  to  face 
and  back  to  back  against  flat  files  storing  editions 
of  prints. 

Shahn  loves  the  look  of  tools,  whether  kitchen 
utilities  or  the  contents  of  a carpenter’s  box.  Tools 
are  what  one  uses  to  make  the  object  that  Shahn 
draws,  and  Shahn  knows  that  her  own  descrip- 
tions can  become  so  economical  that  the  rough- 
ness of  the  original  is  lost.  And  her  early  work  was 
rough  in  a way  that  she  regrets  losing:  “Often, 
when  I start  something,  I try  and  start  it  rougher, 
but  I begin  cleaning  it  up.  I’m  sorry  about  that.  I 
don’t  know  where  that  comes  from.”  If  Shahn’s 
present  work  shows  continuity  with  the  past,  it  is 
through  multiple  images  with  similar  patterns. 

A lesson  from  printmaking  was  transferred  over 
to  Shahn’s  painting,  and  this  helps  us  understand 
the  clean  edges  of  her  late  paintings.  Shahn  began 
printmaking  in  1974  at  a Bradford  Street  shop 
called  To  The  Lighthouse  Press,  run  by  Charles 
Coleman.  When  Coleman  got  a job  in  Boston, 
Shahn  began  printing  on  her  own:  “The  most 
amazing  thing  happened.  I found  I could  do  it 
much  more  efficiently,  faster,  by  myself,  than 
when  the  two  of  us  were  working  together. 
Which  doesn’t  make  sense  but  was  true.  I enjoyed 
it.  1 understood  it.” 
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BUILD  YOURSELF!" 


I When  Shahn  and  Dugan  were  in  Truro,  they  sub- 
' let  their  New  York  loft-studio.  One  of  her  tenants 
was  Marisol,  the  sculptor.  Shahn  advertised  in  the 
I Village  Voice  and  Marisol  agreed  to  rent  a quarter 
of  the  loft:  “VJe  decided  to  build  this  24-foot  wall 
to  divide  the  area  where  I was  working  and  the 
I area  where  she  would  be  working.  1 ordered  the 
I lumber  and  the  Homosote  and  she  showed  up 
wearing  pointy  red  shoes  with  little  heels.  1 said  to 
' myself,  ‘Judy,  this  is  one  wall  you’re  going  to  build 
[ by  yourself,’  which  1 did.  1 broke  three  hammers 
in  the  process.” 

In  the  winter  of  1974  Shahn  was  obliged  to 
vacate  her  studio  in  New  York,  which  she’d  used 
for  20  years,  a traumatic  episode  that  left  her  think- 
ing she  might  never  work  again.  Her  paintings  were 
stacked  in  the  hall  and  she  heard  people  going  up 
to  the  next  floor,  only  recently  vacated  by  Franz 
Kline.  The  hallway  voices  said,  “Oh,  should  we 
take  some  of  these?”  To  hear  that  her  work  was 
not  good  enough  to  steal  made  Shahn  feel  deval- 
ued. She  was  chagrined  that  the  new  tenants  ac- 
tually poked  a hole  in  a portrait  of  Shahn  and  her 
mother,  painted  by  her  father.  In  the  painting  there 
is  a heavy  rim  around  the  child’s  expression,  the 
Depression  child  look.  One  can  understand  why. 
The  new  tenants  “moved  in  pizza  ovens  and  made 
art  bread.” 

Shahn  and  Dugan  spend  most  of  the  year  in 
the  house  on  a wild  bluff  near  Truro’s  Pamet  Har- 
bor, with  a view  stretching  across  the  bay  to 
Provincetown.  Although  the  house  is  Shahn’s 
childhood  home,  Dugan’s  study  and  Shahn’s  stu- 
dio are  later  additions.  Dugan’s  study  is  reached 
by  passing  through  Shahn’s  studio,  where  the  soar- 
ing height  is  flooded  with  natural  light.  The  tall 
poet  must  stoop  to  enter  his  study,  where  the  ceil- 
ing is  suddenly  low.  His  dark  wooden  desk  has  a 
single  reading  lamp,  casting  a cone  of  light  on  his 
papers.  The  room  is  still  and  active  at  once.  The 
walls  are  insulated  with  many  books,  and  the  air 
seems  to  hum  or  murmur  with  the  energy  of  voices 
stored  in  the  volumes.  Dugan’s  doorway,  cut  into 
the  wall  separating  the  two  workspaces,  is  dis- 
guised as  part  of  her  wall  when  shut.  Dugan  calls 
it  a “false  door.” 

In  Shahn’s  studio  the  walls  are  covered  with 
I rough,  wide  boards  painted  white,  bouncing  rather 
than  absorbing  sound  and  light.  Here  her  hammers 
’ ring.  She  no  longer  uses  hammers  with  those 

* breakable  wooden  handles.  Now  she  uses  steel 
hammers  formed  from  one  piece,  with  a leather 

J sheath  on  the  gripping  part.  She  knows  they  won ’t 
disintegrate  in  her  hand. 

1 
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Shahn  loves  the  look  of  tools, 
whether  kitchen  utilities  or  the 
contents  oj a carpenter's  box. 
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fire  observation  post,  and  some  smart  Walling  re- 
built it  here  rather  than  let  it  be  tom  down.  The 
low-slung  house  looks  at  Slough  Pond  through  a 
thin  veil  of  trees.  A path  descends  down  to  the 
hidden  banks  of  Round  Pond.  Between  the  two 
ponds,  I feel  at  once  the  return  of  my  mother’s 
intimate  world  of  sophistication  and  friends,  drink- 
ing martinis  and  Chablis  in  their  ’60s  modern 
houses  with  butterfly  chairs  on  splintery  wooden 
decks  overlooking  the  remarkably  round  kettle 
ponds. 

We  walk  across  the  rough  lawn  and  down  the 
sandy  path,  woven  of  tree  roots  and  quilted  with 
green  moss  to  Slough  and  run  into  the  novelist 
Mary  Gordon,  taking  a swim.  A wind  is  ruffling 
the  surface  of  the  pond.  Clear,  clean,  wrinkled 
water.  Pickerelweed  and  lily  pads  and  frogs  and 
dead  brown  leaves  on  the  sandy  bottom.  Dragon- 
flies mating.  A sailfish  is  tied  up  just  off  a little 
floating  dock. 

It’s  all  as  it  was  in  the  '60s:  The  comforting 
embrace  of  the  trees,  the  wind  hissing  in  the  leaves, 
the  semi-spiritual  world  of  summer  in  the  woods. 
Parts  of  some  of  my  earliest  summers  were  spent 
here.  In  later  boyhood  I put  my  face  into  the  smelly 
green  diving  mask  on  someone’s  deck  on 
Horseleech  Pond.  In  early  adolescence  we  spent 
July  on  Williams  Pond;  my  brother  read  Catcher  in 
the  Rye;  he  and  I fished  all  day  from  the  rowboat; 
we  dreamed  all  night  that  we  were  still  in  the  row- 
boat on  the  pond,  fishing  for  sunfish.  On  Round 
Pond  there  are  still  only  three  households  that  di- 
vide ownership  of  the  pond  with  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment. Across  Slough  Pond,  Marion  Schlesinger  is 
still  in  her  house,  as  are  the  Chermayeffs. 

The  ponds  are  unchanged  from  the  way  they 
were  when  Kennedy  was  president  and  I was  a 


Bumper  to  bumper  traffic  all  the  way 
up  Route  6 from  Eastham.  Then  the 
long,  narrow,  unmarked  sandy  road 
edged  by  sweet  fern,  bisecting  the 
vestigial  King's  Highway,  as  it  winds 
through  the  woods  and  up  to  the 
hidden  crown  of  Slough  Pond.  We 
step  out  of  the  rental  family  van, 
greeted  by  cousins  and  small  chil- 
dren—the  gentle  new  family  here  at 
the  old  Walling  place. 


I’m  overwhelmed  with  the  nostalgic  perfume 
of  the  woods,  almost  stricken.  This  summer  day  it 
rides  on  the  air  as  strong  as  incense,  hitting  my 
nostrils  like  pepper  spray.  First  the  warm  sweet 
aroma  of  the  sun  wamiing  the  resinous  pitch  pines 
and  the  shrub  oak,  then  the  bayberry  that  smells 
vaguely  European,  reminding  me  of  my  mother 
and  of  the  south  of  France.  But  the  smell  is  specific 
to  this  part  of  the  Cape  and  to  summers  on  these 
ponds  in  the  woods.  The  secret,  I discover  later,  is 
that  bay  bushes  have  leaves  with  an  aroma  like 
the  scented  myrde  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  other 
secret  is  the  closeness  of  the  ocean,  less  than  a 
mile  away  as  the  crow  flies,  its  salty  tang  in  the 
air,  the  rollers  thundering  in  the  still  afternoon.  And 
then  there  is  the  indefinable  clean  smell  of  the  tide- 
less water  of  the  pond,  its  deep  intimacy  and  pu- 
rity, its  almost  astringent  blueness.  I didn’t  quite 
realize  how  much  I love  these  kettle  ponds. 

The  Walling  house  feels  utterly  familiar,  pos- 
sessing a folly  that  rises  four  stories  over  the  single- 
story house.  This  tower  was  once  an  old  Wellfleet 
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little  boy  because  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
(thank  you,  Ted  Kennedy)  prevented  any  new  con- 
struction within  its  limits.  All  the  houses  that  ex- 
' isted  then  were  allowed  to  grandfather  in.  The 
surprising  result  is  that  what  felt  mildly  suburban 
in  1961 — modem  houses  with  big  decks  and  sta- 
tion wagons  parked  alongside  small,  uncultivated 
yards  with  clotheslines — now  feels  like  wilderness. 
I In  those  days,  to  find  the  solitude  you  have  here 
today  in  the  Wellfleet  woods,  you  would  have  had 
. to  go  to  a lake  far  north  in  Maine  or  high  up  in 
I New  York’s  Adirondacks.  But  time  and  the 
' Kennedys  have  made  the  ice-block  lakes  and  kettle 
ponds  of  Cape  Cod  into  Thoreauvian  wilderness 
again. 

In  the  Walling  guest  cabin,  on  the  brick 
screened-in  porch,  there  is  a patch  of  cement.  On 
October  13,  1950,  Hayden  and  Odette  and  little 
Christopher  Walling  sunk  their  right  hands  into 
wet  cement  and  left  their  imprint  for  the  ages.  I 
look  down  at  their  disembodied  paws  and  see  them 
waving  to  me  from  across  50  years.  I can  see  them 
here  on  their  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, at  the  start  of  their  life  as  a family.  The  inno- 
cence of  the  gesture — the  beginning  of  it  all — has 
a terrible  poignancy  now  that  they  are  all  gone 
and  another  family  is  here  starting  out  their  string 
of  summers  on  the  pond  in  the  woods.  I know 
this  moment,  too,  because  Clara  and  Jamie  and 
Henry  and  I also  sank  our  hands  in  wet  cement  to 
j signal  to  the  future  that  we  had  started  our  life  in 
j Washington,  D.C.  I didn’t  date  our  hand  imprints 
but  the  impulse  was  the  same:  Here  we  are,  the 
four  of  us,  forever  and  ever,  here  on  the  earth.  But 
gendy  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  never  be  like  this  again. 
I I look  at  this  date — Oct.  13,  1950 — and  I think 
1 of  the  war  that  had  ended  five  years  earlier,  and  of 
j the  books  that  were  about  to  change  the  culture. 
Literature  was  still  a leading  force.  JFK  was  still  a 
Congressman,  and  Senator  McCarthy  had  just 
begun  to  do  his  damage.  Truman  was  in  the  White 
House.  Faulkner  was  at  his  peak.  A young  cartoon- 
; ist  named  Charles  Schulz  had  just  made  his  debut 
with  a new  comic  strip  called  Peanuts. 


On  Newcomb  Hollow  Beach,  under  a moon, 
on  the  cool  sand  of  the  summer  berm,  a cookout. 
The  older  men  in  faded  painter’s  pants  tend  to  the 
I beach  fire  and  the  old  equipment  for  boiling  com 
‘ and  grilling  meat.  The  younger  boys  from  Man- 
: hattan  play  touch  football  with  their  dread-locked 
; friends.  All  the  cool  people  from  the  ponds  gather 
with  their  guests.  The  Chermayeffs,  Ivan  and  Jane, 
he  the  genius  who  designed  the  Mobil  logo,  she  a 
■ live  wire. 

Clara  discovers  that  Ivan  was  a classmate  of 
her  father’s  at  Harvard.  And  here  is  Mary  Gordon 
and  her  teenage  daughter.  I chat  with  Gordon 
about  her  recent  Penguin  Lives  biography,  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  when  we  get  onto  Final  Payments,  Gor- 
don says  that  guys  my  age  (42)  would  tell  her  that 
they  read  the  book  in  the  late  '7 Os  because  it  helped 
them  pick  up  girls. 

My  mother  is  remembered  here.  To  people  like 
t Philip  and  Anna  Walling  Hamburger,  I am  Diana 


Michaelis’s  son.  Anna  tells  Clara  about  Mom’s 
beauty.  “She  was  a bright  light,”  she  says,  looking 
me  in  the  eye.  Philip  Hamburger,  whose  first  Talk 
stories  for  the  New  Yorker  were  edited  by  Harold 
Ross,  in  his  tweed  jacket  and  golf  hat  and  beach 
chair,  shouts  to  me:  “I  knew  your  mother!”  Ham- 
burger tells  me  how  he  received  this  morning  a 
letter  from  Bill  Maxwell,  who  died  last  week.  The 
strange  feeling  of  a voice  now  dead  still  alive  in  a 
letter. 


In  the  morning  we  drive  over  to  Provincetown. 
At  the  first  sight  of  the  bay  from  Snail  Road,  my 
son  Henry  says,  “Cape  Cod!”  Boy,  is  it  ever:  The 
bay  and  sky  stretch  out  before  us,  promising  sum- 
mer. We  drive  a litde  way  into  Commercial  Street 
and  park  in  front  of  Chris  Busa’s  house.  Henry 
wants  to  ride  on  my  shoulders.  I knock  on  Busa’s 
front  door,  and  after  an  interval,  Chris  appears  from 
the  shower,  drying  his  hair.  He  doesn’t  know  me 
at  first  sight  behind  the  screen  door.  His  brow  is 
knotted  and  he  looks  out  suspiciously — a bill  col- 
lector? An  angry  subscriber?  A day-tripper  want- 
ing directions  to  the  whale  watching  boats? 

But  when  I say  hello  and  supply  my  name  the 
old  Chris  suddenly  pops  out,  smiling,  swearing, 
shaking  his  head.  He  welcomes  us  all  in  and,  once 
I introduce  Clara  and  Jamie  and  Henry.  Chris 
launches  into  a full-scale  roundup  of  his  literary 
and  publishing  activities.  Up  in  his  office,  among 
the  submissions  to  and  back  issues  of  Provincetown 
Arts,  he  points  out  the  books  he's  working  on.  On 
one  side  of  the  studio  is  a cardboard  box  full  of 
manuscripts  and  papers;  it’s  labeled  in  black 
marker:  STOUT — a book  he  edited  of  the  journals 
of  the  painter  Myron  Stout.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  studio  is  another  cardboard  box  labeled  DUNE 
BOOK — a novel  in  progress.  Chris  picks  up  the 
cover  letter  on  a submission  from  Edmund  Wilson’s 
son,  Reuel,  and  there  is  an  interview  with  Edmund 
White  that  he’s  publishing.  There’s  a tribute  to 
Stanley  Kunitz  in  the  current  issue.  Also  there’s 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Provincetown  Banner  pro- 
testing against  the  “heterophobic”  board  of  the 
tennis  club;  the  gay  officers  don’t  like  his  macho 
manners  and  rescinded  the  lifetime  membership 
he  earned  after  he  retired  from  teaching  tennis  at 
the  club.  His  troubles  comfort  me.  I have  that 
warm,  fuzzy  feeling  of  being  home  in  my  old  fam- 
ily. Everything  is  familiar:  Stanley  Kunitz  (still  alive! 
At  95!  And  recently  named  Poet  Laureate  of  the 
United  States),  dune  books,  the  power  struggles 
at  the  tennis  club,  the  ongoing  battles  in 

P-town’s  decades  old  Gay-Straight  war,  the 
clumps  and  piles  of  manuscripts,  and  of  course  the 
Edmunds:  Wilson  and  White — now  there’s  P-town 
in  a nutshell. 

Inside  Busa’s  front  door,  a pencil  cartoon  by 
the  performance  artist  Karen  Finley  facetiously  has 
Eeyore  saying  to  Pooh,  “Don’t  look  at  me  that  way. 
Pooh.  You  give  me  a boner!”  This  dumb,  sopho- 
moric  drawing,  framed  and  hanging  here  by  the 
door  is  so  totally  P-town,  I feel  a sense  of  uninter- 
rupted time:  1 could  be  right  back  here,  I know 
this  so  well. 
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As  we  continue  down  Commercial  on  foot  in 
the  sunshine,  I point  out  the  Romanos’  old  house 
to  the  boys  as  the  place  where  I first  kissed  a girl, 
Henry  loyally  turns  to  Clara  and  says,  “You, 
Mommy?”  The  scale  of  the  street  and  the  houses 
is  wonderful — I always  forget  this  about  P-town. 
The  small,  utterly  human  dwellings,  one  beside 
the  other,  in  their  two  rows,  front  and  back,  flank- 
ing the  one-lane  street,  all  beside  the  huge  bay  and 
sky.  Harmon,  Friedman,  Huber,  Bissell,  White  Dory 
. . . and  619  Commercial,  our  old  house  beside  the 
sea.  It  looks  sad,  forlorn,  neglected.  Paint  is  peel- 
ing. No  one  is  home.  The  back  porch,  by  the  old 
kitchen  door,  is  a shambles.  Upstairs,  the  studio 
has  an  odd,  almost  beckoning  emptiness.  And  then 
I remember:  the  house  was  on  the  market  a year 
ago.  Anna  Lewis  told  me.  The  Leavitts  have  prob- 
ably sold  the  house. 

1 take  the  boys  down  through  the  White  Dory 
seaside  gate  to  the  beach.  We  take  some  snapshots: 
the  boys  and  1 posing  with  619  behind  us.  As  we 
pose,  I remember  how  tourists  used  to  come  in 
here  to  this  enclosed  part  of  the  beach  and  do  just 
what  1 am  doing  now  with  my  sons.  I remember 
how  Dad  used  to  pose  Peter  and  me  in  front  of  the 
bulkhead,  or  on  the  deck,  or  with  the  flats  behind 
us,  hoping  always  for  the  Christmas  card  shot. 
Divorce  or  no  divorce,  the  Christmas  card  contin- 
ued for  a few  years  to  be  his  job.  Then  Mom  took 
it  over. 

As  we’re  taking  pictures,  1 can  see  Anne  Packard 
up  in  her  studio,  at  work  at  her  easel.  I feel  bashful 
about  intermpting  her  while  she’s  working.  And 
tlien  she  looks  over  her  shoulder  and  suddenly  calls 
out  the  window:  ‘‘David?  David!”  She  comes  clat- 
tering down  the  stairs  in  her  house  and  flies  out 
onto  the  deck,  paintbrushes  still  in  her  hands.  “My 
God!”  she  cries.  “1  can’t  believe  it!”  It  turns  out 
that  a friend  of  Anne’s  named  Paul  Koch  showed 
her  the  portion  of  my  journal  from  1991,  published 
this  summer  in  .Awerkau  Schohu.  He  read  it  aloud 
to  her  last  night  over  dinner.  She  was  moved  by  it, 
and  she  got  the  address  of  the  magazine  in  order 
to  offer  me  her  house  for  a week  in  September. 
And  now  here  I am! 

We  walk  into  the  house  as  we’re  talking — Clara 
and  the  boys  are  roving  around  on  the  big  old 
Bissell  deck — and  the  combination  of  paints  and 
oils  and  turpentine  and  the  nearness  of  the  sea  and 
Anne’s  generosity  and  heartfelt  reaction  to  the 
piece  overwhelm  me.  Then  Susan  Packard  appears 
with  her  15-month  daughter,  Rebecca,  and  then  a 
moment  later,  Cynthia  appears,  and  so  does  the 
son  who  was  three  in  the  1991  journal  and  is  now 
13.  There  is  so  much  suddenly  in  the  circuits: 
Anne’s  feelings  about  the  journal  and  about  Mom, 
which  she  lights  on  and  returns  to  (“Your  mother’s 
encouragement  made  me  feel  like  a painter”);  her 
surprise  that  here  I am;  her  generosity  and  kind- 
ness; her  offer  of  the  house,  which  she  repeats  as 
she  shows  me  the  improvements  she’s  made  to  it; 
Susan’s  presence  with  her  beautiful  daughter;  the 
studio  upstairs  and  the  painting  on  the  easel;  the 
good  paintings  on  the  walls,  including  a Max  Bohm 
and  the  succeeding  Packard  generations  of  paint- 
ers; the  Joel  Meyerowitz  photograph,  circa  1979, 
of  bohemian  Anne  and  her  sexy  daughters:  top- 
less Leslie  and  hard-edged  Cynthia  and  private. 


lovely  Susan;  and  Clara  and  Jamie  and  Henry  weav- 
ing through  it  all. 

1 become  hypnotized.  I’m  aware  of  every  pass- 
ing moment — every  second  seems  charged — but  1 
feel  unable  to  lift  a finger.  At  one  point  as  Jamie 
and  Henry  are  running  around  on  the  deck  (My 
boys!  On  Bissell's  deck!),  I point  out  to  Jamie  the 
sand-colored  concrete  wall  that  used  to  enclose 
the  White  Dory  guest  beach.  A piece  of  that  wall, 
with  its  familiar  tan  concrete  surface,  still  runs 
adjacent  to  the  Packard  deck.  When  1 was  a year 
older  than  Jamie  is  now  I used  to  run  along  the 
sandpapery  top  of  that  wall,  imagining  that  it  was 
a runway  and  that  1 was  a PBA  airplane  (a  DC-3) 
like  the  one  on  which  my  daddy  flew  into 
Provincetown  from  the  White  House.  Again  and 
again  I’d  sprint  up  the  runway  and  fling  myself 
out  onto  the  White  Dory  sand.  I sketch  this 
memory  for  Jamie  and  then,  to  please  me,  he  does 
exactly  as  I used  to  do.  He  runs  along  the  concrete 
wall  and  flings  himself  into  the  sand.  He  looks  back 
to  make  sure  1 am  watching.  He  says,  “See,  Daddy, 
see!”  I even  try  to  take  a picture  of  this  reenact- 
ment of  my  childhood,  but,  naturally,  I’ve  run  out 
of  film.  As  soon  as  1 see  the  digital  “E”  for  Empty 
on  the  camera’s  display,  1 feel  deeply  let  down.  I 
won’t  have  a record  of  this  moment.  In  the  next 
instant  I wonder:  What  the  fuck  am  I doing  this 
for?  These  are  my  memories  not  Jamie’s. 

But  1 want  it  all  back.  And  I want  it  all  to  go 
away.  I want  to  stay.  Aird  I want  to  get  out  of  here 
as  fast  as  I can — get  back  to  my  real  life.  1 keep 
noricing  tire  heaviness  in  my  heart  whenever  I look 
over  to  619,  and  especially  when  Anne  mentions 
that  the  Leavitts  did  sell  the  house  to  a pair  of  MIT 
professors  (for  $7 15,000)  and  that  there’s  talk  that 
they  are  going  to  do  a massive  renovation.  The 
old  house,  the  619  I knew,  is  still  basically  there 
right  now.  I could  have  had  it  back.  The  fantasy 
could  be  mine:  Here  is  P-town,  the  bay,  the  sky, 
the  flats,  and  we  could  spend  a couple  of  weeks 
here  every  year  and  rent  it  the  rest  of  the  time. 
The  boys  could  sleep  in  the  studio.  The  new  baby 
could  sleep  in  the  middle  room.  The  au  pair  could 
sleep  in  our  Indian  housekeeper  Gopal’s  room. 
Clara  and  I could  sleep  in  Mom’s  room?  And  that, 
of  course,  is  where  the  dream  breaks  down.  Mom’s 
room?  What  am  I thinking?  I can’t  buy  my  way 
into  my  mother’s  bedroom. 

That’s  not  the  only  problem  here.  1 also  keep 
feeling  this  attenuated  sense  of  responsibility  to 
people  who  no  longer  exist  or  who  have  yet  to 
develop.  On  the  one  hand,  I feel  the  force  of  being 
my  mother’s  son,  with  all  the  old  Great  Expecta- 
tions. The  visit  to  Barbara  and  A1  Wasserman  across 
the  street  in  the  White  Dory  brings  some  of  it  back, 
especially  the  religion  we  all  made  of  Nomian’s 
gargantuan  success,  and  the  way  the  big,  solid 
Mailer  books  swelled  our  bookshelves  like  mitered 
waves,  each  new  one  coming  with  the  swamping 
force  of  a tsunami.  The  P-town  of  my  growing  up 
was  full  of  unwritten  novels,  too;  and  they  were 
even  more  fatal.  Today,  after  we  stop  by  and  say 
hello  to  Anna  Lewis  she  sends  us  off  from  her  door 
with  “Don’t  forget  the  Great  American  Novel! 
Someone’s  got  to  write  it.  And  if  it  hits — ten  weeks 
on  the  top  of  the  bestseller  list.  That’s  all  it  takes!” 
This  is  very,  very  strange.  Word  for  word,  this  was 
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my  mother’s  refrain — her  mirroring  of  my  teen- 
age dreams.  It’s  the  ghost  that  hangs  over  the  card- 
board box  labeled  DUNE  BOOK  in  Chris  Busa’s 
- studio — and  over  all  my  early  efforts,  finished  and 
)■  unfinished.  The  Great  American  Novel  poisoned 
my  20s  and  early  30s.  Anna  even  has  a title  she’s 
ready  to  offer  me  as  I go  out  onto  Conway  Street: 
A Clam  Digger's  Philosophy. 

Accompanying  this  odd  revival  of  superannu- 
ated expectations,  I also  feel,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I’m  somehow  letting  down  my  children.  By 
failing  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  P-town  for  my 
boys,  I’m  somehow  not  doing  the  right  thing.  But 
1 know  I’m  doing  the  right  thing.  When  1 stopped 
coming  here  in  1 98 1 after  Mom  died  and  the  house 
was  sold  to  pay  estate  taxes,  1 took  the  largest  piece 
of  my  heart  and  put  it  in  the  deep  freeze.  Then,  in 
1991, 1 thawed  it  out  but  still  had  no  way  to  bring 
it  back  to  life.  Then,  when  I brought  Clara  with 
me  to  the  East  End  in  1992,  and  fog  and  fate  en- 
sured that  I would  propose  marriage  not  on  Long 
Point  in  Provincetown  but  on  Great  Point  in  Nan- 
tucket— when  Nantucket  became  ours,  in  other 
words,  not  hers  alone  as  P-town  had  been  mine — 
1 sealed  off  the  past  and  Provincetown  once  more. 
1 don’t  really  think  I would  even  be  very  happy 
here  now,  and  I know  Clara  would  be  mostly  im- 
patient with  it.  Anne  Packard,  whose  taste  always 
ran  a bit  more  Bohemian  than  Mom’s  and  mine 
and  Big  M’s,  is  furious  about  the  way  things  are  in 
Provincetown  today.  And  she’s  doing  very  well 
here,  too:  business  at  the  Packard  Gallery  is  boom- 
ing, and  Anne  has  bought  Giro’s  restaurant.  Her 
complaints — that  town  is  insanely  crowded,  that 
its  culture  is  “homogenized,”  that  its  struggles  are 
no  longer  worth  it — are  complaints  I've  heard  be- 
fore. And  they  are  still  balanced,  as  they  used  to 
be,  by  the  idea  that  the  East  End  and  the  bay  and 
the  sky  and  the  flats  and  the  sea  do  make  it  all 
, worth  it.  But  the  way  she  talks  about  Howie 
Schneider  moving  to  Truro  and  the  Mailers  hang- 
ing on  in  their  house  and  Mervin  Jules  having  died, 
I hear  that  what  she’s  really  saying  is  that  the  old 
community — the  artists  and  writers  and  hippies 
and  tennis  bums  and  shaggy-haired  teenagers  who 
peopled  the  illuminated  Meyerowitz  Provincetown 
I of  the  1970s — is  gone  for  good.  And  that’s  my  P- 
town.  I can’t  ever  get  that  back  by  buying  back  a 
house. 
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Dateline  Portugal 


Letters  from  Ma^  McCarthy  to  Reuel  K.  Wilson 


Raid  K.  Wilson  was  seven  years  old  when  his  j’arents, 
Edmund  Wilson  and  Alary  McCarthy,  sei’arated  f^er- 
nianentlv.  They  arranged  for  Renel  to  Sf’aid  the  school 
year  with  his  mother  and  the  summer  with  his  father.  In 
a memoir,  a i^ortion  of  which  was  recently  I’lihlished  in 
the  Paris  Review,  Wilson  wrote  about  his  father,  "EWf  " 
with  whom  he  continued  to  spend  summer  yacations  in 
W'ellflect. 

e was  very  interested  in  nature,  and 
he  was  a keen  observer  of  it,  as  his 
journals  and  Upstate  reveal.  Unable  to 
teach  me  handy  skills  he  had  never 
acquired,  he  introduced  me  to  the  out- 
doors. After  finishing  his  work  around  three 
o’clock,  he  often  took  me  for  walks  in  the  woods. 
We  hadn’t  far  to  go,  since  the  wilderness  began 
just  on  the  other  side  of  Route  6.  (Today  the  same 
pinewood  conceals  a sordid  housing  complex.)  As 
we  walked  through  the  bright  blotches  of  light  cast 
by  the  now-waning  summer  sun,  EW  initiated  me 
into  the  ways  of  aromatic  fern,  and  bread-and- 
butter  plants  with  their  tender,  edible  leaves.  In 
June  he  liked  to  ferret  out  the  elusive  lady  slipper, 
a delicate,  fleshy,  purple-pink  wild  orchid.  Having 
found  a specimen  hiding  demurely  among  old 
leaves,  pine  needles,  and  green  ground  cover,  he 
admired  it.  not  forgetting  to  enjoin  me  never  to 
pick  one.  During  our  walks  we  sometimes  encoun- 
tered a painted  turtle.  This  timid  creature,  fimily 
suspended  in  EW’s  grasp,  would  retract  its  head 
and  urinate  copiously  while  we  viewed  its  glossy 
orange  and  black  underside.  One  day  we  saw  some 
leeches  wiggling  around  in  the  water  at  a pond's 
edge.  Tlicy  too,  EW  observed,  were  orange  and 
black,  the  colors  of  Princeton,  his  alma  mater." 

Over  the  course  of  two  or  three  consecutive 
summers,  EW  gave  me  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek 
poetrv.  These  were  less  entertaining  tlian  his  grip- 
ping. almost  daily  after-dinner  readings  of  Dickens’ 
Oliver  Twist.  Harriet  Bcacher  Stowe’s  [hide  Tom's 
Cahill,  and  Edward  Lear,  who  verse  he  rendered 
with  real  verve.  Although  he  couldn't  read  music, 
EW  loved  listening  to  music,  especially  opera,  and 
other  kinds  of  musical  compositions  that  told  a 
storv.  He  initiated  me  into  Paul  Dukas'  dramatic, 
and  scaiy.  Sorcerer's  Apprentice.  As  we  listened 
to  it  on  the  phonograph,  he  narrated  the  story  of  a 
young  boy's  folly  in  invoking  dark  powers  that  he 
couldn't  control. 

EW  also  found  pleasure  in  entertaining  me,  and 
other  children,  with  conjuring  and  the  puppet  the- 
ater. His  brand  of  magic  involved  a lot  of  legerde- 
main. Due  to  his  lack  of  manual  dexterity,  how- 
ever, he  often  inadvertently  revealed  the  secret 
behind  the  "trick."  In  a sequence  meant  to  turn 
white  balls  into  red  balls,  he  held  up  four  white 
balls  between  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Just  before 
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the  climax,  the  balls  would  pop  out  and  crash  to 
the  floor  showing  the  red  caps  that  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  audience.  Little  daunted  by  fail- 
ure, he  would  insist  that  the  spectators  remain  in 
place  while  he  repeated  the  sequence.  He  wasn’t 
much  better  at  card  tricks,  which  he  so  often  be- 
gan with  the  solemn  invitation,  “Pick  a card,  any 
card.”  He  subscribed  to  a magician’s  journal  and 
made  contact  with  a couple  of  professionals  he 
admired. 

In  temis  of  professional  skill,  EW's  mastery  of 
the  quirky  puppeteering  art  far  surpassed  his  me- 
diocre attempts  at  conjuring.  He  owned  a collec- 
tion of  hand  puppets  made  by  a Gemian  master 
craftsman.  When  after  years  of  use  the  attire  of 
the  figures  gave  out  and  their  limbs  began  to  fall 
off.  EW  went  to  great  trouble  and  expense  to  have 
his  troupe  refurbished  by  another  European.  Each 
puppet’s  head  was  a highly  individual  caricature 
which  represented  one  of  the  stock  Punch  and  Judy 
cast.  1 well  remember  Punch  with  his  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  hooked  nose:  his  penchant  for  mind- 
less violence  appealed  as  much  to  his  manipulator 
as  It  did  to  his  young  audience.  Punch’s  ill-used 
spouse  Judy  was  round-faced  and  saccharine  look- 
ing; the  Judge  solemn  with  his  mff  and  wig,  the 
policeman  undistinguished.  A crocodile,  and  a 
black-faced  devil  in  a red  frock,  had  the  role  of 
chastising  the  unregenerate  Punch.  The  Devil,  who 
spoke  in  a high-pitched  whine,  was  EW’s  mouth- 
piece of  choice.  One  summer  night  when  1 was 
about  12,  two  of  my  friends  came  over  to  spend 
the  night.  We  were  to  share  the  large  bed  in  the 
small  attic  bedroom  about  EW’s  study.  This  room 
was  next  to  a larger,  unfinished  room  accessible 
from  the  study  by  a narrow  staircase.  The  big  room 
was  lined  with  bookshelves  holding  a red  multi- 
volume set  of  Lenin’s  works  in  Russian,  multiple 
sets  of  EW’s  own  books,  old  numbers  of  Life  and 
other  magazines,  and  other  materials  that  he  sel- 
dom consulted. 

(The  bedroom  served  as  the  most  private  of 
EW’s  sleeping  lairs  in  the  house,  and  it  was  in  the 
top  drawer  of  the  chest  there  that  1 found  a cache 
of  dried-out  unused  condoms.  At  the  time  1 had 
no  notion  of  what  they  were.  1 also  found  in  the 
same  drawer  a hoard  of  outsized,  tarnished  old 
copper  coins.  Rechecking  the  drawer  the  follow- 
ing summer,  1 found  that  the  condoms  had  disap- 
peared, while  the  pennies  remained.  One  day  EW 
showed  me  the  coins,  explaining  that  they  had 
been  found  at  a gravesite,  having  served  to  seal 
the  corpse’s  eyes  before  burial.) 

On  the  sultry  August  evening  in  question,  EW 
had  been  entertaining  the  three  of  us  boys  with 
puppets  before  we  retired  for  the  night.  After  we 
had  settled  into  bed,  with  the  light  still  on,  a de- 
monic shape  suddenly  intruded  from  behind  the 
doorjamb  and  delivered  a taunting  oration  in  a 
rapid  high-pitched  cackle.  It  was  the  Devil  doing 


an  encore.  It  disappeared,  but  encouraged  by  our 
enthusiasm,  periodically  re-appeared — always 
with  the  same  arrogant  discourse — even  after  we 
had  extinguished  the  light.  Finally  we  were  left 
alone,  but  the  night  was  now  punctuated  by  a vio- 
lent thunderstorm,  and  the  distant  growl  soon 
reached  a crescendo,  blazing  and  crashing  above 
our  heads. 

Ten  years  later,  Reuel ’s  mother,  now  married 
to  Bowden  Broadwater,  went  to  Portugal  to  write 
a piece  for  the  New  Yorker.  Here  is  the  sequence 
of  letters  she  sent. 

Jaminry,  1954 

Dearest  Reuel: 

Here  is  the  first  installment  of  a travelogue. 
We’re  in  Lisbon  and  it’s  snowing  for  the  first  time 
in  10  years.  We’re  staying  in  a pensao,  i.e.  board- 
ing house,  recommended  by  Leonid  [Berman]  who 
knew  it  when  it  was  run  by  a Mme.  Wilson,  who 
has  since  gone  mad  and  retired.  The  present  Mme, 
is  a cigarette-smoldng  aubum-haired  woman  in  a 
red  bolero  jacket,  about  38  years  old,  half-Swed- 
ish,  half-French;  speaks  French,  English,  German, 
Portuguese,  and  Italian  fluently.  She  has  a fat 
French  maman  in  a black  dress  and  white  hair  who 
speaks  French  and  German  and  now  and  then 
glides  into  the  kitchen  and  cooks  something  won- 
derful— a bisque  soup  with  tiny  shrimp  about  as 
big  as  a fingernail,  chicken,  filet  of  sole  as  light  as 
gauze.  The  rest  of  the  staff  is  Portuguese,  a profu- 
sion of  smiles  and  black  hair.  The  language  is  a 
terror,  not  even  the  sounds  are  recognizable.  The 
only  person  we’ve  met  so  far  is  a Portuguese  bal- 
let dancer  (male)  also  recommended  be  Leonid; 
speaks  only  French.  He’s  going  to  take  us  to  the 
Old  Town  tomorrow  night,  the  very  poorest  quar- 
ter, where  they  have  a native  song  called  the  Fado 
that’s  sung  in  the  taverns. 

The  town  is  very  charming.  Most  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  and  fire  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  all  rebuilt  then,  except  the  Old 
Town,  on  a hill,  called  the  Alfame,  which  looks 
like  something  in  the  most  sinister  passages  of  Les 
Miserables.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  in  a minute.  First 
the  rest  of  the  town.  It's  on  a harbor,  the  Tagus 
River,  full  of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  many  sailing  boats; 
until  today  you  could  stand  there  in  the  mornings, 
taking  the  sun  in  your  dressing  room.  The  town  is 
all  pastel  colors,  yellow,  pink,  rose,  blue,  and  pale 
green.  The  houses  have  glazed  tiles  all  over  them, 
like  a bathroom,  colored,  with  pretty  designs. 
There  are  plants  and  palm  trees  everywhere;  or- 
anges and  lemons  are  hanging  from  trees  in  gar- 
dens. The  Portuguese  are  like  Mary  Pimentel;  they 
love  plants  and  animals.  There  are  quantities  of 
pet  shops  full  of  bright-colored  birds;  and  the 
streets  abound  in  muzzled  dogs,  like  stray  bits  of 
fur,  exactly  like  the  Pimentel  dogs.  In  the  grocery 
stores,  the  poorer  ones,  they  keep  the  chickens 


alive  in  crates  on  the  floor.  There’s  a wonderful 
botanical  garden,  full  of  exotic  palms  of  different 
varieties,  other  trees  and  plants,  flowers,  and  gold 
• fish  of  enormous  size.  It  is  all  hills,  perpendicular 
in  spots,  dizzying.  They  have  elevators,  glassed 
in,  like  smallish  skyscrapers,  that  take  you  from 
one  street  to  another,  but  only  in  the  business  dis- 
trict. The  streets  are  paved  with  mosaics,  black  and 
white,  in  amusing  designs. 

It’s  not  exactly  beautiful,  compared  to  the  great 
cities,  Paris,  Florence,  Athens,  or  parts  of  Rome; 
but  it’s  amusing,  gay,  decorative,  as  if  it  were  done 
with  frosting  from  a pastry-tube  for  a children’s 
party.  In  fact,  the  thing  it’s  most  exactly  like  is  Miss 
Brayton’s  garden,  which  I now  think  must  have 
been  completely  the  handiwork  of  old  Joe,  her 
Portuguese  gardener.  It  combines  the  miniature  and 
, the  monumental;  some  of  the  statues  in  the  public 
. squares  are  horrendously  outsize,  like  statues  left 
" from  the  dinosaur  period.  The  churches,  hundreds 
i of  them,  are,  from  out  point  of  view,  over-deco- 
i;  rated  beyond  the  wildest  imaginings;  glittering 
) with  gold  and  encrusted  with  precious  stones;  dead 
Christs  lie  entombed  in  bright  blue  lapis  lazuli.  On 
1 the  other  hand,  there  are  a few  simple  ones  in  pale 
! color,  rose  and  white,  with  pale  gold  ribbons  of 
s trimming;  these  I like  the  best.  In  the  shop  win- 
H dows,  you  see  delightful  arrangements  of  food;  one 
I place  has  a whole  barnyard  with  pigs  made  out  of 
t marzipan.  The  chief  commodities  seem  to  be 
I meats,  cheeses,  wonderful  cakes  and  confections, 
I oranges,  pineapples  and  tangerines,  coffee,  wine, 
I and  shoes.  Shoes  seem  to  have  a magic  charm  for 
I the  people,  perhaps  because  they’ve  just  started 
1 to  wear  them,  or  perhaps  because  the  walking  is 
I so  rough;  you  see  poor  women  clomping  along  in 
i mules  or  bedroom  slippers. 

I In  the  Alfame,  the  little  jigsaw  13th  century 
houses  lean  so  close  together  that  the  roofs  almost 
li  touch  in  places;  the  streets  are  narrow  alleys;  no 
i cars  can  get  through.  The  women  wear  black 
i shawls  here  and  carry  baskets  on  their  heads;  the 
: children  are  terribly  emaciated,  like  Africa,  and  the 
dog  population  is  colossal.  It  would  be  awful,  if 
the  city  weren’t  clean;  the  poorer  quarters  are  no 
dirtier  than  upper  Broadway  and  fuO  of  bright  color. 
There  are  many  wine  shops,  with  men  playing 
games  outside.  The  smell  of  wine  and  garlic  is  very 
strong  in  the  streets,  stronger  than  the  sewage 
smell  in  this  quarter  or  than  the  smell  of  dried  fish 
hanging  in  the  shops.  Children  beg  in  the  streets 
here  and  outside  the  main  churches  and  the  ca- 
thedral. 

I’ll  stop  now  and  save  something  for  the  next 
installment,  which  may  deal  with  politics  and  gov- 
ernment or  with  the  gambling  at  Estoril.  Or  with 
the  life  at  the  pensao,  which  is  curiously  unstable; 
all  the  help  start  yelling;  a fuse  blows  and  the  place 
is  plunged  into  complete  darkness;  everybody 
laughs;  it’s  very  much  like  the  Pimentels  moving 
the  piano.  [Mary  Pimentel’s  brothers  had  at- 
tempted to  move  a friend’s  grand  piano  to  our  bam 
for  a bam  dance  MM  and  Bowden  gave  in  Ports- 
mouth, but  the  piano  proved  to  be  too  much  for 
their  truck.] 


February  24, 
from  the  south  of  Portugal, 
Praia  da  Rocha 

...  I think  you’d  like  Portugal,  if  only  because 
of  the  animals.  Here  there  are  not  only  the  omni- 
present dogs  (the  French  under  Napoleon  killed 
10,000  dogs  in  Lisbon  alone  and  apparently  just 
made  a beginning),  but  horses,  mules,  great  rams 
with  long  shaggy  wool,  goats,  long-horned  cows 
and  plough-oxen,  and  the  most  charming  donkeys, 
whose  halters  and  harnesses  are  decorated  with 
colored  stones.  The  prettiest  ones  have  eyes  that 
look  just  like  yours  when  you’re  rather  sleepy  or 
just  been  reading  too  many  comics. 

The  beach  here  is  strange  and  beautiful,  with 
lacy  surf  and  spongy  red  and  orange  rocks  in  natu- 
ral grottoes,  arcades,  and  caverns — a little  sinister, 
almost,  because  dark-clad  men  are  always  darting 
out  of  the  rocks,  to  beg  or  sell  something.  There 
are  a lot  of  begging  children  on  the  beach;  some  of 
them  sell  anything;  when  Bowden  was  walking 
on  the  beach  yesterday,  he  was  accosted  by  a little 
boy  who  tried  to  sell  him  homework,  in  a note- 
book. 

The  people  are  very  poor,  on  the  whole,  but 
they  seem  to  have  a better  life  than  most  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  a great  deal  of  smiling  and  laughing, 
and  bowing  and  chatter.  The  rich  Portuguese  seem 
horrible;  the  men  look  like  gross  sharks  with  a 
perpetual  toothpick  in  their  mouths;  the  women 
are  fat  and  short  and  play  cards,  monotonously, 
most  of  the  day. 

Lisbon,  April  16, 1954 


Dear  Reuel: 

Mummy  is  in  bed  with  what  two  of  the  local 
quacks  have  diagnosed  as  either  grippe  of  flue,  heat 
stroke  or  a cold  peculiar  to  Portugal;  whichever  of 
the  four  it  is,  she  has  received  penicillin  and  begs 
me  to  write,  since  she  is  incapacitated.  A perfectly 
typical  Portuguese  thing  happened  last  night:  the 
boy  at  the  desk  went  for  the  prescription  and  de- 
livered us  something  quite  different,  intended  for 
another  sick  lady  in  the  pension,  and  delivered  our 
prescription  to  the  other  lady.  Both  are  recovering 
from  the  ill  effects  this  morning.  Bellboys,  call 
rapazes,  are  a nightmare. 

Another  typical  Portuguese  thing,  observed  tat 
the  zoo,  shows  a refinement  of  the  local  begging 
customs.  The  elephant  sticks  out  its  trunk  (he  can 
pick  out  a rich  American  like  that):  You  put  in  a 
coin,  and  the  elephant  trots  over  to  a window,  rings 
a bell,  gives  his  keeper  the  coin,  and  receives  a 
handful  of  grass  in  exchange. 

In  a big  black  Chevrolet  (second-hand,  cost 
$6000  here)  we’ve  just  toured  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  at  the  government’s  considerable  ex- 
pense. There  is  the  strangest  combination  of  mod- 
em prosperity  and  medieval  poverty  here  you  can 
imagine.  The  scenery  changes  constantly  and  the 
people,  houses,  atmosphere  of  one  place  50  miles 
from  another  may  be  surprisingly  different.  Since 
you  often  like  one,  and  hate  another,  one’s  moods 
shift  from  May  to  March  and  Febmary  to  June. 
Portugal,  therefore,  I think,  is  only  for  the  very 
experienced  traveler,  for  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the 
hang  of  it,  whereas  in  France  nearly  everything 
looks  peculiarly  French,  an  Englishman  is  always 
that;  and  in  Italy,  if  things  are  different,  they  are 
almost  always  superior  in  their  own  way,  rather 
than  a crazy  mix. 

Monday,  if  Mummy  is  recovered,  we  are  going 
to  Madrid  for  two  days  at  the  Prado,  a look  at  the 
Escorial,  and  perhaps  at  Toledo,  and  flying  to 
London  on  April  22.  There  we  will  be  until  May 
14  care  of  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  The  Albany, 
London. 

REUEL  K.  VilLSON  teaches  moiient  literature  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  in  Canada. 


REUEL  K WILSON  IN  FRONT 
OF  WELLFLEET  HOME  WITH 
HALF-SISTER  HELEN 
MIRANDA  AND  REX  AND 
BANDY 
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Music  on  My  Beat 

BY  ARTHUR  BERGER 


What  follows  IS  from  a forthcoming  book  by  Arthur 
Berger  that  is  in  the  process  of  being  published  by 
the  University  of  California  Press  (Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles).  Berger  is  a composer  of  "serious"  music 
and  the  Irving  Fine  Professor  of  Music  Emeritus  of 
Brandeis  University  where  he  taught  for  25  years. 

He  also  spent  several  years  as  a daily  music  reviewer 
on  metropolitan  newspapers  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  Since  shortly  after  1950  he  has  dwelt  on 
the  Cape  for  a good  part  of  each  year,  first  in 
Wellfleet  and  then  in  Truro.  His  music  has  been 
performed  in  Provincetown  on  a number  of 
occasions.  Berger  is  indebted  for  the  title  of  the 
article  to  a former  chief  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Howard  Taubman,  who  used  it  quite 
some  time  ago  as  the  title  of  a book. 

In  1943  I was  employed  as  a critic  of  music  and 
dance  by  the  old  New  York  Siiu  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a decade  during  which  1 reviewed 
in  the  great  metropolis — mainly  on  the  New  York 
HernU  Trilmnc  to  which  1 moved  shortly  by  invita- 
tion of  its  senior  critic  Virgil  Thomson,  who  chose 
me  to  replace  Paul  Bowles  after  he  departed  to  con- 
centrate on  a career  as  a writer  and,  as  almost  ev- 
eryone knows,  to  eventually  setde  down  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  Tangier.  (It  was  a great  relief  for 
me  not  to  have  to  review  dance  in  order  to  keep 
my  job  as  music  reviewer  because  1 felt  1 did  not 
know  about  it  technically.)  One  responsibility  re- 
viewers had  in  those  days,  which  they  have  cpiite 
infrequently  today,  is  to  pass  judgment  on  the  re- 
cital of  die  young  artist  (pianist,  singer,  player  of  a 
stnnged  instniment,  and  so  on)  either  in  a debut 
or  a return.  Such  recitals  have  noticeably  fallen  off 
perhaps,  among  other  things,  because  the  rental 
of  the  hall  and  an  agent  are  very  costly  these  days. 
1 was  often  frustrated  when  my  favorable,  even 
glowing,  cridques  of  the  debutantes  and  similar 
critiques  written  by  my  colleagues  seemed  to  have 
little  effect  upon  the  concerts  the  same  players 
would  give  on  their  return  a year  later  when  they 
would  play  to  empty  houses.  I should  think  the 
phenomena  would  be  worth  some  study  by  a so- 
ciologist. 

Unfavorable  reviews  of  concerts  could  be 
equally  ineffective,  and  certainly  did  not  seem  to 
have  the  disastrous  results  in  the  field  of  music 
that  they  have  in  the  theater.  The  outstanding  pia- 
nist William  Kapell  who  met  a tragic  early  death 
in  a plane  crash  was  so  depressed  by  the  unfavor- 
able reviews  he  was  receiving  after  making  a big 
impression  with  his  debut  that  one  day  he  burst 
into  the  office  of  Arthur  Judson,  the  big  mogul  of 
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the  concert  industry,  and  practically  in  tears 
shouted  that  after  receiving  such  reviews  he  was 
ruined.  Wliat  was  he  to  do  now?  Judson  quite 
calmly  told  Willy  he  had  nothing  to  worry  about 
since  he  was  solidly  booked  for  the  next  season 
(that  could  mean  60  to  100  concerts  in  those  days), 
many  of  the  engagements  being  with  the  top  or- 
chestras of  the  world. 

A music  review  does  not  have  the  weight  of  a 
high-priced  publicity  agent.  Also,  having  a picture 
along  with  the  review  is  a big  plus.  When  I was 
reviewing  the  event  that  launched  Leonard 
Bernstein's  spectacular  career  in  1945,  his  last 
minute  replacement  for  Bruno  Walter,  the  ailing 
maestro  of  the  New  York  Philhamronic,  I returned 
to  the  offices  of  the  Sun  to  find  a double-column 
picture  of  the  young  assistant  conductor  which 
came  from  Associated  Press.  The  fact  that  it  was 
the  time  when  the  orchestra  had  its  long  gone  and 
lamented  weekly  coast-to-coast  broadcast  en- 
dowed the  occasion  with  more  than  the  usual 
merely  local  interest.  My  review  was  to  be  com- 
mendatory but  after  all  Walter  had  prepared  the 
orchestra,  so  1 did  not  consider  the  showing  ex- 
actly sensational,  since  Bernstein  was  the  medium 
for  Walter's  interpretation.  Still,  with  the  big  pho- 
tograph there  it  would  come  across  as  such  what- 
ever I wrote.  The  picture  is  what  the  reader  re- 
members. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  Willy  Kapell,  the  unfa- 
vorable reviews  festered  in  his  head  and  like  so 
many  others  in  the  arts  (Tennessee  Williams  in 
theater,  for  example)  he  took  up  the  position  of 
enemy  of  the  press.  Once  there  was  a nasty  en- 
counter in  which  he  almost  came  to  blows  with  a 
colleague  of  mine  on  the  Trilnme  by  the  name  of 
Jay  Harrison.  Following  a New  York  Philharmonic 


program  the  late  art  critic  Emily  Genauer  (who 
some  of  my  senior  readers,  incidentally,  may  re- 
call spent  a few  summers  in  this  region  of  the  Cape) 
gave  an  after-concert  party  for  Willy  and  myself. 
Willy  had  played  the  second  Brahms  piano  con- 
certo and  I had  had  my  Ideas  of  Order  on  the  pro- 
gram, conducted  by  Mitropoulos  who  had  com- 
missioned it.  Harrison  was  my  guest,  and  while 
Willy  was  not  hostile  to  me  since  he  regarded  me 
as  a composer  rather  than  critic  (1  had  accepted  his 
request  to  write  a piano  concerto  for  him  just  be- 
fore his  tragic  accident  in  a plane  crash),  he  did 
tear  into  my  colleague,  taking  him  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  press.  Just  as  the  encounter  was  to  be- 
come physical  Genauer  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  summon  us  to  the  table,  as  if  nothing  were  tran- 
spiring, for  a midnight  repast.  That  succeeded  in 
restoring  calm. 

1 often  wonder  how  I survived  my  decade  on 
the  New  York  beat  unscathed.  Humphrey  Burton, 
a biographer  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  has  character- 
ized me  as  “the  most  trenchant  of  New  York  re- 
viewers,” and  I myself  am  sometimes  appalled  at 
my  nastiness  in  my  younger  days  as  1 look  back. 
Thomson  in  a review  once  justifiably  reprimanded 
tiiat  truly  great  Yugoslavian  soprano  Zinka  Milanov 
when  she  developed  a horrible  tremolo.  As  a re- 
sult a Yugoslavian  who  said  Thomson  had  insulted 
his  countrywoman  challenged  him  to  a duel.  (No 
duel  ensued.)  At  one  time  for  a number  of  days  I 
had  to  use  the  back  exit  of  the  Tribune  because  an 
angry  contingent,  most  of  them  with  heavy  mid- 
European  accents,  sat  poised  in  the  front  waiting 
room  ready  to  get  at  me,  disliking  what  I wrote 
about  the  Austrian-born  violinist  Ossy  Renardi 
who  had  built  a big  reputation  on  his  performances 
and  recording  of  all  24  Paganini  caprices.  He  had  a 
pretty  fabulous  technique  but  his  taste  and  musi- 
cianship in  my  opinion  left  a good  deal  to  be  de- 
sired when  he  appeared  in  intellectually  demand- 
ing recital  literature.  (He  was,  among  other  things, 
capable  of  the  indiscretion  of  adding  piano  to  the 
unaccompanied  Paganini  on  his  recording.)  When 
I began  to  review  for  the  Sim,  before  I realized  1 
should  have  an  unlisted  phone  number,  I was 
awakened  in  what  seemed  to  me  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  an  irate  violin  teacher  (a  very  success- 
ful one)  whose  student's  debut  I had  reviewed  that 
very  evening  and  who  had  evidently  got  the  pa- 
per right  off  the  press.  He  told  me  he'd  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  write  a word  of  criticism 
again. 

My  most  consuming  experience  in  this  area, 
one  that  caused  me  years  of  inconvenience  and 
exasperation,  was  a suit  filed  against  the  Trilnme 
and  myself  early  in  1953  by  the  Yaysnoff  sisters,  a 
two-piano  team  entirely  new  to  the  local  concert 
stage,  who  argued  that  I had  libeled  them  in  a re- 
view that  appeared  in  the  paper  in  1952  covering 
their  performance  as  soloists  with  the  Philharmonic 


at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium.  1 left  the  Tribtiite  the  sum- 
mer following  the  summons  for  my  long  tenure  at 
Brandeis  University,  and  since  the  case  dragged  on 
I had  to  fly  down  to  New  York  on  several  occa- 
■ sions  for  questioning,  though  often  the  Tribune’s 
attorney  represented  me  without  my  presence.  It 
was  the  era  of  Joseph  McCarthy’s  witch-hunt,  and 
the  sisters  made  much  out  of  having  a White  Rus- 
sian father.  They  insisted  they  were  being  pursued 
and  persecuted  by  Communists,  and  my  review 
could  be  an  example  of  it.  The  plaintiffs  demanded 
that  I produce  “all  cards,  printings,  writings  or  cor- 
respondence” which  might  “connect”  me  “with  the 
Communist  Party  or  any  of  its  fronts  and  affili- 
ates.” The  Tribune  lawyer  objected.  In  any  case 
there  were  no  such  documents. 

Nevertheless  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  a 
stifling  hot  interior  (it  was  before  air-conditioning 
was  common)  facing  City  Hall,  where  the  Tribune 
lawyer  had  his  offices,  I was  read  the  entire  state 
department  list  of  organizations  suspected  of  be- 
ing subversive  or  acting  as  fronts,  and  in  each  case 
1 was  asked  whether  I was  a member  of  said  orga- 
nization or  had  attended  any  of  its  meetings  or 
functions.  The  Tribune  lawyer  (acting  also  as  my 
lawyer)  would  object  to  each  one  as  it  came  up. 
The  prosecution  had  the  right  to  read  that  list  as 
; much  as  it  wanted.  There  were  certain  suspicious 
; accidental  circumstances  that  the  prosecution 
f found  very  incriminating  and  in  support  of  its 
u claim.  For  instance,  the  last  sentence  of  my  review 
; read  as  follows: 

There  are  so  many  young  performers  around 
t who  would  jump  at  the  opportunity  of  a Stadium 
q appearance  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  obliges 
, the  Stadium  management  to  scrape  the  bottom  of 
t the  barrel  as  it  did  for  last  night’s  concert. 

Now  it  was  not  unusual,  when  reviews  were 
|:  reprinted  in  the  early  edition  of  the  day  after  they 
n originally  appeared,  for  cuts  to  be  made  at  the  end 
5 because  of  other  space  requirements  and  since  the 
3 item  was  no  longer  very  important  by  then.  But 
i:  the  fact  that  this  admittedly  nasty  (but  not  libel- 
e ous)  sentence  had  been  cut  signified  to  the  pros- 
r.  ecution  that  the  newspaper  had  thought  better  of 
. it,  thought  that  it  should  never  have  been  printed 
) in  the  first  place. 

A further  complication  was  the  fact  that  dur- 
} ing  the  period  of  pretrial  questioning  I left  the  pa- 
t per  for  Brandeis.  What  else  could  this  mean  but 
^ that  I was  fired  for  incompetence?  I received  an 
f.  urgent  telegram  from  the  Tribune  music  editor  in- 
|i  forming  me  that  the  paper’s  administration  urged 
^ him  to  request  me  to  submit  a Sunday  feature  ar- 
il tide  on  any  subject  of  my  choice  to  demonstrate 
$ that  relations  between  the  paper  and  myself  were 
li  altogether  amicable.  No  doubt  the  Yaysnoffs  were 

i disappointed  that  they  received  no  publicity  out 
of  the  entire  caper,  but  newspapers  don’t  normally 
advertise  it  when  they  are  the  ones  involved  in  a 
lawsuit,  and  there  is  an  agreement  among  other 
publications  to  respect  their  wishes  to  remain  si- 
lent about  such  affairs.  Newspapers  are  formidable 
adversaries  with  all  the  research  facilities  at  their 
disposal.  The  paper  found  that  the  Yaysnoffs  were 
passionate  litigants,  and  who  knows  how  many 
subpoenas  they  might  have  been  served  if  they 
turned  up  openly  in  court.  Among  other  things  it 


was  found  that  they  had  falsified  their  age  on  their 
passports. 

Capping  the  whole  preposterous  affair  was  the 
contention  of  this  duo-piano  team  that  they  were 
endowed  with  telepathic  abilities  and  that  some- 
one had  once  tested  them  by  listening  to  them  play 
via  a telephone  connected  to  two  different  parts 
of  the  city  from  which  emanated  their  separate 
sounds  in  perfect  unanimity  without  their  hearing 
or  seeing  one  another.  Thus,  a good  deal  of  the 
pre-trial  questioning  was  devoted  to  the  matter  of 
whether  a soloist  in  a concerto  had  to  look  at  the 
conductor.  The  matter  was  never  settled  since  the 
case  never  went  to  court.  The  plaintiffs  withdrew 
after  six  years. 

The  proliferation  of  reviews  of  pop  and  dance 
events  in  the  most  recent  decades  has  confronted 
the  longhair  music  columnist  with  serious  compe- 
tition that  did  not  exist  in  my  day.  In  the  Times,  if 
not  elsewhere,  serious  music  seems  to  have  held 
its  own.  When  1 was  on  the  Sun,  dance  was  not 
particularly  important  to  the  editors  and  it  had  not 
yet  become  commercially  viable.  So  it  seemed  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  me  to  be  assigned  its  coverage 
as  a sideline.  But  as  I have  said,  1 never  felt  com- 
fortable about  it,  for,  while  I had  been  an  avid  fan 
of  the  dance  since  I was  a teenager,  I really  felt  I 
did  not  know  enough  about  it  technically.  But  1 
was  anxious  to  keep  my  music-reviewing  job  and 
doing  dance  was  the  price.  One  of  the  attractions 
of  dance  coverage  for  the  paper  now  is  that  it  lends 
itself  to  the  publication  of  large  and  intriguing  pho- 
tos (in  color,  moreover,  which  is  something  new). 
The  Times  as  a whole  is  now  generous  with  pic- 
tures, but  in  pictures  accompanying  music  reviews 
(as  distinguished  from  feature  articles)  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  composers  are  short-changed  unless 
they  happen  to  be  players  or  conductors  in  their 
own  music.  This  is  something  quite  foreign  to  the 
conventions  Thomson  had  established  for  the  Tri- 
bune music  pages.  For  example,  one  of  his  early 
reviews  (1941)  dealt  with  a concert  of  the  presti- 
gious contemporary  music  society,  the  League  of 
Composers,  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  (42nd 
Street  branch),  the  program  comprising  works  by 
young  American  composers.  The  music  was  al- 
most all  of  high  quality  and  included  my  fairly  new 
woodwind  quartet,  so  I was  quite  delighted  (re- 
member this  was  a few  years  before  I joined  his 
staff)  that  Thomson  wrote,  “in  the  opinion  of  this 
listener,  it  was  the  most  distinguished  piece  of 
musical  work  on  the  program.”  The  picture  accom- 
panying the  review  was  of  another  composer  on 
the  program.  Thomson,  with  unusual  openness 
about  the  inside  workings  of  the  paper,  explained 
in  his  review: 

My  use  of  Mr.  [Richard  Franco]  Goldman’s  pho- 
tograph to  illustrate  this  review  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  I consider  his  work  the  most  impor- 
tant played.  It  is  due  rather  to  the  impossibility 
over  a weekend  of  obtaining  any  photograph  other 
than  one  already  in  the  files  of  this  newspaper. 

Thomson  was  acutely  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  picture  to  a composer.  I wonder  what  they 
thought  upstairs  of  his  sharing  such  inside  infor- 
mation with  the  public.  Where  Thomson  was  con- 
cerned he  felt  no  obligation  to  conform  to  news- 
paper code.  His  handling  of  the  League  concert  as 


a major  event,  moreover,  though  quite  an  offbeat 
occasion  in  those  days  when  critics  (especially  the 
senior  critic)  normally  confined  themselves  to  the 
standard  concerts  and  recitals  in  the  customary 
midtown  venues,  was  another  challenge  to  tradi- 
tion, in  this  case  of  the  music  profession  itself. 

The  Times  music  pages  are  lively  now,  with 
quite  a bit  of  attention  given  to  contemporary 
music  by  well-informed  writers — a real  a contrast 
to  my  day.  Music  reviews  often  appear  on  the  first 
page  of  the  arts  section.  Feature  articles  (some  of 
them  what  we  used  to  call  “think”  pieces  if  specu- 
lative) not  only  appear  on  Sunday,  but  at  times 
during  the  week.  Since  so  many  of  the  periodicals 
that  used  to  carry  pieces  of  this  nature  no  longer 
do  or  have  folded,  the  Times  makes  a valuable  con- 
tribution in  filling  the  lacunae.  In  addition  to  sev- 
eral magazines  not  primarily  devoted  to  music, 
there  are  two  music  sources  that  are  very  much 
missed  today:  not  only  Modern  Music,  but  also  the 
Musical  Quarterly  as  it  originally  was,  since  in  its 
present  metamorphosis  it  no  longer  runs  reviews. 
A typical  issue  of  the  Quarterly  at  mid-century,  that 
of  July  1953  chosen  at  random,  comprised  no  less 
than  74  pages  of  reviews,  including  several  deal- 
ing with  foreign  events,  and  only  70  pages  of  ar- 
ticles. There  are  other  publications  that  ran  reviews 
and  that  no  longer  do  so  or  no  longer  exist:  to  name 
just  a few,  Saturday  Review,  Musical  Courier,  Nation, 
New  Refmblic,  Dial,  and  so  on  and  on.  The  New 
Yorker  has  very  selective  coverage  by  Alex  Ross, 
whose  contributions  are  long,  solid,  and  penetrat- 
ing but  not  weekly  and  not  such  as  you  can  de- 
pend on  to  cover  the  scene  as  they  used  to. 

I never  cease  to  be  taken  aback  when  I see  that 
a given  newspaper  reviewer  who  has  written  more 
than  one  article  signs  each  of  them  with  his  full 
name,  occasionally  at  the  end  of  the  story  but 
mostly  with  a regular  byline  at  the  top.  It's  a trivial 
complaint,  but  we  were  more  modest  and  signed 
only  one,  initialing  the  other  article(s).  In  both  the 
Times  and  the  Boston  Globe  I have  seen  one 
reviewer’s  byline  as  many  as  five  times  in  a single 
edition!  Since  to  avoid  this  I myself  was  often 
obliged  to  initial  reviews  1 reverted  to  my  practice 
as  a student  of  sporting  my  middle  initial  “V”  for 
Victor.  I felt  I would  be  more  identifiable  if  1 used 
“A.  V.  B.”  rather  than  just  “A.  B.”  In  New  York  in 
the  ’40s  I had  an  additional  reason  to  use  the  middle 
initial:  there  was  the  “Arthur  Berger  Valet  Service” 
which  had  many  branches  in  the  city.  I thought  it 
might  discourage  people  from  calling,  as  they  did 
occasionally,  to  ask  me  where  their  trousers  were. 
In  any  case  I did  alternate  for  a while  between 
using  it  and  not  using  it  so  that  the  critic  of  the  old 
Boston  Post  Warren  Storey  Smith  was  once 
prompted  to  ask  me  if  Arthur  Berger  and  Arthur  V. 
Berger  were  the  same  person. 

A i^rofde  of  Arthur  Berger  by  David  Kopj’  aj’freared 
in  Provincetown  Arts  in  1999- 
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Thoreau’s  Cycles  and  Psyche 


BY  MICHAEL  SPERBER,  MD 


Henry  David  Thoreau  had  a well-defended 
psyche.  “For  an  impenetrable  shield,”  he  un- 
derstood, “stand  inside  yourself.”  An  ex- 
traordinarily private  person,  he  zealously  kept  a 
safe  distance  from  others,  but  never,  surprisingly, 
from  himself.  Half  a century  before  Freud,  Thoreau 
discovered  that  a way  to  penetrate  the  psyche  lay 
in  analysing  one’s  dreams  and  hallucinations.  “[I]n 
dreams,”  he  wrote,  “we  never  deceive  ourselves, 
nor  are  we  deceived  . . . dreams  are  the  touch- 
stones of  our  characters.  We  see  ourselves  naked 
and  acting  out  our  true  characters,  even  more 
clearly  than  when  we  see  others  awake.  The  near- 
est approach  to  discovering  who  we  are  is  in 
dreams."  He  made  diligent  attempts  to  record  and 
dissect  the  self-revelatory  potential  of  his  own 
dreams,  but  was  frequently  baffled  by  the  clues 
they  seemed  to  present.  He  was  often  too  close  to 
these  unconscious  phenomena  to  understand 
them,  having  failed  to  come  to  temis  with  certain 
distressing  experiences,  not  least  the  sudden  loss 
of  his  beloved  brother  John. 

By  examining  Thoreau’s  "Rough-Smooth”  re- 
current dream,  his  repeated  hallucinations  of  an 
enomrous  mountain,  and  an  intriguing  crvptic  par- 
able from  Walden,  this  essay  aims  to  provide  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  behind  the  thick  psychic  ar- 
mor. It  will  be  seen  that  New  England's  great  so- 
cial philosopher  suffered  from  bipolar  affective  dis- 
order. facsimile  illness,  and  post-traumatic  stress 
syndrome,  but  that,  ever-resourceful,  he  devised 
practical  strategies  to  maintain  his  mental  equilib- 
rium. 

A SHOCKING  TRAGEDY 

While  stropping  his  razor  on  New  Year's  Day  1842, 
John  Tlioreau  ]r  accidentally  sliced  off  a small  piece 
of  his  left  ring  finger.  He  replaced  the  severed  flesh, 
stanched  the  flow  of  blood,  and  bandaged  the 
wound.  A few  days  later,  he  fell  gravely  ill  with 
tetanus. 

Tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  is  particularly  dreadful.  The 
microbes  release  a neurotoxin  that  suffocates  the 
victim  by  paralyzing  his  respiratory  system  and 
facial  muscles— the  latter  in  ghoulish  risus 
sardonicus,  a painful  drawing  back  of  the  comers 
of  the  mouth.  Just  10  days  after  cutting  himself, 
John  was  dead.  Throughout.  Henry  was  an  atten- 
tive and  devoted  nurse  to  his  brother,  holding  him 
in  his  amis  as  he  died. 

Subsequently,  Thoreau  became  totally  passive, 
sat.  pondered,  and  said  nothing.  His  sisters  hoped 
to  rouse  him  by  rekindling  his  interest  in  nature, 
but  he  was  unresponsive.  Then,  on  January  22nd, 
he.  too.  developed  the  symptoms  of  lockjaw,  and 
although  there  were  no  skin  lesions  to  suggest  an 
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infection,  doctors  were  afraid  he  would  also  die. 
(Today,  this  would  be  labelled  a “facsimile  illness”- 
-that  is,  a psychosomatic  condition  which  directly 
copies  its  own  cause.) 

Thoreau's  recovery  was  gradual  and  never  com- 
plete, and  two  other  tragedies  were  to  add  to  his 
misery.  On  January  24th,  Waldo,  the  five-year-old 
son  of  his  mentor,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  died  of 
scarlet  fever.  Waldo  was  Thoreau’s  favorite  of  the 
Emerson  children,  “a  boy  of  rare  promise  ...  in 
the  expectation  of  many — one  of  the  lights  of  his 
generation.”  Then,  six  months  later,  Thoreau’s 
good  friend  and  classmate,  Charles  Stearns 
Wheeler,  with  whom  he  had  shared  a cabin  at 
Sandy  Pond  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  died  of 
gastric  fever.  Wlieeler  was  a young  instmetor  at 
Harvard,  and  an  outstanding  transcendentalist.  His 
death  left  a void  which,  Thoreau  wrote,  eould  not 
be  filled. 

These  losses,  especially  tliat  of  his  brother  John, 
were  so  devastating  that  Thoreau  developed  an 
acute  stress  disorder  characterized  by  feelings  of 
depersonalization  and  derealization,  as  well  as  a 
disruption  in  his  sense  of  the  continuity  of  time. 
Depersonalization,  in  which  the  sufferer  begins  to 
lose  sense  of  himself  as  a human  being,  is  appar- 
ent in  Thoreau’s  Journal  entry  for  February  21st 
1842:  “1  must  confess,  there  is  nothing  so  strange 
to  me  as  my  own  body.  I love  any  other  piece  of 
nature  almost  more.”  His  boundaries  of  self  dis- 
solved, Thoreau  drew  parallels  with  the  plight  of 
Icarus,  exclaiming:  “1  am  like  a feather  floating  in 
the  atmosphere.  On  every  side  is  depth  unfath- 
omable.” Meanwhile,  feelings  of  unreality  created 
perceptual  ambiguities:  “A  blithe  west  wind  is 
blowing  over  all.  In  the  fine  flowing  haze,  men  at 
a distance  seem  shadowy  and  gigantic,  as  ill-de- 
fined and  great  as  men  should  always  be.  I do  not 
know  if  yonder  be  a man  or  a ghost.” 

Thoreau’s  stress  disorders  may  have  been 
brought  on  by  bereavement,  but  they  were  rooted 
in  childhood  experience.  Walter  Harding  describes 


John  Thoreau  Sr  as  “a  mousey  sort  of  man,”  and 
his  two  sons  had  to  turn  to  each  other  for  emo- 
tional support.  John  Jr  taught  his  younger  brother 
where  to  find  arrowheads,  as  well  as  how  to  rec- 
ognize birds  by  their  calls  and  trees  by  their  leaves, 
and  the  boys  addressed  each  other  in  a playful 
patois  based  on  Native  American  dialect.  John  was 
Henry’s  ego  ideal,  a “saintly  minded”  individual 
who  embodied  everything  a man  ought  to  be. 

In  1841,  however,  both  young  men  fell  in  love 
with  the  same  lady— Ellen  Devereux  Sewall  of 
Contuit,  Massachusetts,  whose  family  boarded 
summers  with  the  Thoreaus.  On  a two-week  flu- 
vial excursion  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  John  told  Henry  he  planned  to  pro- 
pose marriage  to  Ellen  on  returning  to  Concord. 
Henry  deferred  to  his  older  brother,  but  their  hith- 
erto wonderful  relationship  became  strained.  It’s 
safe  to  assume  that  Tlioreau,  tom  between  roman- 
tic and  familial  love,  must  at  least  have  fantasized 
a scenario  in  which  his  brother  was  out  of  the  pic- 
ture and  Ellen  belonged  to  him.  Thus  when  John 
died  only  months  later,  Thoreau  experienced  a grim 
confluence  of  feelings:  the  guilt  of  the  survivor 
would  have  been  added  to  that  of  the  sibling  rival, 
who,  like  Oedipus,  had  wished  a father  figure  out 
of  the  way.  Thoreau’s  near-death  facsimile  illness 
may  be  considered  an  unconscious  atonement,  and 
even  after  he  recovered  from  it,  his  acute  stress 
disorder  became  chronic:  on  anniversaries  of  John’s 
fatal  accident,  Henry  was  irritable,  depressed,  and 
had  nightmares. 

On  the  first  such  anniversary,  Thoreau  la- 
mented that  he  felt  Eke  “a  diseased  bundle  of  nerves 
standing  between  time  and  eternity,  like  a with- 
ered leaf  that  still  hangs  shivering  on  its  stem.  A 
more  miserable  object  one  could  not  well  imag- 
ine.” A decade  later,  he  reported:  “Yesterday  I was 
influenced  with  the  rottenness  of  human  relations. 
They  appeared  full  of  death  and  decay,  and  of- 
fended the  nostrils.  In  the  night  I dreamed  of  delv- 
ing amid  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  soiled  my 
fingers  with  their  rank  mold  . . . Death  is  with  me 
and  life  far  away.”  Even  15  years  later,  the  grief 
was  no  easier  to  bear:  “We  are  all  ordinarily  in  a 
state  of  desperation;  such  is  our  life;  oftimes  it 
drives  us  to  suicide.  To  how  many,  perhaps  to  most, 
life  is  barely  tolerable,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fear  of  death  or  dying,  what  a multitude  would 
immediately  commit  suicide.” 

THE  "ROUGH-SMOOTH"  DREAM 

Although  descriptions  of  insanity  appear  early  in 
recorded  human  history,  they  were  not  classified 
until  the  late  19th  century  when  Emile  Kraepelin, 
a German  psychiatrist,  divided  psychoses  into  two 
groups:  dementia  praecox  and  manic  depression. 
The  former  is  now  called  schizophrenia.  Tlie  lat- 
ter, which  has  come  to  be  called  bipolar  affective 
disorder,  is  ranged  on  a continuum  according  to 


increasing  symptom  severity;  cyclothymia  (a  more 
pronounced  version  of  everyday  ups  and  downs), 
bipolar  II,  and  bipolar  I.  There  is  evidence  that 
Thoreau  suffered  from  severe  (bipolar  I)  disorder 
from  early  childhood.  Certainly,  it  is  significant 
that  he  finds  himself  brooding  about  suicide,  and 
then  madness,  on  the  15th  anniversary  of  John’s 
fatal  accident.  The  same  Journal  entry  describes  a 
vivid  recurring  nightmare,  and  Thoreau  uses  tac- 
tile terms  that  correspond  strongly  to  the  manic 
and  depressive  phases  of  bipolar  disorder: 

1 can  remember  that  when  I was  very  young  1 
used  to  have  a dream  night  after  night,  over  and 
over  again,  which  might  have  been  named  Rough 
and  Smooth.  All  existence,  all  satisfaction  and  dis- 
satisfaction, all  event  was  symbolized  in  this  way. 

, Now  I seemed  to  be  lying  and  tossing,  perchance, 

; on  a horrible,  a fatal  rough  surface,  which  must 
; soon,  indeed,  put  an  end  to  my  misery;  and  then 
! again,  suddenly,  I was  lying  on  a delicious  smooth 
; surface,  as  of  a summer  sea,  or  of  gossamer  or 
down  or  softest  plush,  and  life  was  such  a luxury 
to  live. 

Then,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  he  makes  a 
startling  statement;  “My  waking  experience  al- 
ways has  been  and  is  such  an  alternate  Rough  and 
Smooth.  In  other  words  it  is  Insanity  and  Sanity.” 
These  alternations  of  mood  were  connected 
cyclically  to  the  natural  world,  Thoreau 's  worst 
bouts  of  depression  occurring  in  November— 
“whose  name  sounds  so  bleak  and  cheerless.” 
November  13th  1851  is  typical  of  his  Journal  en- 
tries at  this  time  of  year.  Each  thought  is  like  a 
“vulture  gnawing”  at  him,  he  says;  he  feels  “dry 
as  a farrow  cow;”  and  all  he  can  hear  of  life  is  the 
echo  of  his  own  footsteps: 

Such  a day  as  will  almost  oblige  a man  to  eat 
out  his  own  heart.  A day  in  which  you  must  hold 
on  to  life  by  your  teeth.  You  can  hardly  ruck  up 
any  skin  on  nature’s  bones.  The  sap  is  down;  she 
won’t  peel.  Now  is  the  time  to  cut  timber  for  yokes 
and  ox-bows,  leaving  the  tough  bark  on,  - yokes 
for  your  own  neck.  Finding  yourself  yoked  to  mat- 
ter and  time...  Friends  long  since  gone  there,  and 
you  left  to  walk  on  frozen  ground,  with  your  hands 
in  your  pocket. 

FAIRY  RINGS:  A BOUT  OF  MANIA 

[ In  such  wintry  moments,  Thoreau’s  words  read 
) like  a case  study  of  seasonal  affective  disorder,  but 
t depression  was  only  one  part  of  his  illness.  In  his 
Journal  entry  for  September  24th  1859,  a long 
5 1 stream  of  associations  and  ideas  obscures  the 
j I meaning  of  his  typically  lucid  prose.  It  is  strongly 
indicative  of  an  episode  of  mania: 

Road— that  old  Carlisle  one— that  leaves  towns 
behind;  where  you  do  not  carry  a watch,  not  re- 
member the  proprietor;  where  the  proprietor  is 
the  only  trespasser— looking  after  his  apples— the 
j only  one  who  mistakes  his  calling  there,  whose 
title  is  not  good;  where  50  may  be  a-barberrying 
' and  you  do  not  see  one.  It  is  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  glades  where  the  barberries  grow  thickest, 
successive  yards  amid  the  barberry  bushes  where 
you  do  not  see  out.  There  I see  Melvin  and  the 
robins,  and  many  a nut-brown  maid  sashe-ing  to 
the  barberry  bushes  in  hoops  and  crinoline,  and 


none  of  them  see  me.  The  world-surrounding 
hoop!  Fairy  rings!  Oh  the  jolly  cooper’s  trade,  it  is 
the  best  of  any!  Carried  to  the  farthest  isles  where 
civilized  man  penetrates.  This  is  the  girdle  they’ve 
put  round  the  world!  Saturn  or  Satan  set  the  ex- 
ample. Large  and  small  dogsheads,  barrels,  kegs, 
worn  by  the  misses  that  go  to  the  lone  school- 
house  in  Pinkham  Notch.  The  lone  horse  in  its 
pasture  is  glad  to  see  company,  comes  forward  to 
be  noticed  and  takes  an  apple  from  your  hand. 
Others  are  called  great  roads,  but  this  is  greater 
than  they  [sic]  all.  The  road  is  only  laid  out,  of- 
fered to  walkers,  not  represented  by  a dotted  line 
on  charts,  or  drawn  in  lime  juice,  undiscoverable 
to  the  uninitiated,  to  be  held  to  a warm  imagina- 
tion. No  guide  or  boards  indicate  it.  No  odometer 
would  indicate  the  miles  a wagon  had  run  there. 
Rocks  which  druids  might  have  raised— if  they 
could.  There  1 go  searching  for  malic  acid  of  the 
right  quality.  The  process  is  simple.  Place  the  fruit 
between  your  jaws  and  then  endeavor  to  make 
your  teeth  meet.  The  very  earth  contains  it.  The 
Easterbrooks  Country  contains  malic  acid. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  about  the  deter- 
minants of  this  expansive,  Edenic  fantasy— not  to 
mention  its  erotic  overtones— but  the  point  made 
here  is  that  Thoreau  was  subject  to  bouts  of  ma- 
nia and  depression  consistent  with  bipolar  disor- 
der. In  addition,  on  each  anniversary  of  John’s 
death,  as  well  as  each  November,  he  was  pro- 
foundly miserable. 

THE  HALLUCINATED  MOUNTAIN 

On  a number  of  occasions,  Thoreau’s  mood 
swings  were  accompanied  by  hallucinations. 
Given  that  he  had  always  found  mountaineering 
a spiritually  uplifting  activity— “1  suppose  1 feel  the 
same  on  their  summits,”  he  said,  “as  many  do  on 
entering  church”— it  is  perhaps  unsurprising  that 
he  should  hallucinate  an  enormous  natural  land- 
mark; 

I keep  a mountain  anchored  off  eastward  a little 
way,  which  I ascend  in  my  dreams  both  awake 
and  asleep.  Its  broad  base  spreads  over  a village 
or  two,  which  do  not  know  it,  neither  does  it 
know  them  nor  do  I when  I ascend  it.  I can  see  its 
general  outline  as  plainly  now  in  my  mind  as 
Wachusett.  I do  not  invent  in  the  least,  but  state 
exactly  what  I see.  I find  that  I go  up  it  when  I am 
light-footed  and  earnest.  It  ever  smokes  like  an 
altar  with  its  sacrifice.  I am  not  aware  that  a single 
villager  frequents  or  knows  of  it. 

Thoreau  hallucinated  this  peak  some  20  times, 
and  his  description  of  it  is  reminiscent  of  his 
“Rough-Smooth”  dreams:  “that  rocky  misty  sum- 
mit, secreted  in  the  clouds  . . . was  sublime."  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  however,  was  a “bury- 
ing-field,”  and  although  Thoreau  is  reluctant  to 
draw  paraOels  with  recent  tragic  events  (“Its  graves 
are  so  concealed  and  obliterated  by  that  awful 
mountain  that  1 never  thought  of  them  as  under- 
lying it”),  one  cannot  help  but  associate  this 
ghostly  cemetery  with  his  dead  brother. 

An  equally  unusual  phenomenon  occurred  the 
day  before  the  first  hallucination.  Thoreau  writes 
of  having  a vision  of  an  intense  pure  white  light, 


like  a halo,  “a  glory  in  which  only  the  just  deserve 
to  live.”  It  was,  he  says,  as  if  “the  air,  purified  by 
the  long  storm,  reflected  these  few  rays  from  side 
to  side  with  a complete  illumination— like  a per- 
fectly polished  mirror  ...  It  was  a serene,  elysian 
light,  in  which  the  deeds  1 have  dreamed  of  but 
not  realized  might  have  been  performed.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  late  in  the  year,  we  have  visions  of 
the  life  we  might  have  lived.”  One  may  surmise 
that  Thoreau  continued  to  grapple,  unconsciously, 
with  feelings  of  guilt:  wanting  Ellen  Sewall  for  him- 
self, had  he  not  imagined  a happy  ending  in  which 
his  own  brother  was  out  of  the  way?  That  he  was 
filled  with  unarticulated  remorse  makes  Thoreau’s 
reference  to  a sacrificial  altar  particularly  poignant. 

Thoreau  perceived  John  as  moral  anchorage. 
Before  his  Walden  sojourn,  he  wrote,  “Men  are 
constantly  dinging  in  my  ears  their  fair  theories 
and  plausible  solutions  of  the  universe,  but  ever  is 
there  no  help  and  I return  again  to  the  shoreless, 
islandless  ocean,  that  it  will  hold  an  anchor  that  it 
may  not  drag.”  The  hallucinated  mountain— its 
tangible  presence,  and  especially  its  summit— em- 
bodied John.  When  sauntering  atop  it,  Thoreau  felt 
as  though  he  “trod  with  awe  the  face  of  a god 
turned  up.”  On  its  heights,  he  could  imagine  him- 
self “purified”  and  “sublimed.” 

A CRYPTIC  PARABLE 

Scaling  his  imaginary  peak  proved  therapeutic  and 
recreational  for  Thoreau:  “I  keep  this  mountain  to 
ride  instead  of  a horse,”  he  wrote.  Later,  in  Walden, 
he  teases  the  reader  with  an  enigmatic  parable 
which  also  makes  mention  of  a horse.  Its  meaning 
has  been  much  debated,  but  if  one  considers  it  in 
relation  to  the  “Rough”  dreams,  and  to  the  moun- 
tain with  its  burying-field,  a clearer  picture 
emerges: 

1 long  ago  lost  a hound,  a bay  horse,  and  a turtle- 
dove, and  am  still  on  their  trail.  Many  are  the  trav- 
ellers I have  spoken  concerning  them,  describing 
their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.  I have 
met  one  or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound,  and 
the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the  dove 
disappear  behind  a cloud,  and  they  seemed  as  anx- 
ious to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  them  them- 
selves. 

Some  critics  ascribe  specific  referents  to  these 
symbols.  T M Raysor,  for  example,  claims  that 
Ellen  Sewall’s  brother  Edmund  (the  “gentle  boy” 
whose  virtues  Thoreau  extols  in  the  homoerotic 
paean  (“Lately,  Alas,  I Knew  a Gentle  Boy”)  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  hound,  Ellen  herself  by  the  turtle- 
dove, and  John  by  the  bay  horse.  Since  John  meant 
everything  to  Henry  and  was  the  only  person  he 
ever  trusted,  hound,  horse  and  turtledove  might 
even  be  considered  facets  of  John’s  personality. 

LOST  TIME 

By  writing  about  his  final  excursion  with  his 
brother  in  the  elegy  A Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  Thoreau  was  able  at  last  to  ex- 
press some  measure  of  grief.  In  the  days  leading 
up  to  John’s  death,  however,  and  for  months  af- 
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terward,  his  recovery  was  hampered  by  a distress- 
ing symptom. 

Listening  to  a music  box  while  John  was  ill,  he 
had  reflected  on  the  phenomenology  of  time:  “Of 
what  manner  of  stuff  is  the  web  of  time  wove, 
when  these  consecutive  sounds  called  a strain  of 
music  can  be  wafted  down  through  centuries  from 
Homer  to  me,  and  Homer  have  been  conversant 
with  that  same  unfathomable  mystery  and  charm 
which  so  tingles  my  ears.”  This  view  of  time  as 
flowing  smoothly  down  the  centuries,  from  Homer 
to  himself  and  beyond,  was  shattered  by  John’s 
death.  After  recovering  from  his  facsimile  disor- 
der, Thoreau  was  to  experience  profound  tempo- 
ral disorientation.  On  March  26th  1842,  he  wrote: 
“How  near  is  yesterday!  How  far  is  to-morrow!  I 
have  seen  nails  which  were  driven  before  I was 
bom.  Why  do  they  look  old  and  rusty?  Why  does 
not  God  make  some  mistake  to  show  us  that  time 
is  a delusion?  Why  did  1 invent  time  but  to  destroy 
it?” 

TlTrown  off  balance  by  a universe  that  had  come 
to  seem  chronologically  random,  Thoreau  took 
refuge  in  metaphysics.  Perhaps  if  he  tried  to  incor- 
porate all  of  life  within  himself,  he  might  be  able 
to  contain  its  chaos:  “I  am  time  and  the  world,”  he 
wrote.  “1  assert  no  independence.  In  me  are  sum- 
mer and  winter,  village  life  and  commercial  rou- 
tine, pestilence  and  famine  and  refreshing  breezes, 
joy  and  sadness,  life  and  death.”  Such  grandiosity 
did  nothing  to  improve  his  mental  well-being, 
however,  and  Thoreau  gradually  began  to  develop 
another  strategy.  He  had  long  been  aware  of  the 
correspondence  between  seasonal  phenomena  and 
his  own  changing  state  of  mind:  “The  Salix  tristis 
is  in  bloom  . . . Our  moods  vary  from  week  to 
week,  with  the  winds  and  temperature  and  the 
revolution  of  the  seasons.”  Knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect from  the  natural  world,  he  reasoned,  he  would 
be  better  able  to  predict  and  control  his  own  emo- 
tional highs  and  lows: 

How  many  mornings,  summer  and  winter,  be- 
fore yet  any  neighbor  was  stirring  about  his  busi- 
ness, have  I been  about  mine!  No  doubt,  many  of 
my  townsmen  have  met  me  returning  from  this 
enterprise  ...  So  many  autumn,  ay,  and  winter 
days,  spent  outside  the  town,  trying  to  hear  what 
was  in  the  wind,  to  hear  and  carry  it  express!  I 
would  know  when  in  the  year  to  expect  certain 
thoughts  and  moods,  as  the  sportsman  knows 
when  to  look  for  plover. 

Traversing  a hundred  miles  of  countryside 
weekly,  Thoreau  measured  snowfall,  recorded  the 
migratory  patterns  of  birds,  dated  the  blossoming 
of  plants,  and  noted  the  height  and  temperature 
of  rivers  and  streams.  Carrying  out  repeated  and 
meticulous  studies  in  different  parts  of  Concord 
and  its  environs,  he  amassed  a vast  quantity  of 
data: 

I often  visited  a particular  plant  four  or  five  miles 
distant,  half  a dozen  times  within  a fortnight,  that 
1 might  know  exactly  when  it  opened,  beside  at- 
tend to  a great  many  others  in  different  directions 
and  some  of  them  equally  distant ...  At  the  same 
time  I had  an  eye  for  birds  and  whatever  else  might 
offer  ...  I would  fain  explore  the  mysterious  rela- 
tion between  myself  and  these  things  . . . make  a 
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chart  of  our  life,  know  how  its  shores  trend,  that 
butterflies  reappear  and  when. 

In  this  way,  Thoreau  slowly  began  to  recon- 
nect with  his  surroundings;  “I  could  match  nature 
always  with  my  moods!  That  in  each  season  when 
some  part  of  nature  especially  flourishes,  then  a 
corresponding  part  of  me  may  not  fail  to  flourish.” 
He  entered  a multitude  of  painstaking  observations 
in  a huge  masterchart,  the  Kalendar,  and  eventu- 
ally was  able  to  write,  “I  learn  what  my  moods 
and  seasons  are  . . . periodical.”  This  was  a pivotal 
discovery  for  Thoreau,  and  thereafter  he  did  ev- 
erything he  could  to  attain  “a  perfect  correspon- 
dence of  nature  to  man,  so  that  he  is  at  home  in 
her.”  Walden  is  a testament  to  his  life’s  goal,  that 
of  finding  a way  to  live  in  the  here  and  now:  “In 
any  weather,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  I 
have  been  anxious  to  improve  the  nick  of  time, 
and  notch  it  on  my  stick  too;  to  stand  on  the  meet- 
ing of  two  eternities,  the  past  and  the  future,  which 
is  precisely  the  present  moment;  to  toe  that  line.” 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE 

“My  purpose  in  going  to  Walden  Pond,”  wrote 
Thoreau,  “was  not  to  live  cheaply  nor  to  live  dearly 
there,  but  to  transact  some  private  business  with 
fewest  obstacles.”  A Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers  was  the  first  such  transaction.  In 
the  tradition  of  elegy,  it  begins  with  a dedicatory 
verse,  the  subject  of  which  is  unnamed.  The  imag- 
ery Thoreau  employs  is  especially  fitting: 

Where’er  thou  sailst  who  sailed  with  me, 
though  now  thou  climbest  loftier  mounts  and  fairer 
rivers  dost  ascend,  be  thou  my  muse,  my  Brother. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  it  seems,  John  would 
always  be  his  travelling  companion.  “On  Saturday, 
the  last  day  of  August  1839,”  he  writes,  “we  two, 
brothers,  and  natives  of  Concord,  weighed  anchor 
in  this  river  port  . . . With  a vigorous  shove  we 
launched  our  boat.”  He  speaks  of  the  two  “leapjing] 
gladly  on  shore”  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  and 
his  closing  words  reveal  the  ongoing  importance 
of  this  remarkable  fraternal  relationship:  “As  the 
truest  society  approaches  always  nearer  to  soli- 
tude, so  the  most  excellent  speech  falls  into  si- 
lence.” 

Thoreau  believed  strongly  in  self-reliance:  he 
mourned  his  lost  brother  in  A Week-,  stabilized  his 
more  troubling  mood  swings  with  the  Kalendar 
masterchart;  drew  parallels  between  mother  na- 
ture and  human  nature  in  the  Journal;  and,  in 
Walden,  celebrated  nothing  less  than  his  own 
psychospiritual  rebirth.  Finally,  he  was  able  to  step 
out  of  the  shielded,  benumbed  facsimile  personal- 
ity: “[I]f  one  advances  confidently  in  the  direction 
of  his  dreams,  and  endeavors  to  live  the  life  he  has 
imagined,”  he  wrote,  “he  will  meet  with  a success 
unexpected  in  common  hours.” 

MICHAEL  SPERBER,  MD,  is  a psychiatrist  working 
with  the  mentally  ill  who  are  in  prison.  This  essay  is 
drawn  from  a forthcoming  book  that  was  written  in  a 
Cape  Cod  dime  shack. 
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A Resort  for  the  Betrayed 


BY  MICHAEL  KLEIN 


When  I was  18,  I lived  in  an  empty  loft 
with  a modem  dancer  on  Mercer  Street 
who  didn’t  know  if  she  wanted  to  be 
with  men  or  women.  1 was  in  the  early  stage  of 
only  wanting  men  and  even  though  there  was  a 
time  I was  bi-sexual,  1 knew  it  wouldn’t  stick. 
Having  both  sexes  was  like  looking  at  an  eclipse- 
-a  beautiful  trick— that  when  it  was  over  revealed 
only  men  standing  in  the  sun. 

The  loft  where  I lived  was  near  First  Street  and 
First  Avenue,  and  1 used  to  wander  into  the  Club 
Baths  two  or  three  times  a week  to  meet  strang- 
ers for  sex.  I liked  sex,  but  not  social  ambition 
very  much,  so  1 didn't  meet  many  people  in  the 
daylight  world  and  it  paralleled  another  loneliness 
that  rose  during  this  period  from  driving  a cab  all 
night.  The  city  lay  itself  at  my  feet  in  such  large 
measure  and  wath  such  speed,  that  I felt  even  more 
lost  in  it,  and  whenever  the  occasional  fare  piled 
into  the  backseat  and  lit  up  a joint  1 smoked  it 
with  them  to  ride  the  lost  feeling  out. 

AIDS  had  entered  the  body,  but  not  the  city’s 
consciousness,  and  the  Club  Baths  was  the  most 
popular  bathhouse  at  the  time  (it’s  now  Lucky 
Chang’s— famous  drag  restaurant).  The  club  was 
also  the  fanciest  bathhouse  in  New  York— though 
fancy  isn’t  exactly  the  word  1 would  use  to  de- 
scribe a 24-hour  sex  palace  that  billowed  steam 
from  a pipe  in  the  wall  and  boasted  an  atrium 
with  a fountain  in  the  middle  that  lazily  arched 
out  its  stream  of  water  like  spit  from  the  mouth 
of  Puck.  There  was  also  an  automated  snack  bar 
that  sold  Drakes  Cakes  and  sputtered  out  coffee 
tlirough  a metal  tube  which  made  it  taste  like  ashes 
and  hot  water.  But  we  weren’t  there  for  the  am- 
biance. or  the  coffee  and  cake.  We  were  there  for 
other  men  in  various  degrees  of  disarray  or  disas- 
sociation.  And  while  my  aim  eventually  settled 
on  tlicm,  I couldn’t  help  but  marvel  even  more  at 
the  bathhouse  staff  who,  unwilling  or  not,  were 
all  guardians  of  a collective  dream. 

Job  descriptions  are  usually  succinct,  especially 
in  dreams,  and  at  the  baths  you  either  took  money 
or  refused  money  from  people  who  were  too 
drunk  or  crazy  (I  know,  because  I was  one  of 
tliem).  Oryour  job  was— I’m  not  kidding — to  wipe 
fresh  cum  off  the  tiles  in  the  stream  room  or  be- 
fore it  stained  forever  the  cedar  benches  in  the 
sauna.  Of  course,  sex  bloomed  from  the  interior 
as  well- from  inside  the  bathhouse  rooms— the 
flimsy  closet-sized  suites  that  each  had  a cot  up 
against  the  wall  witli  a mmpled  sheet  thrown  over 
it.  But  there  was  nothing  like  making  it  in  the 
steam  room  or  sauna  - the  heat  blasting  out  in 
dream  time,  the  steam  transforming  against  your 
skin  into  a beaded  cloak  of  sexual  moisture  as  you 
followed  someone  into  a room,  without  talking. 
Without  talking,  because  whatever  conversations 
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happened  always  sounded  ridiculous.  It  was  a quiet 
thing,  the  bathhouse.  It  was  a museum  for  sex. 

And  as  in  a museum,  we  walked  around  there 
in  a kind  of  trance,  about  having  our  temperatures 
change  so  drastically  along  with  our  tastes;  from 
having  so  many  choices;  from  falling  in  love  twice 
in  the  time  it  takes  between  orgasms;  from  flip- 
ping between  pursuer  and  pursued  so  that  every 
eros-syncopated  stagger  had  the  same  jazziness 
whether  we  were  looking  for  a man  or  a dry  towel. 

Sometimes  1 met  someone  between  the  walk 
and  the  towel  who  managed  to  get  past  the  stric- 
ture of  anonymity  or  come  off  that  night’s  drug  or 
drunk  reliably  enough  so  that  1 could  take  him  out 
of  there.  1 met  him  and  fell  in  love  once.  We  took 
each  other  home  a lot.  1 also  thought  we  were  tak- 
ing each  other  into  the  romance  of  our  lives,  but  I 
found  out  that  my  friend  lived  in  the  anonymous 
world,  which  was  only  a world  1 was  visiting  and 
one  in  which  I had  to  prepare  myself  with  each 
next  entrance  into  it.  Anonymous  sex  was  a stop 
late  at  night  on  the  F train  somewhere  between 
Addiction  and  Self-Awareness. 

What  was  tricky  about  my  friend  was  that  with 
each  move  we  made  closer  to  real  intimacy- 
fucking  in  his  bed  or  my  bed,  dinners,  movies,  etc.- 
-he  would  want  to  drift  back  into  the  old  space  of 
not  considering  how  my  body  and  mind  were  at- 
tached, and  further  back  into  the  anonymous  of 
the  once  before.  It  was  as  though  such  a thing  were 
possible— to  un-know  me  and  to  forget  that  time 
had  turned  into  sometlring  close  between  us,  some- 
thing that  could  attach  itself  to  language  and  actu- 
ally get  said. 

One  week  after  an  incredible  round  of  what  I 
thought  was  “break-through”  fucking,  I decided 
to  stop  seeing  my  friend  because  he  refused  to  get 
beyond  the  limited  idea  of  whatever  it  was  he 
thought  men  did  together.  Falling  in  love  was  just 
a touchy-feely  fomi  of  dependency  and  it  had  given 
him  the  choice  of  homo-  over  heterosexuality.  Two 
men,  he  reasoned,  would  never  have  to  depend 
on  each  other.  Two  men  could  have  sex,  sure,  but 
fall  in  love?  And  so  my  friend  remained  the  stranger 
who  lit  the  fuse,  the  staunch  independent  who 
combated  romance,  the  narcissist  who  couldn't 
merge.  He  only  wanted  anonymous  sex. 

A month  or  so  later,  1 met  my  lover,  Richard, 
and  began  to  end  not  being  known.  'We  started  on 
what  turned  into  15  years  of  some  form  of  inti- 
macy and  then  I broke  up  with  him  because  I had 
to  break  up  with  booze,  too.  I wasn’t  expecting  to 
lose  my  drug  of  choice  and  lover  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  cleaner  stream  of  life  that  started  to  trickle 
into  what  was  left  of  my  reckless  life  still  couldn’t 
support  very  much— especially  an  old  love,  like 
Richard’s.  Alcohol  was  the  great  remover— money, 
material  possessions,  travel— and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished with  us,  we  came  out  of  exile  and  had  to 
learn  how  to  live  in  the  world  again— continuously- 


-without  episodes  or  days  and  even  weeks  off 
work.  We  had  to  live  in  time  without  blackouts. 

It  was  in  tliat  world— where  everyone  was  con- 
tinuing, setting  clocks,  or  forgetting  to  wind  them- 
-that  I was  suddenly  free  and  single  for  the  first 
time  in  my  adult  life.  I wanted  to  see  if  I could 
recapture,  alone,  those  years  that  before  had 
seemed  so  important  to  spend  with  another  per- 
son. But  1 acted  the  opposite  of  being  free.  I was 
so  serious  about  staying  sober  that  I didn’t  have 
any  fun.  I never  went  out  and  I didn’t  know  ex- 
actly who  1 wanted  to  be  or  what  1 wanted  to  do 
for  a day,  much  less  a living. 

And  there  was  a long  period  when  I couldn’t 
have  sex,  even  with  a stranger.  I didn’t  feel  like 
sex.  I didn't  feel  sexy.  The  ecstatic  improvisation 
based  on  a kind  of  sex  that  didn’t  end— what  the 
late  70’s  and  early  ‘80’s  handed  so  many  of  us— 
left  me  exhausted  and  erotically  broke.  And  1 found 
myself  looking  for  friends  more  than  sex  partners 
because  I’d  made  the  shocking  discovery  when  I 
cleared  up  a little  that  I didn’t  have  any  friends  left 
in  the  mid-‘80’s.  They  had  all  died  or  were  delib- 
erately pushed  by  me  under  a wave  of  alcohol. 

I looked  awful  when  I landed  headfirst  on 
recovery’s  doorstep.  Or  didn’t  know  how  to  look 
because  I’d  spent  years  running  from  the  reflec- 
tive world.  A drunk  always  looks  the  same,  any- 
way—lost  or  unborn— hollow,  humorless,  and  un- 
shaven. On  the  rare  occasions  that  I did  shave,  it 
was  mostly  by  feel  or  in  candlelight— anything  to 
keep  from  seeing  my  own  coarse  self  looking  back 
at  me.  The  residuals  of  that  hollow  life  were  hair 
that  looked  like  tumbleweed  most  of  the  time  (for 
some  reason  I couldn’t  find  the  right  conditioner, 
but  I actually  don’t  think  I knew  what  conditioner 
was),  and  carrying  around  too  much  weight  from 
eating  a lot  of  sugar  during  early  sobriety.  And  as 
mundane  as  it  sounds,  I didn’t  want  to  be  seen 
with  anyone.  Until  I moved  to  Cape  Cod  in  1990 
and  started  exercising  and  spending  days  in  the 
sun— until  I actually  started  to  listen  to  what  men 
were  saying,  until  I had  enough  energy  and  singu- 
larity of  purpose  to  become  obsessed  with  some- 
thing else. 

And  it  was  in  Provincetown  that  I made  the 
journey  back  to  something  that  was,  at  least, 
seeded  with  obsession— sex— with  a doctor,  it 
turned  out— who  saw  me  perform  in  drag  one  night 
in  a mess  of  a play  written  by  a famous  French 
Canadian.  The  doctor  became  smitten  with  me 
which,  in  its  gushing,  schoolboy  accuracy,  was  the 
only  way  I could  have  been  reached  by  anyone  at 
the  time  because  courtship  and  its  affair  with  the 
fullness  of  time  was  far  too  shapeless  a possibility. 
I did  the  play  because  I was  free— the  feeling  that 
many  people  get  when  they  first  hit  town— that 


we  can  do  anything.  A frontier  of  sand  and  light 
and  driftwood  makes  everyone  a pioneer.  And  in 
my  case,  it  made  me  an  actor.  It  turned  out  I wasn’t 
a bad  actor,  but  I wasn’t  a very  good  one,  either. 
And  because  I was  playing  a woman,  I had  to  shave 
my  whole  body  every  other  day  which  made 
showers  particularly  surreal— the  closeness  water 
had  now  to  my  new  skin  made  it  feel  like  1 was 
bleeding  in  a way  that  wouldn’t  stop. 

I had  also  gotten  into  the  terrible  habit  of  drink- 
ing too  much  water  an  hour  or  so  before  I went 
on  stage,  so  that  minutes  before  my  first  entrance 
1 found  myself  in  the  inconvenient  position  of  hav- 
ing to  undo  all  the  feminine  trappings  keeping  me 
in  character,  to  take  a piss.  The  play  was  being 
performed  at  the  Provincetown  Inn— a cavernous, 
bigger,  and  flattened  out  version  of  Bates  Motel 
perched  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean  and  the  closest 
bathroom  was  accessible  only  by  walking  across 
the  stage,  which,  obviously,  I couldn’t  do  in  full 
costume.  So,  like  drag-clockwork,  I stood  outside 
each  dusk  and  pissed  into  the  breakwater  which, 
if  you  haven’t  tried  it,  is,  most  times,  like  pissing 
into  the  wind. 

I was  attracted  more  to  the  doctor’s  mind,  but 
decided  to  break  my  sex  fast  with  him  because  I 
knew  it  wouldn’t  be  melodramatic.  Sex  with  some- 
one you  aren’t  magnetic  about  is  more  romantic 
in  a way— the  body  ruminates  more  than  titillates. 
Besides  all  that,  1 was  still  shaking  from  early  so- 
briety and  I was  vulnerable,  accessible.  I had  been 
such  an  entertainer  and  people  pleaser  when  I was 
drinking,  but  now,  it  wasn’t  easy  to  invent  any- 
body someone  could  like.  I didn’t  actually  know 
what  people  liked  about  other  people. 

It  turned  out  that  the  doctor  liked  me  without 
my  having  to  come  up  with  anything.  He  wasn’t 
demanding  about  my  time  or  the  nature  of  my 
character— my  brashness,  my  unpredictability— and 
it  never  felt  as  though  we  were  dating,  precisely, 
so  we  were  patient.  And  somewhere  under  my 
blonde  tumbleweed,  he  found  someone  who  could 
make  him  laugh  a lot,  but  tenuously  at  first,  as 
though  laughter  was  something  he  suddenly  re- 
membered about  being  alive.  Of  course,  it  was 
great  to  get  so  much  attention  from  someone  who 
was  funny  and  smart  and  successful  and  I soon 
found  myself  in  something:  a relationship,  an  af- 
fair, a comeback— something  that  was  giving  me 
ideas.  I hadn’t  had  very  many  ideas  for  a long  time 
that  didn’t  turn  into  some  sort  of  trouble. 

The  doctor  didn’t  last  a season.  We  stopped 
seeing  each  other  as  soon  as  the  play  stopped  run- 
ning, as  if  I had  been  appearing  in  two  produc- 
tions at  once.  The  doctor  was  just  a bridge  back  to 
sex,  I realize  now— and  a wonderfully  steady  one. 
On  my  last  night  performing  at  the  Provincetown 
Inn,  he  sent  a bouquet  with  a note  that  said,  “con- 
tinue to  make  people  happy.” 

By  the  time  I moved  back  to  New  York  in  1994- 
-with  the  doctor  and  the  acting  bug  having  swiftly 
flown  through  me— I continued  to  make  people 
happy— strangers  happy,  when  the  anonymous 
version  of  sex  found  its  way  back  into  my  blood- 
stream. But  not  in  the  bathhouse,  this  time— this 
time,  through  the  musky  and  clanging  world  of 
the  gym.  The  change  in  locale  didn’t  alter  my  be- 
havior in  any  real  way,  except  it  was  harder  to 


score  at  the  gym  in  gay  steam  be- 
cause it  got  infiltrated  now  and  then 
by  the  wandering  heterosexual.  I 
treated  the  sex  the  way  I’d  always 
treated  it— a segue  until  the  real  thing 
came  along. 

The  real  thing  still  waits  like  a 
child,  whose  world  of  knowledge 
feels  like  the  edge  of  an  ocean.  There 
have  been  brief  affairs  and  infatua- 
tions, but  never  anything  long 
enough  to  trigger  romance.  My 
friends  are  confused  by  my  continu- 
ing adventures  in  sex.  They  can’t 
understand  why  I’m  not  in  the  kind 
of  relationship  I deserve.  Everybody 
knows  what  I deserve  except  me, 
and  while  my  life  has  opened  up  far 
away  from  the  prison  yard  of  active 
alcoholism,  I can’t  get  past  the  old, 
beat-up  feeling  of  deserving,  well, 
whatever  I get.  Except  that  now,  I 
can  actually  live  with  whatever  I get. 
1 choose  it  most  of  the  time.  I can 
use  a lot  of  it.  1 tell  my  friends  that  I 
don’t  go  to  meet  men  in  bars  or  clubs 
anymore  because  1 can’t  stand  wait- 
ing on  my  feet  for  affection— the  way 
one  waits  for  the  valet  to  bring  the 
car  around— and  that  anonymity  is 
one  resort  as  long  as  I play  it  safe. 
Then  there’s  a moment  with  my 
friends— between  my  explanation 
and  their  compassion— when  1 see  a 
light  go  on  in  their  eyes.  They  know 
1 practice  something  they’ll  probably 
never  experience  or  become  as  good 
at  as  I am.  How  did  I get  so  good— I 
ask  the  people  who  know  me  best— 
at  being  anonymous? 
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I couldn't  stop  thinking  about  how  much  music 
there  was,  even  in  that  patent  failure  of  love. . . 


I see  a lot  of  my  childhood  through  water— three 
pools.  In  one  pool,  I am  setting  the  woods  on 
fire  with  my  twin  brother,  in  another,  I am 
watching  my  mother’s  hair  undulate  into  an  is- 
land of  dark  smoke,  and  in  the  third  pool,  the  one 
I see  most  clearly,  I am  having  sex  with  my  stepfa- 
ther. I had  sex  with  my  brother  too,  but  our  physi- 
cal resemblance  was  such  a mirroring,  that  all  the 
physical  contact  felt  as  natural  as  a seam  closing. 

The  sex  with  my  stepfather  was  a shadow 
whose  contours  slightly  brightened  around  the 
continuous — sex  in  a relationship,  sex  as  part  of 
something  you  knew  about  the  other  person.  Be- 
cause he  was  the  adult  and  I was  the  child,  and 
because  I instigated  it  (to  keep  him  from  beating 
the  shit  out  of  me),  the  sex  had  a timeless  quality 
about  it— as  though  the  verdict  of  taboo  didn’t  re- 
ally hold  up  because  the  role  of  seducer  fell  on  me. 

It’s  only  been  through  therapy  and  stopping 
drinking  that  I realize  I didn’t  cause  what  happened 
to  me,  and  those  hesitantly  acquired  regions  of  tit- 
illation  and  numbness  are  places  I find  myself  writ- 
ing from  more  authentically  in  poetry  and  prose 
than  when  I tell  the  story  to  someone  out  loud.  I 
recount  my  own  history  with  a kind  of  matter-of 


factness  and  a strange  lack  of  emotional  resonance 
whenever  I’m  verbal,  forgetting  that  to  anyone  lis- 
tening, the  whole  affair  might  seem  unreal,  dis- 
turbing, or  even  shocking. 

Our  own  stories  are  the  ones  that  are  most 
mysterious  to  us,  I think,  and  rather  than  be 
trampled  by  dark  evidence  or  dragged  down  into 
an  ocean  from  the  past,  I speak  about  my  stepfa- 
ther with  a kind  of  learned  ambivalence.  1 want 
the  brutal  facts  around  the  sex  to  bear  the  mystery 
away  and  make  it  just  have  an  objective  effect— 
the  way  it  would  be  if  it  were  someone  else’s  story. 

And  it  is  someone  else’s  story,  in  a sense— in- 
cest. Someone  else  rises  out  of  its  ashes— you,  but 
the  altered  you,  still  living,  but  in  an  abbreviated 
world.  Of  course,  trials  by  fire  begin  and  end  in 
the  subjective  and  however  hard  1 try  to  turn  the 
erotic  confusion  of  my  childhood  into  something 
as  simple  as  regret  or  failure.  I’m  haunted  by  its 
effect  in  the  intimate  relationships  I have  now.  It 
all  feels  like  bad  lighting  falling  on  the  beginning 
of  what’s  real.  In  my  heart  and  mind,  I want  to 
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live  in  the  worlds  the  Buddhists  call  Humanity  and 
Heaven,  but  1 often  find  myself  prowling  in  the 
lower  worlds  of  Hunger  and  Animality,  where  I 
found  out  that  a lot  of  other  men  live,  too. 

It’s  been  many  years  since  my  stepfather,  and  I 
still  think  about  it,  even  though  he’s  been  dead  for 
almost  as  long  as  1 ever  knew  him.  I still  think  about 
when  I used  to  meet  him  in  my  parents’  bathroom 
in  Brooklyn,  and  take  his  cock  in  my  moutli  while 
he  leaned  up  against  the  sink  and  looked  down  at 
me  until  his  orgasm  made  him  throw  his  head 
away.  I still  think  about  how  having  sex  with  my 
stepfather  had  to  fit  into  a kind  of  lock— a certain 
hour  between  early  and  late,  the  house  wrapped 
in  sleep  or  near  sleep— my  motlier  sleeping  for  years 
against  knowing  who  her  husband  and  son  really 
were  or  had  become.  In  a poem  called  “A  Stepfa- 
ther, A Child”  1 called  my  mother’s  life  a skilled 
wish  rising  out  of  Brooklyn,  but  the  line  is  an  up- 
side down  version  of  the  truth.  She  actually  lived 
in  the  more  desperate  affirmative  of  that  wish— all 
her  strength  gripped  around  the  hope  that  some- 
thing, some  kind  of  anything,  wasn’t  true. 

In  dreams  sometimes,  I see  my  stepfather  alive 
and  dead  at  the  same  time— a baffled  entity  from  a 
dark  spot  of  memory  having  a half-life  on  a dusky, 
earthly  plane,  but  living  it  far  away  from  the  world 
of  other  people.  I can  barely  see  him  through  the 
steam  of  the  afterlife.  And  because  death  can  fur- 
nish the  feelings  of  betrayal  with  their  opposite 
feelings  of  compassion,  I think  how  hard  it  was  for 
him  to  get  through  a day  witliout  complicating  it 
with  regret,  and  how  much,  like  my  mother,  he 
slept  so  much  to  bear  it.  He  was,  I think,  dying  to 
be  dead. 

No  stepparent  is  a true  authority  figure  by  na- 
ture of  his  or  her  designation.  They’re  understud- 
ies, or  stand-ins.  If  there’s  any  sex  in  the  mix,  it’s 
particularly  difficult  to  enforce  any  law  because  no 
rules  are  ever  taken  seriously.  How  can  somebody 
whose  cock  you’re  sucking  tell  you  a friend  can’t 
sleep  over?  Sex  erases  supervision  through  submis- 
sion. And  submission  got  traded  between  us  like  a 
Chinese  fan  during  a ceremony  where  there  wasn’t 
enough  air.  Submission  made  it  so  that  my  stepfa- 
ther didn’t  have  very  much  currency  during  sex. 
He  wasn’t  physically  abusive  in  a way  you’d  ex- 
pect an  adult  to  be  with  the  child  he  was  interrupt- 
ing. He  softened  inside  the  fragments  we  held  to- 
gether, as  though  the  idea  of  two  naked  male  bod- 
ies was  something  new  to  him— like  the  invention 
came  into  the  world  with  me. 

Because  my  stepfather’s  sexual  prowess  was 
smoothed  out  by  my  innocence,  his  ejaculations 
were  ordinary  and  un-electrical.  His  cum  didn’t 
shoot  out  of  him.  It  seemed  to  leak  out  like  drool 
from  the  comer  of  a mouth  or  drip  free,  like  oil 
from  an  engine.  Everything  got  played  out  against 
the  backdrop  of  his  orgasm,  if  I remember  right. 
Had  I reached  the  age  of  orgasm  yet?  I can’t  re- 
member. Had  I started  masturbating? 

What  I remember  most  is  that  my  stepfathei 
and  I didn’t  kiss  or  speak,  so  the  engagement  was 
in  its  way,  anonymous.  And  that  pull  of  anonym- 
ity has  always  been  the  tension  between  pure  illu- 
sion and  erotic  core  belief.  This  is  the  sex  thai 
blooms  in  the  park  and  races  in  summers  like  £ 
chemical  through  a public  pool;  the  sex  that  light* 
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up  stream  rooms  and  train  stations  and  even  fol- 
lowed me  and  a stranger  once  into  the  stall  of  a 
thoroughbred  racing  star. 

I resented  my  stepfather  for  a long  time  until 
my  sexuality  found  a cadence  that  beat  on  with- 
out his  influence.  He  was  fucked  up  in  a lot  of 
ways,  but  there  were  things  about  my  stepfather 
I that  almost  made  him  beautiful.  Everybody  has 
' something  that  keeps  him  or  her  from  blowing  up. 

: Music,  for  instance.  My  stepfather  had  great  taste 
I'  in  music.  It  might  have  been  the  only  way  he  was 
cool,  so  it  seemed  to  a teenager  like  me.  He  turned 
, me  on  to  Paul  Robson,  Buffy  St.  Marie  and  Pete 
Seeger  and  made  rne  sit  down  when  I was  going 
I to  listen  to  them.  I wasn’t  allowed  to  do  anything 
else,  which  is  how  1 became  good  at  memorizing 
lyrics.  A song,  in  the  ‘70s— but  not  so  much  any- 
more—could  really  deliver  the  news  from  a recog- 
nizable world. 

My  stepfather  was  nervous  most  of  the  time— 
between  medications,  between  being  loved  and 
then  suddenly  being  dropped,  hated  by  people.  He 
used  to  listen  to  music  in  the  dark,  as  though  it 
I were  a resort  for  the  betrayed.  The  music  was  a 
bandage  he  held  over  his  eyes  and  over  his  ner- 
vousness and  it  seemed  as  though  it  wasn’t  im- 
portant who  was  making  the  music,  as  long  as  they 
didn’t  stop  playing. 

When  he  died  in  1990,  I think  my  stepfather 
had  stopped  listening  to  music  for  a long  time.  He 
was  very  crazy  and  had  to  be  calmed  down  a lot 
by  those  around  him  and  then,  later,  by  people  in 
the  hospital.  When  my  brother  called  me  up  to 
say  that  my  stepfather  had  died— that  same  year  I 
moved  to  Provincetown— I wanted  to  be  relieved, 
almost  happy.  All  my  years  of  living  with  him  had 
been  so  skewed— nerve-wracking,  violent,  other- 
wise. I wanted  my  stepfather’s  death  to  mean  that 
something  was  all  over  for  me,  too— at  least  that 
part  of  me  that  knew  as  much  as  I did  about  his 
selfishness. 

But  something  began  with  my  stepfather’s 
death— something  surprising.  I forgave  him.  He 
wasn't  an  abusive  or  violent  person  anymore— the 
way  I’d  expected  he  always  would  be,  even  in 
death,  in  memory.  And  I couldn’t  stop  thinking 
about  how  much  music  there  was,  even  in  that 
I patent  failure  of  love  and  how  it  seemed  to  rise 
I above  what  people  did  to  ruin  their  lives.  It  was  a 
‘ miracle  of  singular  grace— the  music,  being  given 

I the  music.  And  his  legacy,  I suppose— if  one’s  al- 
lowed a legacy  like  this.  I allow  the  legacy,  be- 
=1  cause  it  is  where  the  strongest  and  most  forgiving 

!i  connection  with  my  stepfather  is  made.  During 
i anonymous  sex,  I can  hear  music  that  1 love,  with- 
j|  out  knowing  what  the  music  is. 

■ 

MICHAEL  KLEIN's  first  booh  of  poetry,  1990,  was 
I fmblislicd  in  1994  by  Provincetown  Arts  Press.  He  is 
J the  author  of  a memoir,  Track  Conditions  (Persea, 
1997)-  This  memoir  is  from  a forthcoming  collection 
! entitled  The  End  of  Being  Known. 
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H^les  in  the  Ocean: 

Alv  Perfect  Stomi 

BY  STEPHEN  LENNON 


I DIDN’T  KNOW  I was  in  the  perfect  storm;  I 
only  knew  I wanted  to  survive.  It  was  a decade 
ago  and  I was  a full-time  fisherman  far  out  at  sea, 
thinking  that  1 might  die.  Much  of  America  now 
knows  about  that  ferocious  nor'easter,  thanks  to 
Sebastian  Junger's  best-selling  book  and  the  ensu- 
ing Hollywood  hit,  The  Perfect  Storm.  1 do  not  re- 
member where  we  steamed  to  once  we  knew  that 
the  storm  was  coming.  We  had  no  idea  what  we 
were  getting  into  and  we  never  got  into  the  worst 
of  it.  What  happened  is  that  at  the  end  of  October 
1991  three  stomis  combined,  causing  an  old  hur- 
ricane to  fomi  again.  The  fishermen  portrayed 
adeptly  in  Junger’s  depiction  of  the  stomi  all  die.  I 
did  not,  but  I remember  visualizing  what  steps  1 
would  take  to  survive  the  stomi,  to  get  to  the  sur- 
face and  find  the  life  raft  that  was  supposed  to 
surface  if  the  Osf’rev,  the  Newport-based  fishing 
boat  upon  which  1 worked,  capsized  and  went 
down.  1 was  the  greenhorn,  the  rookie  crewman, 
and  1 loved  it.  1 was  paid  less,  because  1 knew  less 
and  received  three  c^uarters  of  a share  of  pay — the 
same  as  Junger's  rookie  aboard  the  Andrea  Gail. 
The  fishing  industry'  still  operates  as  in  the  time  of 
.Mahv-DicL',  when  Ishmael  boards  the  Peijiiod  and 
is  paid  about  a 180th  share  of  the  whaler's  profits. 

1 worked  hard  as  a fishemian,  harder  than  ever 
before  in  my  life.  I watched  my  hands  roughen, 
felt  my  legs  ply  ever  more  readily  witli  the  boat’s 
movement,  vomited  less  often  each  trip,  and 
slowly  learned  how  to  speedily  mend  holes  in  the 
nets.  1 learned  the  trade  and  knew  I was  in  the 
middle  of  a great  experience — much  like  the  men 
in  The  Perfect  Storm.  The  opening  scene  of  the  film 
grabbed  me.  Fishemien  are  mending  twine  with 
six-inch  needles,  and  attaching  the  net  to  “cook- 
ies," big,  round  mbber  cutouts  from  tires.  Tliis  was 
the  stuff,  the  paraphernalia  from  the  type  of  fish- 
ing boat  1 was  on  during  the  stomi. 

Tlierc  are  many  types  of  fishing  boats;  the  An- 
drea Gail  and  other  boats  in  the  movie  are  sword 
boats  or  long  liners.  There  are  also  lobster  boats, 
scallopcrs,  seine  boats,  and  draggers  or  trawlers.  I 
worked  on  a dragger.  Long  lining  is  very  different 
from  dragging.  Instead  of  streaming  out  miles  of 
line  with  hooks  to  catch  top  swimming  fish,  drag- 
gers attach  themselves  to  the  bottom,  trawling  out 
a cone-shaped  net  half  a mile  long.  This  net  is  held 
dow'ii  by  tiA'o-ton  “doors’’  shaped  to  swim  close 
to  the  bottom  and  keep  the  net  there  as  it  moves 
along  on  its  mbber  cookies.  These  bounce  over 
the  seabed  as  the  net  fills  with  fish. 

The  Osf’rev  usually  fished  on  George’s  Bank. 
Like  the  Grand  Banks  in  The  Perfect  Storm,”  George’s 
Bank  is  another  nasty  patch  of  the  ocean.  Both  are 
shoals  and  are  always  dangerous  when  you  come 
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into  weather;  the  shallow  depth  of  the  water  causes 
the  waves  to  swell.  Unlike  the  Andrea  Gail,  the 
Osj’rey  fishes  year  round  but  only  stays  out  for  two 
weeks  at  a time.  Two  weeks  is  the  limit  because 
that  is  how  long  the  20  tons  of  ice  we  took  on 
would  last.  After  that  the  fish  begin  to  spoil.  In  the 
film,  the  Andrea  Gail  heads  for  the  beach  for  just 
that  reason;  her  catch  was  at  risk. 

Tliere  were  many  differences  between  my  year 
at  sea  and  the  book  and  movie,  but  1 see  Junger’s 
interpretation  as  more  accurate  than  inaccurate. 
During  that  year  I saw  rogue  waves  and  sharks 
and  knew  the  thrill  and  boredom  of  being  “in  the 
fish”  or  not.  The  bars  and  drinking  and  characters 
in  the  book  and  film  were  well  done,  although  the 
film  rounded  the  corners  too  much  for  my  liking. 
Fishing  is  rough  and  rough  sorts  do  it.  My  captain 
was  completely  his  part.  He  is  probably  the  most 
resourceful  person  I have  ever  met  when  faced  with 
something  broken,  or  smashed,  or  seemingly  be- 
yond repair.  1 often  drank  with  him  and  other  crew 
at  our  version  of  the  bar  in  the  film,  the  Grow’s 
Nest.  Our  bar  was  the  Narragansett  in  Newport, 
Rl.  Better  known  to  locals  as  the  Nasty  Narry,  it  is 
a fisherman’s  bar,  a clean,  cheap,  smoky,  plain, 
eventful,  poignant  place.  That  is  where  I was  paid 
and  where  1 spent  much  of  my  earnings.  It  had  the 
best  jukebox  in  town  and  pool  was  still  only  a 
quarter  a game. 

Reading  the  book  and  watching  the  film 
brought  me  back  to  that  day  10  years  ago  when 
my  captain  decided  to  wait  it  out  so  as  to  get  high 
fish  prices  upon  return.  Usually  the  fishing  fleet 
heads  to  their  homeport  or  at  least  the  lee  of 
Provincetown  or  Nantucket  when  heavy  weather 
approaches.  We  did  not,  and,  as  it  was  too  danger- 
ous to  fish  during  this  storm,  I was 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  extra 
sleep  and  the  high  fish  prices  we 
would  find  upon  return.  1 got  nei- 
ther. 

Instead,  I saw  the  fiercest 
weather  of  my  life  and  will  never 
forget  the  thrill  and  fear  it  set 
upon  me.  The  weather  came  up 
on  us  faster  than  expected.  We 
never  saw  the  seas  that  the  An- 
drea Gail  did,  but  I was  in  50-foot  waves  and  know 
the  sledgehammer  pounding  that  comes  when  a 
195-ton  dragger  falls  off  the  back  side  of  a wave. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  stomi  arrived,  all  the  gear 
was  still  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Even 
during  calm  weather,  winching  the  gear  off  the 
seabed  and  coiling  it  onto  the  mammoth  drums 
on  deck  was  a strenuous  process.  In  a storm  it  was 
downright  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  the  stomi  was 
just  beginning  and  we  succeeded  without  incident. 
Still,  it  was  apparent  that  this  stomi  was  unlike 
previous  ones.  While  raising  the  gear,  the  net  and 
doors,  wire  and  fish  from  the  bottom,  the  waves 
seemed  unusually  tricky.  The  swell  was  large  and 
peculiar.  It  was  not  yet  very  bad  weather,  but  se- 
curing the  net  was  a tumultuous  task.  1 saw  the 
scuppers  do  their  best  work  as  waves  breached 
the  sides  of  the  boat.  Scuppers  are  holes  in  the 
sides  of  a boat  above  the  deck.  They  allow  the 
water  to  safely  flow  off  the  deck  back  to  the  sea. 
Because  of  the  weather  we  did  not  dare  to  go 


I watched  my  hands 
roughen,  felt  my  legs  ply 
ever  more  readily  with  the 
boat’s  movement,  vomited 
less  often  each  trip,  and 
slowly  learned  how  to 
speedily  mend  holes 
in  the  nets. 

through  the  catch.  Sorting,  gutting,  and  cleaning 
the  fish  were  too  dangerous  in  the  strange  grow- 
ing swell.  Instead  we  coiled  the  great  majority  of 
the  net  up  as  always  on  its  dmni,  but  lashed  the 
tip  of  the  net,  the  bag  called  the  “cod  end,”  where 
all  the  fish  were  packed,  to  the  deck. 

An  attempt  to  sleep  was  next.  I spent  much  of 
the  time  during  the  stomi  trying  to  do  so.  Rest  is 
an  asset  in  short  supply  on  a fishing  boat.  Since 
fishing  continues  24  hours  a day,  the  call  to  be  on 
deck  can  happen  at  any  time.  We  would  rarely  get 
to  sleep  more  than  three  or  four  hours  at  a stretch. 
Sleep  deprivation  is  a factor  contributing  to  many 
of  file  injuries  and  deatlis  that  happen  at  sea.  I think 
I did  succeed  for  a time  but  soon  found  it  impos- 
sible. Our  berths  were  against  the  bulkheads,  amid- 
ships and  well  above  the  water  line.  The  middle 
of  a ship,  like  the  middle  point  of  a see-saw,  suf- 
fers the  least  movement  as  the  ship  goes  over 
waves.  Each  bunk  has  a wall  on  one  side  and  a lip 
about  a foot  high  on  the  other.  The  lip  was  to  keep 
from  being  thrown  out  of  bed  by  the  sea.  This  is 
the  same  reason  that  hammocks  are  often  seen  on 
boats. 

I remember  being  lifted  off  the 
thin  rectangle  of  Styrofoam  I slept 
on  and  slammed  back  to  it  by  the 
growing  force  of  the  Osjney's 
movement  over  the  waves.  In  succes- 
sion my  body,  along  with  the 
bedcovers,  gathered  to  the  stem 
and  bow  of  my  bunk.  We  climbed 
the  steep  waves  at  full  throttle 
and,  with  increasing  frequency, 
dropped  off  their  backs.  This 
makes  a tremendous  sound,  and  the  crash  is  am- 
plified because  you  feel  it  reverberate  throughout 
the  boat  and  in  your  bones.  The  Osi’rey  looks  big 
and  heavy  while  at  dock,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the 
sea.  Thinking  about  it  now  makes  me  remember 
Milton  and  his  simile  in  Paradise  Lost  about  the 
relative  scale  of  Satan,  the  island,  the  sea,  and  man. 

Not  being  able  to  sleep  was  unwelcome  but 
being  awake  was  terrible;  extremes  of  horror  and 
awe,  put  together.  In  the  wheelhouse  the  sea  was 
no  longer  immense.  It  was  reduced  to  the  current 
wave  and  the  next  wave.  That  was  it.  All  else  was 
gone.  In  the  film,  Billy  Tyne  pilots  the  Andrea  Gail 
as  if  he  is  driving  through  an  obstacle  course.  He 
swings  the  wheel  back  and  forth  with  a noncha- 
lance that  would  have  sent  the  Andrea  Gail  into  a 
roll  long  before  it  actually  happens.  It  is  not  really 
like  that.  Usually  the  autopilot  is  engaged  but  not 
during  a storm.  In  rough  weather  the  wheel  is  tied 
down,  fastened  with  taut  ropes  to  metal  clips,  re- 
moving the  wheel’s  play.  To  put  one  spoke  in  the 


Fishingjs 

rough 
and  rough 
sorts  do  it. 


wheel  is  a process  and  I ensured  that  my  chest 
was  firmly  placed  against  a spoke  and  two  others 
were  in  my  grasp  before  I took  off  the  cords  that 
■ held  it  fast.  The  rudder  is  difficult  to  shift  when 
the  sea  is  running,  but  when  it  is  time  to  turn  the 
, wheel  you  cannot  wait.  Steering  as  Billy  Tyne  does 
; in  the  movie  would  have  killed  us. 

Climbing  and  going  over  the  crests  was  strenu- 
ous. 1 had  to  hold  on  as  my  feet  lost  traction  be- 
hind me.  Even  so,  to  drop  off  the  other  side  was 
f worse.  Sometimes  in  a car,  you  can  lose  sight  of 
I the  approaching  road  when  going  over  the  top  of  a 
> steep  hill.  Multiply  that  sensation — the  dread  that 
I the  road  is  not  there — greatly,  and  you  will  have  an 
» inclination  of  what  it  feels  like  to  drop  into  holes  in 
I the  ocean.  Although  1 knew  that  the  ocean  was  still 
I there,  I could  not  tell  how  far  down  it  was.  A wave 
r would  rush  out  from  under  us  and  drop  the  Osjney 
I to  the  bottom  of  a trough  between  two  running 
;■  walls  of  water.  That  was  scary  because  the  bow 
1 would  go  under  and  we  would  be  diving.  I Icnew 
i another  wave  was  coming  but  could  only  hope  that 
I our  bow  would  rise  to  the  occasion.  It  almost  al- 
f ways  did.  When  it  did  not,  the  thorough  pounding 
i would  continue  longer.  Foam  and  spray  would  en- 
I case  the  wheelhouse  and  then  slack  off  us. 


1 


The  Osf’rey  fished  with  a skeleton  crew.  This 
increased  our  share  of  the  catch  and  there  were 
only  three  of  us  out  on  this  trip.  I gained  calm  from 
them,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  worry.  Even  so,  I 
plotted  my  escape  and  had  two  plans.  One  was  if 
the  boat  only  capsized  and  the  other  if  she  sank. 
Thank  God,  I did  not  have  to  try  either.  Without 
the  boat,  I had  a miniscule  chance  of  survival. 

Whenever  I fly,  I reach  a point  in  the  flight 
where  I am  certain  the  plane  will  make  it.  1 know 
that  statistically  most  planes  have  problems  while 
still  in  their  ascent.  That  is  how  it  was  during  my 
perfect  stomi.  At  a certain  point,  the  storm  stopped 
getting  bigger.  It  stopped  getting  worse  and  then 
it  was  the  same  for  a long  time.  The  pounding 
developed  into  a noticeable  rhythm  and  I stopped 
going  over  my  plans.  I was  excited  and  weary  and 
confident  that  1 loved  to  fish. 

STEPHEN  LENNON,  a former  full-time  fsliermnn 
and  graduate  of  Colimdda  University's  School  of 
International  and  Pnblic  Affairs,  lives  and  works  as  a 
hnmanitarian  aid  and  international  develoinnent 
worker  in  Kosovo  in  the  former  Rei’iiblic  of 
Yugoslavia.  The  Osprey  sometimes  sought  haven  in 
Provincetown  when  he  fished  on  it. 


2001  PROVINCETOWN  EXPRESS  SCHEDULE 

OFF  PEAK  - MAY  25  - JUNE  21 


DEPART  BOSTON  ARRIVE  P-TOWN  DEPART  P-TOWN  ARRIVE  BOSTON 


Daily  8:00  am  9:30  am  10:00  am  11:30  am 
5:30  PM  7:00  pm  7:30  pm  9:00  pm 

Memorial  Day  Weekend:  May  25-28,  Peak  Schedule  applies 


PEAK  - JUNE  22  - OCTOBER  8 


DEPART  BOSTON 

ARRIVE  P-TOWN 

DEPART  P-TOWN 

ARRIVE  BOSTON  | 

Daily 

8:00  AM 

9:30  AM 

10:00  AM 

1 1 :30  PM 

1 :00  PM 

2:30  PM 

3:00  PM 

4:30  PM 

5:30  PM 

7:00  PM 

7:30  PM 

9:00  PM 

WORLD  TRADE  CENTER,  BOSTON 
Make  your  reservations  online  at:  www.baystatecruisecompany.com 
E-mail:  info@baystatecruisecompany.com 


JOAN  MC  D.  MILLER 


"Reflected  Figures  3"  O/C  18"  x 12“ 

SOLO  EXIBIT 

"REFLECTIONS" 
AUGUST  25  - SEPTEMBER  7 
RECEPTION  SAT.  AUG.  25.  6 - 8 PM 


REPRESENTING  40 
CONTEMPORARY  FINE  ARTISTS 

MOST  EXTENSIVE  SCULPTURE 
SELECTION  ON  CAPE  COD 
FOR  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

JUNE  30  - JULY  13 

WALTER  DORRELL 
PAO-FEI  YANG 

JULY  14  - JULY  27 

LARRY  SZYCHER 

JULY  28  - AUGUST  10 

ROBERT  SWEENEY 

AUGUST  11  - AUGUST  24 

ANNE  GILLEY 
CHARLES  MENG 


KENDALL  ART  GALLERY 

WELLFLEET  FRAME  SHOP 

40  MAIN  STREET,  WELLFLEET,  MA  02667 

508.349.2482 

OPEN  DAILY  . AMPLE  PARKING 
"JUST  OFF  RTE.  6" 
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MASTHEAD  RESORT 

COTTAGES  • APARTMENTS  • ROOMS 

Same  owner/management  since  1959 


Top-rated  for  30  years 
AAA 


450  feet  of  private  beach 
Sun  deck  on  the  water  • Landscaped  grounds 
New  Luxurious  kitchens  & baths 
Mooring  & launch  service  available 
for  visiting  yachtsmen. 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

AARP  & Senior  Discounts 

RO.  Box  577  • 31-41  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657-0577 
Tel:  (508)  487-0523  or  1-800-395-5095  • Fax:  (508)  487-9251 
http://www.capecod.com/masthead 


HARBOR  HILL  at 
PROVINCETOWN 


Co  ndo  m i n i tt  m s 


Luxui-A'  accommodations 
tliat  invite  and  nurture... 
Call  us. 


1 Harbor  Hill  at  Provincetown 
508/487-0541 
4 Harbor  Hill  Road 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.harborhill.com 


' Tfrrrrrrr, 

The  Carriage  House 

Provincetown 


A perfect  blend  of  luxurious  space, 
amenities,  privacy  and  location. 

1-800-309-0248 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  offer  you  a refreshing 
place  to  rest  your  head  in  Provincetown.  At 
the  Carriage  House,  we  have  achieved 
unrivaled  comfort  and  space.  Enjoy  some  of 
the  largest  rooms  in  Provincetown,  refreshing 
sauna  and  spa,  private  decks  and  all  the 
amenities  you  need  for  today's  pace  of  life. 

■ AMERICAN 
HISTORIC 
INNS 

INCOKPOllATEO 

www.ProvincetownGuesthouse.com 


Charming,  historic  B&B  on  a quiet 
side  street  in  the  heart  of  town. 


800.477.1867 

508.487.0381 

12  Center  Street 
ProvincetowTi,  MA  02657 

A Romantic  Country  Inn  by  the  Sea 

"this  place  is  a real  fijid." 

— Fodors  Gay  Guide  to  the  USA 

Email:  info@theTuckerImi.ccdm 
Website:  www.TlieTuckerInn.com 
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22  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN 
MA  02657 

Telephone  (508)  487-0706 
800-276-7088 


y 


Unique  rooms 
with  spectacular  views  at 
the  very  tip  of  Cape  Cod 


THE 

1 1 BRASS 

GUESTHOUSE 

— Perfecting  the  art  of  hospitality  — 

www.brasskey.com 

800.842.9858 

508.487.9005 


LODGING  GUIDE 


THE  ARBOR 

600  Commercial  Street  508.487.0941 
Owner:  Jeanne  Busa 

Large  sprawling  house  and  compound,  including 
an  artist’s  former  studio  and  a doll’s  house 
cottage,  offers  long  summer  leases  for  seekers  of 
quiet.  Private  gardens  surround  separate  living 
spaces.  May  through  September.  Parlcing. 

BEST  INN  (formerly  Holiday  Inn) 

698  Commercial  Street  508.487.1711, 
1.800.422.4224 

Enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Picnic  on  the 
harbor  beach  or  relax  poolside  and  enjoyed 
charbroiled  hamburgers  and  cold  drinks  at  our 
outdoor  grill.  Locals  love  the  movies  at  the 
Whaler  Lounge. 

BEST  WESTERN 

TIDES  BEACHFRONT  MOTOR  INN 

837  Commercial  Street  508.487.1045 
Situated  on  six  acres  of  beachfront  on  the  border 
of  Provincetown  and  Truro.  Discover  dramatic 
twelve-foot  tides — walk  the  flats  at  low  and 
swim  the  three-mile  length  of  town  at  high. 

THE  BRASS  KEY  GUESTHOUSE 

12  Carver  Street  508.487.9005,  1.800.842.9858 
Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
Luxury  lodgings  in  34  guestrooms  and  cottages, 
swimming  pool.  Center  of  town.  Glowing 
reviews  from  Fodor's  Best  Bed  and  Breakfasts,  Out 
and  About,  Hidden  Boston  and  Caf>e  Cod,  Caj’e  Cod 
Travel  Guide  and  Genre. 

THE  CAPE  CODDER  GUEST  HOUSE 

570  Commercial  Street  508.487.0131 
Manager:  Deborah  Dionne 
An  old-fashioned  guest  house  in  the  quiet  East 
End  with  a private  beach  and  seasonal  continen- 
tal brealcfast.  Shared  baths. 


(Beach  CCuB  ® Surf  side  Inn 

Newly  Renovated,  Luxurious,  Oceanfront  Guestrooms 


Walkin3  distance  to  P-Town 
Shops,  Restaurants  & Marina. 
Private  Beach  & Free  Guest  Parkins. 

Provincetown,  MA  • 543  Commercial  St. 

(800)421-1726  • www.surfsideinn.ee 


The 

Cape  Codder 

GUEST  HOUSE 


Old-fashioned  comfort  in 
the  quiet  east  end 

Private  Beach  • Parking 

570  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown  • 487-0131 

Deborah  Dionne,  Manager 


White 

Horse 

Inn 


ROOMS  & STUDIO  APARTMENTS 


The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 150  year 
old  Captain’s  House  in  the  quiet  East 
End,  directly  across  from  the  beach,  and 
Just  a 1 0 minute  walk  to  Town  center.  Stu- 
dio apartments  and  comfortable  rooms,  all 
individually  decorated  with  original 
works  of  art  and  antiques. 

INNKEEPER:  Erank  D.  Schaefer 
300  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
MA  02657  • Tel.  (508)  487-1790 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  • OFF-SEASON  RATES  ! 
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The  Arbor 

COTIAGHS 

♦ 

A PARI  AM- NTS 

♦ 

ROOAVS 


Paily  ♦ W^ookly  ♦ A\onthly 

r 

Small  olJ-Capo  guest  complex 
in  a lovely  garden  setting. 

All  pri\’ate  baths.  Guest  parking. 
W^alk  to  harbor  beach,  restaurants, 
galleries,  and  town  center. 


Write  or  call  Jeanne  R/isa: 
ooo  Commercial  Street 
IVovincetown.  A\.\  02657 
Cos)  4S7-0941 


Kensington 

Gardens 


Suiles/Apt.s 
with  I'uli 
Kitchens 


■\  Charming  ()a.sis  in  the  Heart  of 
Provincetovvns  West  End 

ExptwtteJ  Coiitmeiital  Breakfast  • AJC 
Cahle/Inreniet  Access  • Parking 
15  Cottage  Street.  Provincetown,  M.\  02657  ¥ 
888-220-2700  ¥508-487-2620 
w ww.kgardens.iiet 
email:  info@kgardens.net 


CARRIAGE  HOUSE 

7 Central  Street  508.487.8855 
Innkeepers:  Ken  Hassett  & David  McFarlane 
A perfect  blend  of  luxurious  space,  amenities, 
privacy  and  location  are  found  in  this  lovingly 
restored  200  year  old  house.  Private  courtyard, 
sauna,  French  country  kitchen,  separate  dining 
room,  and  a guest  office  are  found  within  steps 
of  the  harbor  and  ships. 

CARROLL  COTTAGES 

Nantucket  Island  508.487.3559 
Town,  country,  and  ocean-side  houses  available 
for  weekly,  monthly,  or  seasonal  rental.  Each 
home  is  appointed  with  fine  art  and  antiques. 

CHRISTOPHER’S  BY  THE  BAY 

8 Johnson  Street  508.487.9263 
Overlooking  Provincetown  harbor,  this  three 
story,  mid-century  Victorian  inn  sits  on  a quiet 
side  street  in  the  heart  of  town.  Our  well 
appointed  guest  bedrooms  and  suite,  named 
after  famous  artists  feature  bay  windows,  wide 
plank  hardwood  floors,  a fireplace  and  stunning 
views.  Wake  up  to  freshly  prepared  breakfast 
served  in  the  sunny  dining  room  or  private 
outdoor  garden.  Choose  from  an  extensive  video 
library  for  in-room  use,  relax  by  the  fireplace  in 
our  spacious  front  room,  or  explore  the  local 
restaurants,  shops,  and  art  galleries  just  around 
the  comer. 

THE  COMMONS 

386  Commercial  Street  508.487.7800 
1.800.487.0784 

Owners:  Chuck  Rigg  and  Carl  Draper 
The  Commons  Guesthouse  was  named  “Best 
Restoration”  by  the  Provincetown  Historical 
Preservation  Commission.  Originally  built  in  the 
19th  century,  this  grand  threestory  home  has 
been  updated  with  all  new  private  baths  and 
modern  amenities,  but  maintains  its  antique 
chami.  The  house  sits  off  Commercial  Street  in  a 
lovely  garden  behind  the  restaurant  of  the  same 
name.  Each  of  its  14  room  is  individually 
decorated  and  furnished  with  queen  or  kingsize 
beds;  some  have  private  balconies  and  breath- 
taking water  views. 

COPPER  FOX 

448  Commercial  Street  508.487.8583 
Elegant  Captain’s  house  newly  converted  to  a 
guesthouse  with  a homey  feel.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  detail  in  the  wrap-around  porch,  the 
gardens,  the  conservatory,  and  the  sunroom. 
Located  near  the  Art  Association  in  the  art  and 
restaurant  district,  the  whole  area  to  play  host  to 
Provincetown ’s  wonderfully  eccentric  art 
community,  especially  during  openings  on  Friday 
nights. 


CROWNE  POINTE 

82  Bradford  Street 
508.487.6767,  1.877.crownel 
Enjoy  sweeping  views  and  salt  air  breezes  from 
the  turret,  lounge,  or  one  of  the  inviting  porches 
of  this  period  restoration  of  a late  1800s  mansion 
set  high  on  a bluff  in  the  center  of  town.  All  of 
the  rooms  are  furnished  with  period  antiques 
(belt-driven  fans  cool  the  air)  transporting  you  to 
a simpler,  less  stressful  time.  Yet  our  attention  to 
old-world  detail  does  not  preclude  the  most 
modem  conveniences. 

ESTHER’S 

186  Commercial  Street  1.508.487.7555, 
1.888.873.5001 

Esther's  is  a grand  Victorian  lady  in  the  heart  of 
Provincetown ’s  West  End,  offering  casual  yet 
elegant  indoor  and  outdoor  dining  with  bay 
views  and  fireplaces.  The  menu  is  eclectic  in 
style  with  seasonal  twists,  sure  to  please  all  the 
senses.  Lightfare  options  are  available  in  the 
lounge  and  cabaret.  In  addition,  a smoke-free 
cabaret  evoking  Paris  in  the  20 's  features  live 
nightly  entertainment.  Crowning  everything,  the 
top  floor  of  Esther’s  is  a guesthouse  with  five 
lovely  appointed  rooms  offering  many  special 
amenities. 

HARBOR  HILL 

4 Harbor  Hill  Road  508.487.0541 
A most  enticing  perspective  on  Provincetown. 
Thirty  individually  decorated  luxury  and  turn- 
key equipped  condominiums.  Ideally  located 
halfway  between  town  center  and  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore.  Open  year-round. 

KENSINGTON  GARDENS 

15  Cottage  Street  508.487.2620 
Recently  renovated  inn  situated  on  quiet  side 
street  in  the  fashionable  West  End.  Walk  to 
nearby  beach  or  swim  in  large,  outdoor  pool, 
relax  in  outdoor  sauna,  and  allow  yourself  to  be 
pampered.  Steps  away  from  town  center,  but 
Kensington  Gardens  and  its  lovely  English 
garden  is  truly  a world  apart. 

LAND’S  END  INN 

22  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0706,1.800.276.7088 
A turn  of  the  century  inn.  Land’s  End  is  perched 
atop  Gull  Hill,  commanding  a panoramic  view  of 
Gape  Cod  Bay.  Built  originally  as  a summer 
“bungalow”  for  Boston  merchant  Charles 
Higgins,  the  inn  is  furnished  with  an  eclectic 
array  of  wonderful  antiques,  amid  luxuriant 
gardens. 
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MASTHEAD 

3141  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0523,  1.800.395.5095 
Innkeeper:  John  Ciluzzi 
The  Masthead  offers  beautiful  waterfront 
cottages,  apartments  and  rooms  overlooking 
Provincetown  Harbor  with  450  feet  beach, 
private  sundeck,  beautifully  landscaped  grounds 
and  gardens  and  distinctive  accommodations  in 
an  authentic  Cape  Cod  setting.  Quiet  West  End 
residential  area.  Open  yearround.  Received  the 
highest  ratings  from  AAA,  Fodor’s  Best  Places  to 
Stay  in  New  England  1996. 

I PILGRIM  HOUSE  INN 

336  Commercial  Street  508.487.6424 
Modem,  comfortable  accommodations  in  the 
, heart  of  town. 

ROSE  ACRE 

5 Center  Street  508.487.2347 

Rose  Acre  is  a rambling  1840  Cape  House, 

; tucked  down  a private  lane  in  the  center  of 
1 town.  This  woman’s  only  guest  house  is  close  to 
1 the  bay  for  water  views,  the  sound  of  the  fog 
i horn,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  fresh  salt  air. 
i Designed  for  comfort  and  the  artist  in  all  of  us. 

: Help  celebrate  a place  where  the  light  is  bright, 

: the  streets  are  narrow,  and  minds  are  broad. 


TUCKER  INN 

12  Center  Street  508.487.0381,  1.800.477.1867 
The  Tucker  Inn  is  a restored  1872  whaling 
captain’s  home  situated  on  a peaceful  side  street 
in  the  heart  of  Provincetown.  Wide  plank  pine 
floors  and  antique  furnishings  compliment  the 
Tucker  Inn’s  romantic  touches  of  fresh  cut 
flowers  in  each  room  and  crisp  linens  and  fluffy 
towels.  Fresh  baked  goods  served  every  morning 
at  breakfast. 

WEST  END  INN 

44  Commercial  Street&nbsp;  508.487.9555 
Out  & About’s  1997  guide  to  Provincetown 
claims  “This  house  on  the  quiet  west  end  has 
undergone  thorough  renovation  and  emerged  a 
real  winner.”  The  inn  has  tastefully  appointed 
guest  rooms  with  a spacious  and  comfortable 
common  area.  Friendly  and  helpful  staff. 

THE  WHITE  HORSE  INN 

500  Commercial  Street  508.487.1790 
Innkeeper:  Frank  Schaefer 
The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 150  year  old  Captain’s 
house  in  the  East  End,  across  from  the  beach, 
and  a 10-minute  walk  to  town  center.  Studio 
apartments  and  comfortable  rooms,  all  individu- 
ally decorated  with  original  works  of  art  and 
antiques.  There’s  a garden  and  bicycle  parking. 


508.487.9555 

800.559.1220 


44  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.westendinn.com 


SURFSIDE  BEACH  CLUB  & SURFSIDE  INN 

543  Commercial  Street  1-800-421-1726 
Located  on  the  white,  sandy  beach  of 
Provincetown ’s  Harbor,  The  Surfside  Beach  Club 
and  Surfside  Inn,  is  far  from  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  town  center,  yet  ideally  located  within 
walking  distance  of  Provincetown ’s  famous  East 
End  art  district  and  downtown.  Enjoy  king-sized 
bedded  guestrooms,  complimentary  buffet 
breakfast,  free  parking,  and  access  to  a large, 
outdoor  heated  swimming  pool. 


1 


' ’ * A True  5-Star, 

4-Season  Resort 
DFORD  St.,  PROVnjNilpliirN. 
■Www.crownepointe.com 


Crowne  Pointe 


HISTORIC  INN 

Sitting  atop  a bluff  in  the  heart  of  PaoviNaTOWN, 
Crowne  Pointe  boasts  40  guest  rooms  and  suites, 

ALL  WITH  THE  UTMOST  IN  AMENITIES. 


NCHOR  INN 


Bench  House 


£Proi’}//cctow//  ’s 

on  I he  OntcrjYout 


Hill 


fAir  guestrooms  offer  private  bath, 
individually-controlled  heating  and  air 
conditioning,  twin-line  telephone  with 
voicemail  & dataport,  cable  color  TVA^CR, 
wet  bar  with  sink  and  refrigerator  and 
luxury  bath  amenities  including  robes  and 
hairdiyer.  Many  guestrooms  feature  deluxe 
showers,  whirlpool  baths  and/or  fireplaces. 

Daily  housekeeping  and  a complimentary' 
continental  breakfast  buffet  is  served 
each  morning. 


175  Commercial  Street,  Provincetcrwn,  MA  02657 

1.800.858.2657 

508. -187.0432  Fax:  508.487.6280 
Email:  ankrinn(5'capecod,net 
Web  Site:  ’www.anchorinnbeachhouse.com 

A Hovle  Fcwutv  Property 


Copper 


Rooms 

Apartments 

Suites 


Tel.  508  487-8583 

E-mail:  copperfox@provincetown.com 


448  Commercial  St,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
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BY  HEIDI  JON  SCHMIDT 


PHOTO  MARION  ETTLINGER 


“I  can  pay  you  a thousand  dollars  for  the 
week.” 

Phyllis  Giustameer  sounded  as  dry  and  calcu- 
lating as  a spider,  and  she  made  me  this  offer  as  if 
|r  she  could  already  taste  me.  She  was  the  director 
of  the  Cranberry  Coast  Writer’s  Conference,  which 
had,  she  assured  me,  an  international  reputation. 
And  she  was  asking  me  (little  me!)  to  teach  the 
1 short  story  class,  the  plum  so  many  Major  Authors 
I were  just  dying  to  bite  into  ...  all  this  and  a thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  week! 

“It  sounds  wonderful,”  I said.  I hate  to  dash 
any  pleasure,  even  a spider’s,  even  when  I’m  the 
fly.  And  a thousand  dollars  for  one  week  of  teach- 
ing— teaching  creative  writing,  which  everyone 
knows  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world — is  a lot  of 
) money.  It’s  antisocial,  undemocratic  to  look  the 
I wrong  way  at  a thousand  dollars,  even  if  your 
I husband,  like  mine,  is  an  investment  banker.  I 
1 might  need  comfort,  or  purpose,  or  laughter,  but  I 
) did  not  need  a thousand  dollars;  not  at  all.  Still, 
i saying  no  felt  wrong,  sinful  even,  as  if  I’d  be  deny- 
: ing  the  old,  hungry,  socialistic  self,  and  admitting 

I that  I was  now  a member  of  the  group  whose 

II  heads,  in  the  event  of  a revolution,  would  be  found 
I on  pikes  instead  of  shoulders. 

Though  as  far  as  I could  tell,  every  potential 
revolutionary  was  presently  under  a beach  um- 
brella, reapplying  sunscreen  and  luxuriating  in  a 
bestseller:  on  the  bay  side  at  least  no  one  was  read- 
ing Das  Kajatal. 

“I’m  honored.  Thank  you  for  thinking  of  me. 
But . . .” 

But  what?  But  I’m  too  lazy  to  drive  up  cape  in 
the  summer  traffic  every  day  for  a week?  Too  timid 
to  face  a classroom  full  of  people  who  think  I know 
something?  That  I may  seem  healthy  but  I’m  a 
closet  quadriplegic?  No,  as  usual  everything  true 
was  either  unspeakable  or  absurd.  I thought  of  say- 
ing I was  busy — this  being  such  a universal  excuse 
that  everyone  accepts  it,  even  though  often  enough 
“I’m  busy”  means  “I  need  to  spend  hours  staring.” 
No  one  has  ever  been  less  busy  than  I am.  I gave 
up  my  teaching  job  when  I married  Scott,  and  since 
I lost  the  baby  I mostly  just  sit.  I try  to  look  like 
I’m  reading,  or  making  notes,  but  really  I’m  im- 
mersed all  day  in  a sea  of  bitterness  and  disap- 
pointment and  every  once  in  a while  I’m  able  to 
come  up  and  gasp  a quick  breath  in  the  sunlight 
before  I go  under  again. 

“A  thousand  dollars,”  Phyllis  repeated,  “there’s 
not  many  can  match  that.”  No,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  in  and  teach  the  class.  Not  to  need  a thou- 
sand dollars  is  a terrible  thing. 

“It  is  a lot  of  money,”  I said,  and  could  hear  her 
relax,  even  feel  it. 

“Then  we’re  agreed,”  she  said,  “I’ll  see  you  in 
July.” 

The  week  before  I started  she  called  again.  The 
class  was  only  half  filled,  and  it  simply  wouldn’t 
pay  to  go  on  with  it,  she  was  so  sorry  but  we’d 
have  to  cancel  . . . unless  of  course  . . . well,  if  I 
could  do  it  for  five  hundred  dollars — five  hundred 
was  nothing  to  sneeze  at,  and  the  load  would  be 
lighter,  of  course.  The  poetry  teacher  had  been 
willing  . . . 


“Oh,  dear,”  I said,  seeing  the  escape  hatch  open. 
“Oh,  no,  please  don’t  worry.  It’s  much  better  to 
cancel.  I’m  sure  . . .” 

“Of  course  they’re  coming  from  as  far  away  as 
Kansas,  and  Louisiana,  “ said  Phyllis.  “I’d  hate  to 
disappoint  them.” 

“They  won’t  be  disappointed!  They’ll  be  re- 
lieved! Now  they  can  go  to  the  beach!  They’ll  save 
money  and  they  just  won’t  have  to  sit  through 
some  boring  class.” 

“They’ve  paid  their  deposits,”  she  said  stiffly, 
“They’ve  already  sent  in  $200  apiece.” 

“You  could  send  it  back?” 

“All  right,”  she  snapped,  “A  thousand  it  is,  and 
we’ll  expect  you  on  Sunday.” 

I had  accidentally  driven  a hard  bargain.  Scott 
laughed  when  I told  him — he  won’t  take  me  to 
buy  a car  because  I worry  about  the  salesmen, 
having  to  act  that  way  to  make  a living,  and  I get 
so  intent  on  showing  them  I really  do  believe  what 
they’re  saying,  that  I’m  sure  they’re  right  that  this 
sedan  with  all  its  options  is  as  powerful  as  the 
jungle  beast  it’s  named  after,  that  there  have  been 
instances  when  I’ve  talked  a price  up.  I sat  down 
on  the  step  and  thought — look  at  that.  I’ve  made  a 
thousand  dollars,  all  by  myself. 

On  Sunday  evening,  August  3rd,  I drove  down 
to  Swansea — a town  of  great  maples,  long  stone 
walls  and  austere  colonial  buildings  faithfully  re- 
stored. Our  quarters — the  old  county  courthouse — 
was  a tall  building  with  high,  narrow  windows, 
leaning  slightly  in  the  shadow  of  an  enormous  Lin- 
den tree,  painted  a dour  shade  of  gray.  A good  place 
for  a witch  trial,  and  the  tree  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent gallows.  Inside  the  courthouse  a narrow 
pew  lined  aisle  led  to  the  bench,  where  a tray  of 
plastic  champagne  glasses  was  set  out — this  was 
our  introductory  meeting,  just,  as  Phyllis  had  said, 
to  break  the  ice  and  put  everyone  at  ease. 

She  was  bustling  purposelessly  around  our 
classroom,  the  former  jury  room,  piled  to  the  ceil- 
ing now  with  properties  from  an  amateur  theater 
company — feathered  hats  and  silk  kimonos,  papier 
mache  boulders,  an  antique  radio,  a life  sized  plas- 
tic horse.  A pair  of  thrones  with  velvet  cushions 
stood  on  a platform  behind  the  table.  The  win- 
dows were  painted  over  to  suggest  stained  glass — 
they  shut  the  clear,  golden  evening  out  entirely. 

“Here’s  our  teacher!”  Phyllis  said,  coming  to- 
ward me  with  a directorial  smile  that  revealed  a 
fortune  in  gold  teeth,  wearing  a knit  suit  thirty  years 
out  of  fashion,  in  the  same  shade  of  lavender  as 
her  hair.  “The  students  have  paid  their  deposits,” 
she  told  me.  “Marge  here  will  collect  the  balance 
tonight.” 

Marge  was  a person  of  absolute  utility,  brick 
shaped,  with  a helmet  of  dark  hair  and  eyes  like 
stones.  She  had  both  hands  tight  on  her  cashbox 
as  if  I might  snatch  it  away.  Her  glance  was  enough 
to  elicit  a check  from  each  student  who  arrived, 
except  Melanie,  the  youngest,  who  was  studying 
creative  writing,  Phyllis  told  me,  in  order  to  de- 
velop a second  source  of  income,  since  she  was 
pregnant  and  her  husband,  a welder,  was  out  of 
work. 

“Would  it  be  all  right  if  I brought  the  rest  on 
Thursday?”  Melanie  asked. 


“We  like  to  get  things  settled  up  front,”  Marge 
said. 

“Could  I post  date  the  check?” 

Marge  was  silent. 

“All  right,  dear,”  Phyllis  said  kindly,  “’ILiree  hun- 
dred, dated  Thursday  August  seventh.  That  will 
be  fine.” 

The  others  looked  at  Melanie  with  something 
like  envy.  Not  one  of  them  could  afford  to  be  here. 
They’d  driven  across  the  state  or  the  country, 
camped  in  the  local  guesthouses,  and  arrived  with 
sharp  pencils  and  thick  notebooks  like  supplicants 
who  hear  a voice  in  a dream,  fall  to  their  knees 
and  crawl  through  the  deserts  toward  God.  Some 
had  a few  pages  of  manuscript,  others  were,  as 
one  put  it,  “virgin  territory,”  fertile,  if  as  yet  untilled. 
Yes,  they  were  all  women,  aware  they  possessed 
something  powerful  beyond  measure,  something 
others  (men)  desperately  need,  still  unable  to  guess 
what  that  essential  thing  might  be.  No  man  on 
earth  perceives  in  himself  forty  rich  acres  and  is 
willing  like  a woman  to  plow  the  crop  under  ev- 
ery year,  but  where  would  you  find  a table  of  men, 
each  glowing  with  the  natural  expectation  that  he’ll 
excel  in  a discipline  of  which  he  Icnows  not  one 
thing? 

“First,  a brief  orientation,”  said  Phyllis  brightly, 
“This  is  the  Old  County  Courthouse — the  oldest 
courthouse  in  continuous  use  in  this  country.  We 
are  currently  awaiting  National  Historic  Status, 
which  would  require  that  the  roof  be  returned  to 
the  original  slate.  Slate,  as  you  know,  is  expen- 
sive. . .” 

These  workshops,  my  “Aspects  of  the  Short 
Story”,  and  the  afternoon,  “Poetry  of  Instinct”  had 
been  developed  to  provide  cash  for  the  renova- 
tions. Phyllis,  a collector  of  early  American  an- 
tiques, was  treasurer  of  the  Swansea  Historical  So- 
ciety. Her  husband  was  in  advertising  and  knew 
what  people  will  pay  for:  if  you  promise  a woman 
you  will  develop  her  ineffable  inner  substance  into 
a source  of  income  and  pride,  she’ll  be  good  for  a 
thousand  at  least.  Thus  the  Cranberry  Coast 
Writer’s  Conference  was  born.  Once  Phyllis  got 
talking  about  the  building  she  forgot  creative  writ- 
ing entirely,  and  it  wasn’t  until  fifteen  minutes  later, 
when,  speaking  of  the  cost  of  replacing  the  old 
furnace,  she  stole  a glance  at  the  cashbox,  that  she 
remembered  why  the  rest  of  us  were  there. 

“'Well,”  she  said,  “that’s  something  about  the 
courthouse,  now  let’s  go  around  and  everybody 
can  introduce  herself.” 

The  door  opened  and  a small,  enormously  fat 
woman  entered,  dressed  in  a yellow  polka  dot  shift 
and  very  pretty  in  spite  of  her  immensity,  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  a fringe  of  black  curls  escaping 
under  her  straw  hat.  “I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  “I  had 
to  take  a cab — I’m  afraid  to  drive  at  night.  Back 
home  in  Louisiana  I live  right  in  the  middle  of  town 
and  I just  walk.” 

She  settled  happily  onto  a chair  that  seemed 
ill-designed  to  hold  her,  and  during  the  moment 
of  collective  suspense  while  we  all  awaited  its  col- 
lapse, introduced  herself  as  Lucy  DesRochers  of 
East  Sourwood,  Louisiana.  “I  know  I can  write,” 
she  said,  “They’ve  always  told  me  I was  a natural 
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writer,  back  home.  Since  my  divorce  I’ve  been 
teaching  kindergarten,  but  I want  to  develop  a 
writing  business  so  I can  work  out  of  my  home. 
My  pastor  thinks  I have  a real  talent  for  words, 
that  I should  be  writing  children's  books.  But  I need 
to  know  the  markets.  Back  home  in  Louisiana  we 
aren't  savvy  on  these  things.”  She  spoke  in  a con- 
fiding, girlish  drawl  as  if  everyone  she’d  ever  met 
had  loved  her,  wanted  to  protect  her.  I did  too. 

"Writing  for  children  is  pretty  far  out  of  my  field 
. . 1 said. 

"Marketing,”  Phyllis  interrupted, ”is  marketing. 
I'm  sure  some  of  your  marketing  knowledge  is 
applicable  to  the  children’s  markets  . . 

"I  don't  really  have  a lot  of  marketing  knowl- 
edge,” 1 said  with  a laugh.  I’d  refused  to  have  blurbs 
on  my  book  because  I find  the  whole  blurb  thing 
so  revolting,  only  to  be  left  enduring  the  appalled 
silence  of  people  who  looked  at  it  with  its  blank 
jacket  as  if  it  was  a poor  defomted  baby.  A similar 
silence  fell  now — I’d  admitted  an  ignorance  so 
shocking  it  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

Joy,  a Professor  of  Culture  Studies  in  Arkansas, 
was  also  interested  in  marketing,  particularly  for 
serious  fiction.  She  hit  the  word  "serious"  in  a way 
that  alamied  me,  and  1 wished  she  wouldn't  have 
sat  beside  Lucy,  because  this  made  her  look  even 
thinner  and  more  pallid  than  she  was.  Her  hair, 
her  complexion  and  her  clothing  were  colorless  as 
oatmeal  and  one  felt  she  might  have  been  given 
her  name  as  a rebuke.  "I  know  there's  a novel  in 
me.”  she  said,  "1  just  need  to  get  it  out  on  tlie  page." 

There  was  a novel  in  Linda  too — a medical 
thriller  about  a gang  of  rogue  surgeons  who  slip 
knockout  drops  into  people’s  drinks  and  steal  tlteir 
kidneys  for  resale  on  die  organ  black  market.  "I’d 
have  written  it  down,"  she  said,  “but  I've  got  sched- 
uling problems.  1 work  nights,  and  1 take  care  of  my 
husband  during  the  day.  It's  his  back  ...  I mean 
that's  what  we  diought,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  ALS 
and  he  needs  to  have  me  diere.  Not  tiiat  it’s  so  bad, 
diere’s  a lot  worse  things — you  don't  have  any  pain 
uith  ALS,  your  mind  doesn't  go,  only  your  muscles, 
until  you  can't,  you  know,  swallow  . . .” 

"So.  You're  interested  in  the  medical  fiction 
market."  Phyllis  interrupted,  and  turned  to  Mattie, 
who  said  proudly  that  she  was  65.  There  was  no 
novel  in  Mattie — there  was  a guide  for  the  middle- 
aged  divorcee. 

“It’s  really  a series  of  short  stories — chapters,  1 
mean,"  she  said,  holding  the  manuscript  out  in  both 
hands  as  if  she  loved  its  weight.  I scanned  the  con- 
tents: "Adultery:  it's  not  just  in  the  Bible”  and  “Life 
on  $65.00  a week”  caught  my  eye. 

“I’m  hoping  for  mass  market,”  she  said,  “My 
youngest  goes  to  college  this  year.” 


And  finally  Melanie,  the  only  one  who  wanted 
to  write  stories:  with  a baby  you  don’t  get  much 
time  to  yourself  so  she  needed  something  she  could 
work  on  during  an  afternoon  nap. 

“It  looks  like  it’s  going  to  be  a terrific  class,” 
Phyllis  said  “so  let’s  hear  from  our  teacher.”  She 
read  out  my  resume — most  impressive — 1 could 
hardly  wait  to  meet  the  illustrious  person.  “.  . 
.someone  who  can  really  give  us  the  lowdown  on 
what  we  need  to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
literary  business  today.”  she  said  decisively,  and 
five  notebooks  opened,  five  pens  were  poised. 
Drinks  and  cheese,  she’d  said — I’d  expected  a 
cocktail  party.  I had  nothing  prepared. 

“They  say  fiction  writing  can't  be  taught,”  1 
began,  feeling  a terrible  cold  draft  from  Phyllis’ 
direction.  “And  of  course  that’s  true.  Still,  to  be 
able  to  sit  down  with  other  writers,  to  think  and 
talk  about  each  other's  work  (tliough,  I remem- 
bered, they  hardly  had  any  work  yet,  but  in  a few 
days,  when  those  novels  started  to  blossom  . . .), 
to  consider  the  author’s  deepest  intention  and  see 
how  he  or  she  . . . er,  she,  has  brought  it  to  life, 
where  she's  succeeded,  where  she  might  do  bet- 
ter . . .”  and  I was  off.  I’d  forgotten  how  much  I 
knew,  and  cared,  in  fact  I’d  forgotten  who  I was: 
I’d  come  to  think  of  myself  as  the  person  whose 
baby  grew  in  on  itself  and  had  to  be  surgically  re- 
moved. Now  here  1 was  quoting  Melville:  “Why 
do  try  to  enlarge  your  mind?  Subtilize  it!”;  demon- 
strating how  Flaubert  tapped  his  sentences  out  on 
his  writing  table;  trying  to  illuminate  the  larger 
meaning  of  “write  what  you  know.” 

Tltinking,  what  if  they  don’t  know  anything? 
But  the  bulk  of  their  collective  knowledge  would 
be  immense;  they’d  seen  as  much  birth,  death, 
character  and  fate  as  Sophocles.  Whatever  it  was 
that  had  constricted  Joy  until  she  spoke  in  a mono- 
tone and  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  in  her  ex- 
cept a novel  must  be  worthy  of  a novel  itself,  and 
Linda  who  could  happily  describe  the  uplifting 
aspects  of  watching  one’s  husband  die  of  a degen- 
erative neuromuscular  disease  must  have  just  the 
kind  of  maverick  authority  a narrator  needs  to  grab 
a reader  and  point  out  the  things  he’s  overlooked 
all  his  life.  I got  excited,  thinking  I’d  draw  all  their 
talents  out  of  them  and  they’d  be  amazed  with 
themselves. 

“No  ideas  but  in  things,”  I said,  “that’s  William 
Carlos  Williams.  Can  you  see  what  he  means?  If 
you  were  describing  this  room  what  detail  would 
you  choose  first?  And  why?” 

They  pulled  back  from  the  table  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  hide  behind  each  other.  After  a long  si- 
lence Melanie  peeped,  “The  thrones,  maybe?” 

“Okay!”  I said,  “and  why?” 

Marge,  looking  fed  up  with  the  blather,  turned 
to  me  and  asked,  sharply:  “You  will  discuss  mar- 
keting?” 


The  pencils  went  still;  their  hungry  faces  turned 
to  me.  1 calculated:  they’d  paid  $500  apiece  for 
this  class,  money  that  could  still  be  refunded  if  they 
asked  for  it  now.  Then  they  could  buy  shoes  with 
it,  or  books,  or  put  it  toward  medical  care  or  their 
children’s  education  . . . 

1 took  a deep  breath. 

“There  is  no  market  for  literary  fiction,”  1 said, 
incurring  two  incredulous  and  five  uncomprehend- 
ing stares;  it  was  like  saying  there  was  no  God. 
“And  even  if  there  was  a market’,  even  if  anyone 
had  a prayer  of  making  money  from  short  stories, 
the  only  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  follow  your 
natural  instincts,  your  own  idiosyncracy — then 
throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  marketplace 
and  hope  fora  piece  of  incredible  luck — that  you’ve 
told  a story  people  are  interested  in  right  now.” 
Behind  the  swinging  door  in  the  kitchenette,  I 
heard  a swell  of  whispering  and  a clattering  of 
plates.  Champagne,  1 thought,  would  help  wash 
this  news  down. 

“Well,  surely  you  can  give  them  some  names 
and  addresses,  dear,”  said  Phyllis.  “I  mean,  we 
clearly  said  marketing  in  the  brochure.”  How  had 
Phyllis  and  I had  become  a we  all  of  a sudden? 
“After  all,  you’ve  been  published  . . .”  she  said. 

“So  you  have  to  admit  it  can  happen,”  said  Lucy 
brightly. 

“Because  it  did  happen,  to  you,”  Melanie  added, 
gesturing  toward  the  copy  of  my  book  that  Phyllis 
had  been  holding  up  for  them.  Her  voice  was  so 
sweet  and  full  of  hope  and  admiration  that  there 
seemed  no  choice  but  to  fulfill  her  dreams. 

I felt  responsible  to  tell  them  that  I wasn’t  ex- 
actly feeding  my  family  with  the  proceeds  from 
my  stories — in  fact  the  publisher  no  sooner  bought 
the  book  than  they  started  acting  as  if  they’d  done 
it  out  of  kindness,  and  by  now  I was  inclined  to 
agree.  Reading  a story  is  like  taking  a drop  of  rub- 
bing alcohol  on  your  tongue — at  first  it  seems  like 
nothing  but  when  it  starts  to  work  it  curdles  every 
cell.  All  the  longings,  the  prayers  unanswered  that 
drive  us  through  our  lives,  the  ironies  we  slip  on 
so  hilariously — isn’t  it  just  better  to  put  them  out 
of  one’s  mind?  Novels  have  long  skeins  of  charac- 
ter in  great  sweeps  of  history;  in  movies 
lovemaking  looks  as  beautiful  as  it  feels;  in  poems 
one  smooth  stone  might  equal  redemption  and 
paintings  have  color  at  the  very  least,  a sculpture 
can  give  you  a pang  of  desire  just  like  a man.  . . 
No,  a story  is  a grim  thing  ...  to  publish  one  is  a 
kindness,  to  publish  a whole  book  full  is  pure  phi- 
lanthropy. 

But  my  students  hoped  to  gather  up  the  scraps 
and  shards  of  their  lives  and  fit  them  into  some- 
thing beautiful  and  whole,  to  redeem  their  suffer- 
ings as  art.  They  had  no  language  for  this  ambi- 
tion, so  they  talked  about  fame — and  of  course 
money,  the  need  of  which  they  knew  sorely  well. 
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Reading  a story  is  like  taking  a drop  of  ruhhincj  alcohol  on  your  tonpuc. . . 


The  most  immediate  source  of  it  was  the  cashbox 
now  resting  under  Marge’s  vigilant  hands.  Surely 
Phyllis  didn’t  want  to  take  the  bread  out  of  these 
women’s  mouths  just  to  put  a slate  roof  on  the 
courthouse?  1 glanced  at  her,  thinking  she’d  un- 
derstand and  in  a minute  there ’d  be  refunds  all 
around,  but  her  whole  being  was  involved  in  a 
frown. 

The  kitchen  door  swung  open,  and  two  very 
gentle,  worried-looking  ladies  emerged  on  tiptoe 
with  a tray  of  oreos  and  fig  newtons,  and  several 
gallons  of  Coke.  “Now,”  said  one,  “what  can  we 
pour  you,  Diet  or  Classic?” 

Coca-Cola,  Phyllis  told  me  aside,  supplied  the 
soda  for  free.  The  champagne  glasses  I’d  seen  were 
props  for  the  theater  company.  For  us  there  was 
Coke,  cookies  donated  by  Nabisco,  and  a dietetic 
cheese.  Raising  her  voice,  she  asked  “How  much 
did  Yankee  pay  you  for  the  story  you  published 
there?  I’ll  bet  that  was  several  hundred  right  there.” 
Everyone  gathered  around  me.  Yes,  1 said,  but  Yan- 
kee is  one  of  six  or  seven  magazines  that  pay  at  all, 
and  even  those.  . . 

“Now  I’m  sure  a hardheaded  businesswoman 
like  yourself  can  give  us  more  suggestions  than 
that,”  said  Phyllis  as  if  1 must  be  saving  all  the  re- 
ally good  opportunities  for  myself. 

“No,  really,”  1 said  . . . 

“1  just  love  your  shirt,”  Melanie  said,  rubbing 
the  fabric  between  her  fingers  as  if  the  stuff  might 
' confer  magical  powers,  and  they  gathered  around 
; me,  examining  my  clothes,  my  hair,  as  if  1 was  the 
thing  they’d  come  to  study.  The  shirt  was  from 
: the  thrift  shop  of  course — having  money  is  em- 
f barrassing  enough  without  going  around  spend- 
; ing  it  too.  Lucy,  seeming  in  a trance,  said  “1  think  1 
. could  make  myself  a shirt  like  this,”  and  turned 
; over  a button  to  see  how  it  was  attached,  asking 
' “Does  Yankee  pay  on  acceptance,  or  publication?” 

“Just  one  thing,”  Phyllis  said,  taking  me  aside 
t again.  “Lettie’s  husband  has  Alzheimer’s,  so  he 
. usually  comes  in  with  her  during  the  day — she’ll 
be  here  to  make  your  lunch,  you  know.  He’s  very 
i quiet,  he  won’t  cause  you  any  trouble.  1 just  didn’t 
I want  you  to  be  alarmed.” 

His  name  was  Arthur,  and  when  1 arrived  the 
next  morning  I found  him  slumped  in  the 
larger  of  the  two  thrones.  The  day  was 
ii  scorching,  but  the  windows  were  painted  obdu- 
I ratelyshut. 

“No  one  else  has  complained,”  Phyllis  said, 
■ f seeming  to  imply  that  for  the  sake  of  a thousand 
I dollars  most  people  would  be  willing  to  stop 
' breathing  for  a week,  and  to  feel  that  in  addition 
1 to  greed  and  obstinacy  1 was  now  displaying  an 
! unfortunate  tendency  toward  invalidism.  1 told  her 
' I was  worried  about  Arthur,  who  obligingly  lifted 


his  huge,  ashen  head  for  a moment,  then  let  it  fall 
back  to  his  chest. 

“Well,  if  you’d  like  to  take  up  a collection  I’d  be 
happy  to  go  pick  up  a fan,”  Phyllis  said,  but  Lettie 
emerged  from  the  kitchen  with  an  ancient  one 
she’d  found  among  the  props.  Her  step  was  light 
as  if  she  feared  her  slightest  movement  would  dis- 
turb us,  and  she  spoke  quietly,  to  herself  all  the 
time — narrating  a gentle,  ironic  version  of  each 
moment  the  way  someone  else  might  knit  some- 
thing to  pull  up  around  her  shoulders  on  a cold 
night. 

Wes,  a breeze,”  she  said,  plugging  the  fan  in. 
“A  breeze  is  better  ...”  and  enumerating  the  odd 
lots  as  she  passed  them:  “silk  peonies,  of  course,  a 
garden  gate,  Arthur,  a bushel  of  mylar  snowflakes, 
and  oh!  a mirror,  a mirror,  how  unkind!”  She  turned 
away  from  it  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  while 
Melanie,  who  had  been  watching  me  watch  her, 
smiled  sadly  as  if  she  knew  just  what  1 was  think- 
ing. 

Ten  minutes  had  passed,  three  hours  and  50 
minutes  to  go.  Ordinarily  1 just  talk  about  the 
manuscripts,  but  neither  Linda  nor  Joy  had  sub- 
mitted one  and  Mattie’s  book  was  several  hun- 
dred pages  of  advice  about  how  to  stay  cheerful 
and  pleasant  while  recognizing  that  your  husband 
of  twenty  years  is  having  an  affair  and  that  you 
are  tilting,  loveless  and  penniless,  into  old  age. 
Lucy’s  piece  appeared  to  be  a eulogy  for  her  fa- 
ther, and  Melanie’s  began:  “It  was  a perfect,  cloud- 
less day,  and  our  oars  cut  into  the  river  like  knives 
going  through  deep-green  butter.”  Best  to  find  a 
modest  goal:  I decided  that  by  the  time  they  were 
finished  with  my  class  on  the  short  story,”  they 
would  all  know  what  a short  story  was. 

1 drew  a diagram  of  a conventional  plot  on  the 
blackboard.  Already  I heard  the  women  were  mak- 
ing lunch  in  the  Idtchen.  What  could  it  be,  that 
they  would  start  so  early? 

“The  conflict,”  1 said,  “is  the  thread  the  reader 
follows  through  the  story.  Usually  it’s  tiny — the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  you  curious  in  your  own 
life,  like  a piece  of  gossip  that  you  try  to  under- 
stand. It’s  an  irritant,  a grain  of  sand — you’ll  turn 
it  into  a pearl.”  They  all,  even  Arthur,  watched  at 
me  like  a field  of  sunflowers  following  the  day.  1 
was  their  teacher,  1 would  give  them  something 
that  felt  simple  as  warmth  and  helped  them  grow. 

It  made  me  sad.  I’d  copied  the  plot  diagram 
out  of  a literature  textbook;  1 know  nothing  about 
plots  at  all.  My  own  stories  were  written  out  of 
longing  and  disappointment:  life,  which  had  been 
advertised  to  me  as  a clear  path  from  one  happy 
event  to  the  next,  had  turned  out  to  be  a series  of 
bewilderments  through  which  one  stumbled 
blindly,  doing  one’s  best  to  avoid  embarrassment, 
acting  properly  jubilant  or  sorrowful  in  spite  of 
one’s  own  rage  and  confusion,  and  generally  pre- 


tending one  had  some  idea  how  to  carry  on.  I’d 
started  writing  down  events  and  conversations  so 
as  to  study  them  and  maybe  learn  to  get  some  of  it 
right.  This  became  a habit,  then  hardened  into  a 
superstition,  so  finally  I’d  feel  my  life  was  drain- 
ing away  from  me  if  1 didn’t  get  it  down  on  some 
page.  Then,  out  of  love  madness — feelings  that 
would  have  driven  someone  else  to  murder — 1 
started  going  back  and  back  over  everything,  mak- 
ing it  into  stories  with  the  idea  that  a man  1 yearned 
for  would  read  them  and  realize  he  ought  to  have 
loved  me. 

1 don’t  suppose  he  ever  saw  the  book,  but  pub- 
lishing it  did  change  things.  1 became  someone 
who’d  accomplished  something — the  most  fright- 
ening, confusing,  and  embarrassing  position  yet.  I 
started  to  teach  writing  at  the  Community  Col- 
lege, was  asked  to  address  the  Trustees — Scott, 
my  husband,  was  one  of  them.  He  married  me 
and  convinced  me  to  give  up  teaching  . . .but  here 
1 was,  speaking  with  merry  authority — in  short, 
impersonating  a person,  pretending  to  have  no 
share  in  the  common  desperation. 

As  1 talked  1 was  aware  of  a certain  suspense 
radiating  from  the  kitchen.  Bursts  of  low,  intense 
talk  were  punctuated  by  sudden  frenzies  of  chop- 
ping; cabinet  doors  opened,  water  ran,  then  came 
a sudden  “oh!"  and  Lettie  rushed  through  the  room, 
saying  in  her  anxious  undertone:  “1  forgot!  How 
could  1 forget?”  She  returned  fifteen  minutes  later 
with  a package  of  Melba  toast,  which  came  out  at 
lunchtime  beside  a platter  of  cold  cuts  so  fleshily 
sliced  they  were  difficult  to  look  at  and  impossible 
to  eat.  Whatever  had  been  chopped,  washed,  or 
discussed  did  not  appear,  and  1 wondered  if  I’d 
only  imagined  the  travail  behind  the  swinging  door. 
1 ate  a fig  newton,  listening  to  Linda’s  stories  of 
the  faith  remedies  her  husband  had  tried:  “1  mean, 
1 wouldn’t  wish  it  on  any  of  you,”  she  said,  “but,  1 
believe  God  always  has  a reason,”  (everyone  but 
Joy  nodded  gravely)  “and  for  growth  in  a marriage 
. . . ALS  is  really  something  . . .” 

Inspirational  books  had  been  a help,  in  fact  she 
wondered  if  I’d  read  one  she  liked,  called  Writing 
from  the  Deepest  Chamber  of  the  Heart . . . 

“Oh  that’s  such  a wonderful  book,”  Melanie 
said.  “Don’t  you  think  so?” 

I’d  never  heard  of  it. 

“That’s  the  thing,  there  are  so  many,”  Melanie 
sighed.  Wou  can’t  read  them  all!  1 mean,  I didn’t 
know  about  that  guy  you  mentioned  last  night! 
But  Dorothea  Solewicz,  she’s  just  awesome.”  The 
others  agreed — they’d  all  read  it  and  Mattie  had  a 
copy  in  her  purse,  along  with  two  other  manuals 
of  writing  advice  and  a collection  of  aromatherapy 
sachets  for  writers,  with  scents  for  lyricism,  insight, 
courage,  etc. 
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"Look,"  Joy  said,  turning  the  book  over,  “Isn’t 
she  beautiful?  Like  Michelle  Pfieffer  . . 

That  was  another  thing  they  wanted  from  me — 
an  airbrush,  a quick  liposuction.  More  exaedy,  a 
metamorphosis  out  of  sadness,  which  repels  love, 
into  grace,  which  would  attract  it.  Dorothea 
Solewicz  did  indeed  look  beautiful  and  was  most 
accomplished,  being  the  author  of  this  book  and  a 
book  of  exercises  one  can  do  with  one’s  cat,  divid- 
ing her  time  between  her  ranch  in  Colorado  and 
the  beach  house  in  Malibu,  where  she  lived  with 
her  husband — yes,  he  was  an  investment  banker 
too. 

“I’m  dealing  in  snake-oil,”  I told  Scott  when  I 
got  home.  “ They’re  paying  S500  apiece  to  Phyllis 
Giustamere  and  they  think  they're  going  to  feed 
their  families  on  fiction — it's  horrible.  I’m  prepar- 
ing them  for  a profession  that  doesn't  exist!’’ 

"All  for  the  sake  of  a thousand  dollars...”  he 
said,  in  disbelief.  He  makes  a thousand  dollars 
during  a hiccup;  a sneeze  can  go  into  five  figures. 
“Instead  of . . .”  He  flicked  his  hand  out  over  the 
yard  toward  the  water.  All  this,  he’d  got  it  for  me. 
The  squash  blossoms  were  fleshing  up,  swallow- 
tails looped  over  the  tiger  lilies  in  back.  The  tide 
was  full  and  someone  on  one  of  the  boats  was 
playing  a saxophone  with  the  slow  pulse  of  crick- 
ets as  a backbeat;  everything  spoke  of  surfeit,  con- 
tentment. If  the  baby  had  lived  and  grown,  1 
thought,  it  would  have  been  almost  a year  old. 
Oh,  1 knew  what  my  ladies  wanted — to  see  some- 
thing fomt  in  their  own  hands,  something  whole 
and  alive  in  whose  beautiful  face  their  own  image 
would  be  clear. 

"They’re  paying  you  for  hope,  honey,”  Scott 
said,  "You’re  in  business  to  give  it  to  them.  You 
don’t  get  very  far  in  the  world  selling  bitter  pills.” 

"What  category  would  a eulogy  come  under?” 
Lucy  asked  the  next  morning.  “1  mean,  is  it  a short 
stoiyp  Is  that  what  they  mean?” 

Already  that  morning  I ’d  achieved  one  of  those 
feats  of  strength  only  the  desperate  can  perfomi, 
lifting  the  window  a foot  from  its  sash  and  prop- 
ping it  with  die  ice  bucket  so  we  could  get  a little 
air  and  a glimpse  of  the  green  world — who  knew 
what  else  might  be  possible?  I addressed  a brief 
prayer  to  Emily  Post  and  the  words  came:  “Really, 
Lucy,  a eulogy  is  a category  all  of  its  own,” 

"Well,  who  would  publish  that,  then?”  Lucy 
asked.  "I  mean.  1 couldn’t  find  it  in  Writer’s  Mar- 
ket, but  after  the  funeral  everyone  said  it  ought  to 
be  printed  . . . everyone  loved  my  father  so.”  "His 
heart  was  big  as  all  outdoors,”  she  said,  quoting 
her  opening  line. 

Melanie  caught  my  eye  with  a quick,  derisive 
glance,  and  1 looked  guiltily  away.  Linda  was  draw- 


ing a fluffy  dog  in  the  margin  of  her  notebook,  and 
Arthur  was  excavating  earwax  with  a fingernail, 
but  Lucy  went  on  speaking  of  the  events  of  her 
childhood  as  if  they  were  artifacts  whose  every 
scratch  held  a revelation.  She  had  the  first  attribute 
of  a writer,  I thought — she  was  certain  the  world 
would  want — would  pay — to  know  whatever  she 
was  thinking. 

“When  you  write  a eulogy,”  1 said,  “you’re  writ- 
ing for  people  who  already  care  about  your  sub- 
ject— the  people  who  come  to  the  funeral.  If  you 
want  to  publish  it,  you  have  to  think  how  to  make 
people  who  never  met  your  father  take  an  interest 
in  him  too.  Think  about  it — what  do  you  like  to 
read  yourself?” 

“Oh,  1 don’t  like  to  read,”  she  said  quickly  as  if 
I’d  accused  her  of  a secret  vice. 

"What  makes  you  want  to  write?” 

"Well,  reading  and  writing,  they’re  completely 
different  things!” 

“Okay,”  1 said,  “Okay,  yes  . . .but  who  do  you 
expect  will  read  this  piece?  90  percent  of  market- 
ing is  knowing  your  audience.” 

1 felt  them  come  alive.  “Could  you  repeat  that?” 
Joy  asked.  “90  per  cent  of  marketing  is  . . .?  I just 
want  to  be  sure  1 got  it  exactly.” 

“But  how  do  you  know  your  audience?”  Linda 
asked.  “1  mean,  1 wish  we  could  meet  some  edi- 
tors here.  How  do  you  find  out  what  editors  want?” 

Various  answers  came  from  different  sides  of 
the  table.  “Sex!”  someone  said. 

“Legal  thrillers,”  Linda  insisted.  “I  mean,  since 
OJ.  Wlien  really  the  most  important  things  hap- 
pen in  hospitals  . . .” 

“They  want  characters  who  live  in  New  York,” 
Lucy  said  bitterly,  “If  you’re  from  Louisiana  they 
couldn’t  care  less.” 

“They  want  something  revelatory,  original,”  I 
said. 

“Revelatory,  original,”  Arthur  seemed  to  repeat, 
but  the  others  slumped — here  they’d  just  gotten 
me  down  to  earth  and  here  I bounced  back  into 
the  ether  again. 

“Something  interesting,  I mean.”  I said.  “ Lucy, 
it  sounds  as  if  your  father  was  a wonderful  man, 
and  if  you  could  show  some  of  that  in  your  piece, 
then  . . .” 

“It’s  six  pages — 1 don’t  want  to  retype  it,”  she 
said  irritably.  “I’m  just  trying  to  decide  where  to 
send  it  to.” 

I had  the  kind  of  headache  where  you  feel  your 
brain  is  being  scooped  out  with  a melon  bailer, 
and  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  fan,  which 
had  been  methodically  heroic,  turning  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  trying  to  whisk  the  heavy 
air  into  a breeze.  Give  them  snake  oil,  I thought, 
make  them  happy.  What  does  it  matter  to  you? 

“Try  The  New  Yorker,”  I snapped.  “They  like 
human  interest.  And  Esi]uire,  it’s  all  about  men.” 


“What  are  those  addresses?”  Lucy  asked,  her 
pen  poised. 

“You’d  have  to  check  diem  in  the  library,”  1 said. 
“That’s  another  important  aspect  of  marketing.  You 
want  to  study  the  magazines,  read  a year’s  worth 
of  back  issues,  really  get  to  know  what  they  want.” 
1 read  this  in  a dentist’s  office  once.  Their  pens 
went  to  work  again,  and  Lucy  still  looked  suspi- 
cious, as  if  1 was  making  it  all  too  hard. 

“What’s  the  circulation  on  those?”  she  asked 
me.  “1  want  to  start  at  the  top.” 

Melanie  laughed.  “She  doesn’t  have  the  circu- 
lation figures  for  all  the  national  magazines  in  her 
head,  Lucy,”  she  said,  “She’s  saying  we  need  learn 
to  write  first.” 

1 wanted  to  hug  her.  Now  she  excused  herself 
sheepishly  to  go  to  the  bathroom  again,  and  as 
she  left,  with  one  hand  at  rest  on  her  belly  and  the 
other  pressing  the  small  of  her  back,  Mattie  said 
“Doesn’t  she  look  just  radiant?”  Yes,  that  child  in- 
side her  was  like  a battery  that  kept  recharging 
her  in  spite  of  her  troubles.  The  thought  came 
down  on  me  like  a strap,  reminding  me  how,  when 
1 asked  the  doctor  if  my  baby  had  been  a boy  or  a 
girl,  he’d  said  it  was  like  a large  black  olive;  it  had 
no  human  traits. 

It  was  impossible  though  not  to  love  Melanie; 
she  listened  so  carefully,  distilling  the  wisdom  out 
of  my  speeches,  asking  earnest  questions,  like  a 
religious  novice,  detemiined  that  if  she  really  gave 
herself  up  to  it  she’d  write  something  inspiring, 
rise  above  earthly  toil  and  pain.  It  was  youth,  I 
supposed;  there  was  so  much  time  left  for  her,  of 
course  her  life  would  change. 

We’d  come  to  know  each  other  a little,  to  see 
the  truth  of  each  other’s  lives  in  the  manuscripts; 
and  the  more  we  did,  the  more  careful  we  were  to 
speak  of  “the  narrator”,  never  to  dream  an  author 
might  be  as  venal,  as  self-deluded,  as  her  charac- 
ters. We’d  have  died  if  Joy  thought  we  recognized 
her  in  the  chilled,  motionless  woman  who  occu- 
pied the  haunted  mansion  in  the  book  of  which 
she’d  now  written  three  pages.  Joy  thought  ev- 
erything was  a text  and  gave  no  credence  to  real- 
ity, but  the  others  had  so  much  experience  between 
them  that  they  hardly  believed  in  fiction.  They 
wrote  as  a way  of  passing  their  lives  through  their 
fingers  one  more  time,  peering  in  to  search  out 
what  had  really  happened,  or  perhaps  to  reinvent 
what  had  happened,  or  just  to  have  one  last 
glimpse  of  a lost  love.  So  sometimes  we  just  threw 
fiction  to  the  winds,  and  raged  at  a “narrator’s” 
husband,  grieved  for  the  dead  father  of  the  “main 
character.” 

As  each  woman  read  her  pages  aloud  (the  xerox 
fee  being  prohibitive),  the  story  underneath  began 
to  leak.  Melanie’s  green  butter  story  had  turned 
out  to  be  about  her  first  marriage:  on  their  honey- 
moon her  husband  stood  up  in  their  canoe  and 
threw  his  arms  out  to  embrace  her,  saying  “I’m  in 
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heaven  with  an  angel!”  And  lost  his  footing,  fell 
overboard,  and  drowned.  After  Mattie’s  divorce 
her  adoptive  son  had  gotten  her  natural  daughter 
pregnant;  they’d  had  to  put  the  child  up  for  adop- 
tion... Linda’s  twelve  year  old  brother  had  thrown 
a snowball  at  a car  whose  driver,  a neighbor, 
swerved,  hit  a lightpole,  and  was  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down.  Her  family  (father  a postman, 
mother  like  Linda  a nurse)  was  driven  out  of  their 
town — the  father  slipped  into  alcoholism  afterward 
and  died  young,  and  the  year  in  detention  had 
schooled  the  brother  in  crime  so  that  some  time 
I later  he  murdered  a convenience  store  clerk  and 
went  to  prison  for  good.  “So  it’s  odd,  it’s  fair  in  a 
, way,  that  my  husband  should  end  in  a wheelchair, 

[ you  know?”  she  said. 

“ I don’t.  I’ve  never  quite  . . . known  . . . what 
to  make  of  it,  I guess.”  It  was  Melanie  speaking, 
I.  though  it  could  have  been  any  of  them.  “Like,  he 
; was  there,  then  he  was  under  the  water  and  gone 
; . . . was  it  just . . . random?  Was  there  something  I 
. . . ? I don’t  know.”  Mattie  reached  over  to  take 
j her  hand  while  I sat  ineffectually  by,  wondering 
' how  they  managed  to  bear  the  weights  life  had 
I settled  on  them,  and  why  in  a world  full  of  thera- 
pies, they  had  all  come  to  me. 

“Let’s  concentrate  on  the  first  paragraph,”  I said, 
thinking  I had  no  aptitude  for  social  work  and  must 
do  my  best  to  keep  the  discussion  on  writing, 
though  this  felt  abominably  cold  and  my  teacherish 
voice  sickened  me.  “This  is  a good  place  to  talk 
about  metaphors,  how  they  can  enrich  or  detract 
from  your  work.  I think  you’ve  wanted  to  show 
how  beautiful  the  water  was,  how  wonderful  ev- 
erything felt  even  though  death  was  right  there 
beside  you.  But  when  the  reader  has  the  picture  in 
his  mind,  of  these  two  people  rowing  through  ran- 
cid butter.  . .” 

Melanie  flushed,  guilty  of  having  clumsily  de- 
scribed her  husband’s  death.  “How  do  you  think  I 
. could  do  better?”  she  asked. 

“What  do  you  want  the  reader  to  know?” 

“How,  I guess,  how  innocent  we  were,”  she 
said,  her  voice  breaking.  I raced  in  to  suggest  sev- 
eral excellent  ways  of  revealing  innocence  in  a pair 
of  characters  who  think  mistakenly  that  they’re 
just  at  the  start  of  their  lives,  but  she  interrupted: 
“And  how. . .have  you  ever  been  on  a whale  watch? 

; You  know  how  you  look  down  and  you  can  just 
barely  see  the  whale’s  outline  underwater,  and  you 
think  its  rising,  in  a minute  it’ll  break  the  surface 
I and  you’ll  see  it  clearly?  I dream  I can  see  him  that 
way,  sometimes,  and  all  day  I feel  like  he’s  alive 
again  and  I’m  going  to  run  into  him  in  the  grocery 
store  or  something.  That’s  the  thing — that  he 
seems  to  be  right  there,”  (and  she  reached  out  as  if 
to  touch  him)  “even  though  he’s  been  dead  five 
years.” 

Wou  know,  you  could  just  say  all  that,”  I said. 


“Really?”  And  then,  bubbling  over,  “You  see,  I 
know  it's  possible.  I believe  I can  do  it.  It  can’t  be 
as  hard  as  you  say.”  It  being  the  achievement  of 
redemption  through  art?  Riches  and  fame?  Or  were 
they  two  strains  of  the  same  thing?  After  all,  a story 
fully  told  does  change  everything;  think  of  the  rem- 
edies by  placebo,  the  cures  at  Lourdes’  hat  do  I 
know  of  it  all  except  that  it’s  an  immense  relief  to 
capture  even  a tiny  piece  of  all  the  life  that  flows 
daily  through  one’s  hands.  Dorothea  Solewicz 
(They  had  forced  the  book  on  me)  believed  the 
physical  act  of  writing  was  therapeutic,  even  if  the 
words  made  no  sense,  and  I myself  knew  a man 
who  no  sooner  wrote  his  dissertation  on 
Dostoevsky  than  he  became  a psychopharmacolo- 
gist and  began  dispensing  Prozac  at  $240  an  hour 
(a  career  trajectory  Phyllis  might  want  to  keep  in 
mind.) 

“People  have  done  it,”  I said,  “Or  there  wouldn’t 
be  a bestseller  list.  Of  course  first  you  have  to  write 
something.” 

“Exactly,”  Melanie  said,  maternal  already,  to- 
ward everyone  in  the  room,  as  inspiring  as  a hero- 
ine in  a war  movie.  “We  can  do  it,  I know  we  can.” 

Then  to  herself,  hardly  audible.  “It  can’t  be  that 
he  just  died.” 

No,  it  could  not  be.  I felt  fiercely  that  there 
ought  to  be  a market  for  eulogies,  a magazine 
widely  distributed,  printed  on  acid-free  paper  so 
the  story  of  every  life  could  go  on.  Even  my  baby, 
the  child  without  qualities,  would  have  a page. 

“People  smile  and  disappear,”  Arthur  said,  glee- 
ful as  a three  year  old  upending  a gravy  boat.  He 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  group  by  now,  and  like 
the  rest  of  us  was  especially  fond  of  Melanie.  She 
was  the  one  who  really  noticed  him:  she  imag- 
ined he  was  listening  and  could  understand.  Once 
she’d  tried  to  ask  his  opinion  but  he’d  only  looked 
at  her  in  sad  reproach,  as  if  he  assumed  it  was 
mockery.  Now  Lettie  came  out  of  the  kitchen  with 
her  platter  and  he  began  to  repeat  her  name  softly, 
like  a mantra,  the  subject  of  a life’s  meditation. 

Thursday  I arrived  to  find  him  struggling  against 
her  as  she  tried  to  sit  him  down  on  the  throne.  “I 
have  to  ...  I have  to  . . . I’m  late. . .”  he  said. 

“He’s  having  a bad  day,”  she  told  me.  He  was 
beating  his  open  palms  in  the  air  as  if  fending  off 
aggressive  butterflies.  Lettie  smiled  faintly,  apolo- 
gizing. “He’s  usually  very  good,  but  this  happens 
once  in  a while.”  she  said.  They’d  been  reporters 
for  the  same  newspaper — I wondered  at  the  light 
resignation  in  her  voice,  how  well  she  seemed  to 
take  it  that  they  would  both  weaken  now,  losing 
parts  of  themselves  until  they  died.  I’ll  be  bellow- 
ing when  my  time  comes. 

I’d  promised  the  class  that  day  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  business  end. 

“We  want  to  know  everything,”  said  Melanie, 
who  had  become  their  spokeswoman.  She  was 


particularly  happy  and  confident — her  husband 
had  a job  interview  in  the  afternoon.  “I  mean,  from 
the  beginning.  Do  you  write  a first  draft  in  long- 
hand?  How  do  you  get  an  agent?  What  did  you  do, 
I mean,  to  get  where  you  are?” 

“I  haven’t  exactly  gotten  anywhere,”  I said. 

“You  Icnow  what  I mean,”  she  said,  “How  did 
you  get  published,  famous?”  Those  words,  famous 
and  writer,  have  gotten  so  tightly  fused  together 
it’s  impossible  to  tear  them  apart. 

“I’m  not  ...”  I began,  but  here  they  all  were 
with  my  image  so  bright  in  their  eyes,  and  I’d  re- 
lentlessly thwarted  them,  going  on  and  on  about 
the  difficulty  of  art  while  they  who  knew  so  much 
about  the  world  must  have  wondered  what  on 
earth  I could  mean.  Is  writing  a short  story  as  hard 
as  suctioning  out  your  husband’s  lungs,  or  beg- 
ging your  landlord  to  wait  another  month  for  the 
rent?  No,  the  writing  wasn’t  the  problem:  the  prob- 
lem was  how  to  make  a sale!  I’d  done  that,  but 
here  I was  refusing  to  give  my  secrets  away.  Sud- 
denly I felt  the  courageous  thing  would  be  not  to 
confess  how  small,  how  fearful  I was,  but  to  climb 
up  on  the  pedestal  they’d  built  for  me  and  let  them 
see  me  staunch  and  immortal,  so  they  could  have 
the  comfort  of  believing  for  a moment  in  some- 
one stronger  than  themselves. 

‘Yes,”  I said,  “I  always  write  my  first  draft  in 
longhand,  then  as  I type  it  into  the  computer,  I 
begin  the  process  of  revision.  . .”  I’d  never  blath- 
ered at  such  dull  length  in  my  life,  nor  seen  such 
rapt  attention. 

“What’s  it  like  to  sell  a story?”  Linda  asked,  and 
I told  them  about  the  first  one,  how  the  check  ap- 
peared in  the  mailbox  and  I rushed  out  to  buy 
champagne.  They  clapped  hands  to  hearts  like 
children  at  a story  hour. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful?”  Melanie  said,  “Oh, 
just  to  think  that  it  could  happen  to  me!”  Then, 
feeling  a scruple:  “All  of  us,  it  could  happen  to  all 
of  us,  it  could!  How  much  ...  I mean,  if  you  don’t 
mind  my  asking.  . .how  much  did  you  make  for 
it?” 

“Five  hundred  dollars.”  Which  was  approxi- 
mately 10  times  my  average  paycheck,  for  the  eight 
stories  I’d  sold  in  the  last  six  years. 

“Well,  gosh,”  Melanie  said.  “So,  you  only  have 
to  sell  a couple  stories  a month.” 

‘Well,  there  are  a lot  of  writers.  . .” 

“There  goes  the  gloom  and  doom  again,”  she 
teased,  “the  fact  is,  it  can  be  done." 

Something  ricocheted  against  the  doorframe, 
rolled  across  the  floor  and  came  to  a stop  at  her 
feet.  Arthur’s  wedding  ring. 

“She’s  expecting  me!”  he  said.  I wondered  if 
the  she  he  referred  to  was  Death.  He’d  been  stamp- 
ing his  feet,  writhing  as  though  he  were  tied,  so 
anxiously  so  that  Lettie  had  to  come  out  from  the 
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kitchen  every  few  minutes  to  reassure  him. 
Mi-lmi,  picked  the  ring  up  and  replaced  it  ten- 
d . ■ ;iis  finger,  and  he  beamed  at  her  as  if  she'd 

|i  : ; od  to  his  marriage  proposal. 

: ci  brought  my  book  in,  the  copy  I’d  kept  re- 
’ !sin,L-.  and  they  passed  it  from  hand  to  hand  like  a 
Dead  Sea  Scroll. 

“And  someone  painted  this  picture  for  the 
cover,  after  they  read  the  book?”  Linda  said, 
smoothing  her  hand  over  the  jacket.  1 nodded,  and 
she  said  “I  can't  believe  it,  I just  can’t.” 

Then,  opening  to  some  of  my  corrections:  “But, 
who  wrote  in  it?”  As  if  it  was  graffiti. 

“I  did,”  1 said,  starting  to  explain,  but  it  was 
beyond  them,  that  I might  want  to  change  some- 
thing already  printed.  Lucy  gently  removed  its 
jacket  and  touched  her  finger  to  my  name  on  the 
spine,  opened  it,  said  “Library  of  Congress”  rever- 
entially, and  asked  “Now,  do  they  want  a manu- 
script to  say;  ‘copyright’  on  every  page?” 

"No,”  1 said,  remembering  how  strange  it  had 
felt  to  have  the  very  charitable  publisher  take  this 
thing  that  came  straight  out  of  my  dreams  and  slap 
it  into  shape  like  a hamburger  patty,  put  it  in  a 
stylish  jacket  and  send  it  out  into  the  world  alone. 

"Where  are  the  blurbs?”  Melanie  asked,  and  a 
wave  of  suspicion  passed  among  them,  immedi- 
ately overcome  by  politeness,  as  if  she’d  asked  if  1 
had  a glass  eye. 

"But  there  was  publicity,  right?”  Linda  said.  “The 
newspapers  came?”  I’d  brought  the  Ciif’e  Cod 
Chronicle,  with  a big  color  picture  of  me  headlined 
"Local  Author  Wins  Acclaim” — this  referring  to  my 
sentence  in  an  omnibus  review  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

"You  look  so  beautiful,”  they  sighed,  "just  think 

Just  think  . . . my  editor,  enduring  a change  of 
medication,  had  been  wont  to  call  me  up  and  shout 
"Nobody  talks  to  me  like  that!”  as  soon  as  1 an- 
swered the  phone.  The  publicist  had  a baby  and 
forgot  to  send  out  review  copies.  My  father,  al- 
ways competitive,  died  on  my  publication  date, 
so  that  instead  of  signing  autographs  in  the  local 
bookstore  1 found  myself  arguing  with  a funeral 
director  over  what  sort  of  clothing  a body  should 
wear  to  its  cremation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a woman  in  Wisconsin  had, 
by  some  freak  accident,  bought  the  book  and  read 
it.  and  was  moved  by  it  to  send  me  a pound  of 
wild  rice,  which  I stretched  out  over  most  of  the 
next  year,  cooking  it  by  die  half  cup  when  1 felt 
hurt  or  ashamed,  thinking:  on  this  one  person,  1 
have  had  an  effect. 

“Could  1 borrow  this?”  Lucy  asked  me  when 
the  book  had  gone  around  the  table  and  fallen  into 
her  hands.  “1  mean,  just  to  read  a little  overnight?” 

"I'd  let  you,  but  it’s  my  revising  copy,”  1 said. 
The  others  had  bought  them  and  asked  for  my 
autograph.  “ It's  not  something  I can  afford  to  lose. 
I'm  sorry...” 

"Ml  bring  it  back,”  she  said,  offended.  “Look:” 
She  shook  out  a plastic  rainbonnet  from  her  purse 
and  wrapped  the  book  up  in  it.  “I’ll  take  good  care 
of  it.  I will.” 


“Well,  it’s  very  important  to  me,”  I said,  but  I 
could  see  I wouldn’t  get  it  back  without  a physical 
struggle.  And  the  activity  in  the  kitchen  could  no 
longer  be  contained;  Lettie  burst  through  the  door 
with  the  platter. 

"This  was  the  best  class  yet,”  she  said  to  me. 
Did  they  just  sit  behind  the  swinging  door  all  morn- 
ing listening,  rattling  the  silverware  so  I wouldn’t 
guess? 

At  home,  Scott  said  to  me  out  of  the  blue,  "It 
could  have  been  worse,  you  know.” 

“What  could?” 

“It  could  have  been  a small  black  olive.”  And  I 
started  to  laugh,  I thought  I’d  never  stop. 

“Lucy  won’t  be  coming,”  Phyllis  said  when  we 
were  all  assembled  for  our  last  day  of  class.  “She 
got  a little  bug  and  decided  to  go  home.” 

“Oh  no,”  Mattie  said,  “1  brought  her  a book. 
Look,  everybody,  I went  into  Hyannis  yesterday 
and  look  what  1 got — five  books  of  essays . . . short 
stories  ...”  She  glanced  at  me,  then  back  at  the 
books,  and  said  “short  essays,”  proudly,  offering  a 
compromise.  “A  dollar  apiece!”  she  said.  "I  got  one 
for  each!”  Linda  got  a collection  of  baseball  writ- 
ing, Joy’s  was  on  small  business  management.  For 
me  there  was  a fresh  copy  of  Writing  from  the  Beefi- 
est Chatnher  of  the  Heart,  and  Lucy  had  been  des- 
tined for  A Brace  Chatwin  Reader. 

“A  first  edition,”  she  said.  "That  means  rare. . . 
It  won’t  be  long  before  we’ve  all  written  books 
like  these,”  she  said,  “Essays!  1 mean  stories!  I mean 

“I  hope  you’re  right,”  Melanie  said,  "because 
Bobby  didn’t  get  the  job.”  Everyone  turned  to  com- 
fort her,  but  she  insisted  she  wasn’t  worried.  “Be- 
cause you  know  what,  1 wrote  all  night — I just 
couldn’t  stop! — and  here’s  my  story.  It’s  like  I’m  a 
new  person!  I'm  just  sure  this  is  going  to  work  out 
now,  everything’s  going  to  be  fine.” 

“It  was  a perfect  day,  the  first  day  of  my  hon- 
eymoon, the  beginning  of  a new  life,  and  the  sun 
was  dancing  on  the  water,”  it  began.  It  had  some 
music,  and  the  meaning  was  clear.  My  heart  raced; 
I’d  taught  someone  something. 

“This  is  so  much  better,”  I said,  beginning  to 
list  all  the  improvements,  but  she  burst  out  joy- 
fully— 

“Do  you  see,  do  you  see,  I told  you  I could  do 
it!” 

“Yes  you  did.”  1 could  say  anything;  I’d  never 
see  them  again.  Perhaps  Lucy  had  taken  my  teach- 
ings deepest  to  heart,  and  decided  to  steal  what 
she  couldn’t  earn. 

“You  told  me  you  could  and  you  were  right,”  I 
said.  ‘You  were.” 

“And  now,  thanks  to  your  advice,  I know  just 
how  to  sell  it.”  she  said. 

“It  was  such  a wonderful  class,”  Linda  said,  full 
of  feeling,  and  they  all  joined  her  until  I blushed. 
Por  five  hundred  dollars  they’d  bought  something 
they  could  have  got  from  a paperback  edition  of 
Anna  Karenina:  the  sense  that  ordinary,  daily  events 
are  worthy  of  rapt  attention.  They’d  fallen  in  love 
with  me  because  I sat  at  the  head  of  their  table — 
how  wonderful  it  would  be  if,  for  just  a few  min- 
utes a day,  I could  be  the  person  they  thought  they 
saw.  I’d  typed  up  a reading  list  and  they  took  their 


copies  as  if  they  were  prescriptions;  read  these; 
become  like  me. 

“It’s  possible,  it  is,”  Linda  said.  If  you  trust  in 
the  lord  ...” 

"Well,  a higher  power,”  Melanie  corrected, 
glancing  at  me,  their  pet  heretic,  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation. Would  I allow  them  to  be  agnostics  or 
must  they  go  all  the  way  to  atheism?  It  was  noon 
though,  the  kitchen  door  was  about  to  open;  I’d 
be  saved  by  a platter  of  ham  and  cheese. 

Before  it  could  reach  us,  Phyllis  burst  in  with  a 
camera  and  a long  envelope,  which  she  ceremoni- 
ously handed  to  me. 

“Thank  you,”  I said,  embarrassed,  reaching  for 
my  purse. 

“Open  it,  open  it,”  she  insisted,  louder  the  more 
1 demurred.  Finally  she  grabbed  it  back  from  me, 
pulled  the  check  out,  and  read  it  with  heavy  em- 
phasis: “A  thousand  dollars.”  Tire  class  leaned  in 
to  see  the  magic  sum.  Melanie  smiled  knowingly — 
would  1 admit  there  was  money  in  writing  now? 

“Let’s  everyone  gather  around  for  a picture,” 
Phyllis  said.  “You  just  stay  there,  and  class,  gather 
in  behind  her.  Lettie,  you  come  out  too,  we’d  like 
to  kind  of  fill  up  the  frame  here.”  This  was  diplo- 
macy; the  fact  was  that  Arthur  would  be  smack  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture  unless  someone  stood 
right  in  front  of  him.  I wanted  to  tell  Phyllis  this 
was  proper,  that  when  you’re  writing  death  is  al- 
ways with  you  in  the  room  . . . but  if  there  was 
one  thing  I’d  learned  that  week  it  was  to  hold  my 
damnable  tongue. 

“Joy  and  Lettie,  closer,”  Phyllis  said.  “I  want  to 
thank  every  one  of  you  for  your  generous  support 
of  the  County  Courthouse  Restoration  Fund.  Hold 
the  check  a little  higher,  Patsy.  That’s  better.  Now 
a big,  big  smile.” 

She  must  have  focused  right  in  on  it — ^you  can 
read  the  sum  even  in  the  litde  picture  on  the  bro- 
chure. It’s  odd  she  used  it,  since  my  face  pretty 
much  says  “Don’t  hit  me,”  and  since  I wasn’t  in- 
vited to  teach  there  again.  But  at  least  Lettie  and 
Joy  are  blocking  the  view  of  Arthur,  and  they’re 
all  of  them  beaming  out  at  the  world  with  confi- 
dence and  pride.  Yes,  life  is  a leaky  vessel,  but  they 
can  see  the  good  ship  Art  in  the  distance,  coming 
to  bear  them  away. 

HEIDI  JON  SCHMIDT  is  the  author  of  the 
forthcoming  novel  Bride  of  Catastrophe  and  a 
collection  of  stories  Darling?,  of  which  "Wild  Rice" 
is  one. 
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War  of  the  Words 


BY  PETER  HUTCHINSON 


The  three  towns  of  Redundant  have  withstood  repeated 
artillery  attack.  The  mayor  of  Participle  was  found  hanging 
in  the  town  square.  His  killer  was  given  a verbal  rebuke, 
followed  by  an  unfinished  sentence.  The  towns  of  Split 
and  Infinitive  have  been  divided  in  their  loyalties.  The  two 
towns  of  (Parentheses)  at  either  end  of  the  Inn  Valley  signed 
an  inclusionary  pact.  Kolon  & Semi-Kolon,  the  twin  cities, 
have  so  far  escaped  an  ending  of  the  conflict,  as  has  the 
hamlet  Komma, 

Miss  Spelling,  the  President  of  Kapitalia  has  declared  the 
town  Paraphernalia  an  open  city.  Its  mayor,  Santa-Klause, 
has  agreed  to  its  disorganization.  General-Discourse  of 
Hyphen  is  arming  Alliterative's  arrogant  ancients  and  all 
able-bodied  adherents.  The  landing  on  Italica's  coast  by 
General  UPPER  KASE  has  been  successful.  The  cities  of 
“Inverted  Kommas,”  as  quoted,  have  defected  and  joined 
Pound  Sign  in  the  Asterisk  mountains*  and  the  Grave  and 
Acute  accent  minorities. 

All  at  once,  as  General  Phrase  announced,  the  enemy 
will  never  cut  off  the  Abbr.  Peninsula.  Mr.  Non-Sequitur, 
the  Senator,  avoided  the  subject  with  an  objection  instead 
of  a definition.  Otherwise  the  city  of  Past  Conditional  would 
have  to  have  been  destroyed  if  it  had  persisted  in  resisting. 

The  army  of  Kapitalia  announced  that  its  Subjunctive 
cavalry  unit,  were  it  to  be  used,  might  prove  to  be  obsolete. 
The  Emperor  of  Italica,  Lord  Imperative  is  to  go  to  see  if  it 
is  possible  to  carry  on  or  to  defend  the  north. 

After  ending  in  a great  fire,  the  town  of  Preposition  was 
mourned  for.  The  river  Oxymoron,  known  for  it's  Statio- 
nery rapids,  was  sparmed  by  a bridge  that  enabled  the  Gla- 
cier Express  to  deliver  Bibles  to  atheist  troops. 

Finally,  peace  was  reached  though  fighting  continued  vig- 
orously. 

* A site  usually  ignored. 


Peter  Hutchinson  is  a conceptual  artist  whose  collected  writings, 
Dissolving  Clouds,  was  pmhlished  by  Provincetown  Arts  Press 
in  1994. 
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Beaut^l  Somewhere  Else 


BY  STEPHEN  PHILLIP  POLICOFF 


Hotel  Savoy 

#222  St.Dunstan  Square 

London 

August  19,  1919 

Mr.  Harry  Houdini 

Hippodrome  Theater 

New  York 

Damn  You,  Houdini! 

You  are  a thief  and  a devil!  Your  triumph  with 
the  Chinese  Water  Torture  belongs  to  me  and  only 
to  me,  who  taught  you  all  the  legerdemain  you 
know!  And  someday  the  whole  world  will  see 
what  I see:  that  you  too  are  one  of  the  Little  Men! 

But  it  is  I who  shall  ascend  into  the  Lights!  It  is 
I who  shall  join  the  Others  who  have  Gone  before 
us! 

1 tell  you  now.  old  friend,  old  foe,  old  thief  and 
devil,  1 have  begun  perfomrances  of  my  greatest — 
my  last — illusion,  which  I call  THE  FLAMING 
COFFIN. 

Alas!  Neff-Choppet  has  been  so  opium- 
addled — her  own  escape  act? — that  1 sometimes 
fear  for  my  safety  on  stage.  But  what  of  it?  I am 
beckoned  ELSEWHERE.  The  spotlight  falling  on 
the  stage  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  me.  1 must  seek 
Other  Lights,  or  the  Vast  Lie  of  My  Life  will  en- 
snare me  as  no  chains  or  coffin  ever  could. 

1 am  weary',  so  very  weary  of  the  Little  Men;  of 
the  Elaborate  Disguise.  This  is  no  longer  a Life  1 
feel  like  living.  Why  then  should  1 not  escape  this 
world's  shackles  forever,  as  1 do,  briefly,  every' 
evening,  to  loud  applause? 

To  enter  that  Doorway!  To  accept  the  exhorta- 
dons  of  the  Others,  to  seek  the  Lights,  yes!  To  truly 
vanish,  would  this  not  be  bliss? 

Houdini,  I damn  you.  1 salute  you!  If  you  do 
not  hear  from  me  again,  do  not  believe  the  Liars 
and  Fools.  Look  for  me  in  the  dark  of  tlie  night! 

Your  Humble  Serv'ant, 

Soo 


STEPHEN  PHILLIP  POLICOEP  is  the  author  of 
Cesar's  Amazing  Journey  (Vihiiig  ChiUreu's 
Books,  1999)  and  The  Dreamer’s  Companion 
(Chicago  Review  Press,  1997)-  He  teaches  writing 
at  \'ew  York  University  and  is  working  on  his 

second  novel. 


Eastham,  Massachusetts 
August  19,  1991 

That  was  what  the  famous  liar  Sung  Soo  wrote 
in  his  last,  most  mysterious  letter  to  his  lifelong 
penpal  and  rival,  Houdini. 

There  are  many  puzzling  issues  about  this  let- 
ter for  us  Soo  scholars.  Why  Lights  instead  of  light? 
WTio  are  the  Others?  Who  are  the  Little  Men — 
and  why  is  Houdini  counted  among  them?  Was 
this  the  suicide  note  Soo’s  manager,  Abe  Foxworth, 
claimed  to  have  seen  him  writing  on  the  night  of 
his  bizarre  final  perfomiance? 

And  since  he  did,  apparently,  truly  vanish,  how 
did  he  pull  it  off? 

Right  now,  I’m  trying  not  to  vanish  myself  be- 
cause of  Nadia.  I’ve  been  pretty  successful  at  mi- 
nor vanishing  acts  throughout  my  life,  as  my  two 
ex-wives  could  attest  (though  never  as  good  as  Soo, 
whose  body  was  never  found). 

This  time  I’ve  promised  myself  it  will  be  differ- 
ent. 

When  someone  as  amazing  as  Nadia  shows  up 
in  your  life,  and  inexplicably  wants  to  stay,  that 
must  be  a sign,  that  must  be  the  doorway  back  in, 
this  is  what  1 tell  myself. 

Of  course,  that  was  this  morning,  before  1 
glanced  at  the  clock,  before  Fred  showed  up  and 
tills  whole  Cape  Cod  creepfest  began. 

Laura,  my  first  wife,  used  to  say  1 could  squeeze 
despair  even  out  of  a picnic.  Not  really  fair  in  my 
opinion  (though  I know  the  picnic  she  was  refer- 
ring to,  and  it  didn’t  end  well,  I admit).  So,  maybe 
this  will  be  another  one  of  those  moments  when, 
instead  of  finding  the  gem  buried  in  the  slime,  like 
Nadia  always  does,  I unearth  the  panic  attack  lurk- 
ing within  the  vacation. 

The  whole  idea  here  was  that  Nadia  and  1 
would  be  getting  away;  away  from  my  editorial 
chores  at  the  Journal  of  Iini’ression  Alanageinent, 
away  from  Nadia’s  dispiriting  bar  mitzvah  photo 
gigs,  away  from  the  clamorings  of  old  friends  and 
lovers,  away  from  her  mother’s  stony  desolation, 
her  father’s  metaphysical  tirades,  away  from  my 
bad  dreams  and  bad  habits. 

True,  Nadia  says  there’s  something  she  has  to 
tell  me,  and  that  never  bodes  well  in  my  experi- 
ence. But  maybe  the  ocean,  the  lulling  waves  will 
quiet  all  those  anxious  noises  in  my  head.  And 
maybe,  for  once,  this  will  turn  out  to  be  a life  I do 
feel  like  living. 

Maybe. 

Eastham  does  have  a quiet  sense  of  possibility. 
Or  did,  up  until  a few  minutes  ago. 

Nadia  used  to  come  up  here  when  she  was  a 
kid.  In  fact  this  peculiar  little  cottage  we’re  rent- 
ing— which  most  nearly  resembles  a wooden 
trailer  come  to  rest  on  a sandy,  scrubby  lot — be- 
longs to  her  mother’s  dentist. 


Nadia  kept  telling  me  how  quiet  and  calm  it 
was  here,  not  full  of  trendy  sexual  adventurers  like 
Provincetown,  and  too  far  from  Boston  for  carloads 
of  beer-swilling  daytrippers.  Far  off  the  beaten  path, 
is  what  she  told  me. 

But  not  far  enough  to  keep  Fred  away,  or 
Tommy  either,  and  one  of  the  Jennifers  is  expected 
momentarily,  too,  and  this  morning  the  blond  kid 
at  the  Eastham  Superette  said  there’s  a tropical 
stomi  down  around  Cuba  and  they  think  it  might 
head  this  way  in  a couple  of  days. 

OK,  Tommy  lurching  in  our  direction  is  my 
fault,  but  he’s  living  in  Boston  now,  and  1 hadn’t 
seen  him  in  2 years,  and  I figured  Nadia  and  1 would 
both  be  sick  of  our  little  projects  and  trips  to  the 
beach  after  a few  days,  and  it  might  be  a pleasant 
distraction  for  her  to  meet  one  of  my  oldest  friends, 
even  if  he  is  manic-depressive  and  seems  to  have 
lost  about  half  his  singing  voice  from  chain-smok- 
ing clove-scented  cigarettes. 

At  least  Tommy’s  not  some  past  lover  of  mine 
still  lost  in  a cloud  of  indecipherable  grief/rage,  like 
some  people  1 could  mention. 

Fred.  That  I should  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  someone  else’s  hallucinations  seems  unfair — 
mine  take  up  far  too  much  time  already. 

Maybe  Fred  will  be  the  one  to  vanish,  levitat- 
ing into  the  night  sky,  as  the  dazed  final  audience 
swore  Soo  did.  Then,  1 won’t  have  to  vanish  my- 
self, the  way  1 did  with  Annie. 

This  is  either  the  third  or  fourth  time  Fred  has 
tracked  Nadia  down,  but  the  first  time  I’ve  had  to 
hear  about  all  these  experiences  he’s  been  having 
since  Nadia  left  him  for  me. 

Well,  she  didn’t  really  leave  him  for  me,  she 
left  him  because  he  was  driving  her  crazy  (which  I 
do  too,  but  in  a slightly  less  egregious  way).  Still 
he’s  convinced  I’m  his  problem  when  I’m  really 
only  my  own. 

If  I were  Fred,  I guess  I’d  be  pretty  damn  puzzled 
myself  about  Nadia  living  with  me  not  him,  since 
he’s  got  that  youthful  energy  and  optimism  Nadia 
has  which,  OK,  cannot  be  said  about  me. 

I’m  trying  not  to  get  too  worked  up  about  Fred; 
I’m  trying  not  to  get  too  worked  up,  and  not  to 
vanish,  and  not  to  think  about  Annie,  or  what 
happened,  or  those  strange  lights  and  cries  which 
wake  me  up  sometimes  back  in  the  city,  and  which 
Nadia  says  are  just  part  of  my  being  rundown,  part 
of  why  we  came  here  in  the  first  place. 

The  day  actually  started  well,  without  palpita- 
tions, without  the  tightness  in  my  jaw  which  I just 
started  to  notice  again  a few  minutes  ago,  while  I 
was  staring  through  the  screen  door  at  Fred. 

We  had  stayed  overnight  in  a motel  in  New 
London,  and  got  up  at  dawn,  and  my  battered 
Taurus  didn’t  even  stall. 

I was  too  fogged  over  to  have  many  thoughts, 
a plus  for  me  (and  for  Nadia,  too),  though  1 couldn’t 
help  noticing  the  signs  along  Route  6 which  read. 
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“No  Stopping  in  Breakdown  Lane”,  and  couldn’t 
help  wondering  if  I hadn’t  been  stopped,  stalled  in 
that  lane  since  what  happened  with  Annie, 
i When  we  got  to  Eastham,  we  spent  about  an 
[ hour  unloading  the  car,  which  was  crammed  with 
overstuffed  suitcases  and  beach  chairs  and  books, 
and  my  laptop  and  some  of  my  files,  because  1 
really  want  to  be  working  on  my  Sung  Soo  project 
again,  and  Nadia’s  photo  stuff  because  she  loves 
seabirds,  and  has  this  idea  of  doing  a book  or  a 
calendar  or  a poster  from  photos  of  seabirds. 

I immediately  began  to  unpack,  the  kind  of 
mindless  ritual  which  soothes  me  wherever  I go, 
methodically  placing  shirts  and  shorts  in  separate, 
faintly  mildewed  drawers  in  the  one  large  bed- 
room. 

Nadia  went  out  to  the  main  drag,  to  see  about 
renting  bikes  and  picking  up  supplies,  and  after  a 
while,  1 was  sitting  on  the  back  patio,  looking  at 
all  the  brightly  colored  swim  suits  and  shorts  and 
1 t-shirts  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  clothesline 
across  the  way,  and  wondering  who  fit  into  each 
I one,  and  what  kind  of  life  they  were  leading,  and 
! if  it  were  more  vivid  than  mine. 

' 1 drifted  back  inside,  and  happened  to  glance 

i at  the  clock  radio,  which  said — again — 2:22. 

This  has  been  happening  to  me  so  often  lately 
that  I can’t  decide  if  it’s  funny  or  what.  Whenever 
1 look  at  a clock,  it’s  1:11  or  2:22  or  4:44. 

Well,  this  irked  me,  because  1 wanted  to  be  on 
vacation  from  all  my  little  peccadilloes  (and  I’m 
sure  Nadia  would  like  a break  from  them,  too, 
though  she’s  been  remarkably  tolerant  so  far,  a lot 
more  tolerant  than  Annie  ever  was). 

So  I flicked  on  the  radio  to  one  of  those  classic 
. rock  stations — the  only  music  I can  ever  seem  to 
find  when  I’m  in  a strange  place — and  some  fal- 
setto song  from  the  early  seventies  came  roaring 
in,  about  loving  someone  too  much  and  how  it 
breaks  your  heart. 

I’d  known  it,  forgotten  it,  and  it  was  catchy, 
and  I was  humming  it,  and  suddenly  I was  crying, 
murmuring  Annie’s  name,  and  this  caught  me  by 
surprise,  took  my  breath  away  just  for  a second, 
and  I could  see  that  famous  glower  of  hers,  see  the 
way  she  used  to  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  when 
she  was  annoyed  with  me,  which  was  often. 

“Yes,  only  love  can  break  your  heartAVhat  if 
your  world  should  fall  apart?”  the  quavery  voice 
! asked.  And  then  there  was  a knock  at  the  door, 
and  I practically  leaped  across  the  room. 

I thought  maybe  Nadia  had  locked  herself  out, 
but  when  1 peered  through  the  grimy  screen  door, 
it  was  Fred. 

“Paul,”  he  said,  like  he  was  surprised  to  see  me 
instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

“Fred,”  I said.  “What  the  hell?” 

^ “Nadia  around?” 

I chewed  my  lower  lip  a moment.  We  stood 
! on  opposite  sides  of  the  screen  door.  1 would  have 
I preferred  to  keep  it  that  way,  but  I knew  it  was  no 
use.  He’d  just  sit  on  the  creaky  rocking  chair  on 
I the  front  porch,  rocking  slowly  back  and  forth, 
making  some  awful  squeaking  sound  like  a 
wounded  rodent  until  Nadia  returned.  And  then 
j I she’d  let  him  in,  she  always  does,  even  if  it’s  just 
to  yell  at  him. 


“What  are  you  doing  here?”  I asked,  still  nose 
to  nose  with  him  through  the  screen. 

He  pulled  at  his  ankh  earring.  He  said,  ‘You 
won’t  believe  it,  no  one  else  does,  where  is  she?” 

I unhooked  the  door.  He  stumbled  in.  He 
seemed  paler  even  than  the  last  time  he  had  turned 
up.  His  carrot  colored  hair  was  shaved  to  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  and  he  was  wearing  a blue  and 
red  striped  t-shirt,  the  kind  you  wear  when  you’re 
seven,  and  jeans  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
walked  over  for  years. 

“Something’s  going  on,”  he  said.  He  smiled  a 
strained  smile,  and  I could  see  the  translucent  plas- 
tic of  his  braces  which  makes  him  look  even 
younger  and  goofier  than  he  is.  “I  think  Nadia 
should  know  about  it.” 

I never  quite  know  what  tack  to  take  with  Fred. 
I’ve  asked  Nadia  how  I should  regard  him,  and 
she  just  gives  me  a look,  like  You’re  a grown-up, 
figure  it  out. 

He’s  in  love  with  her  still,  1 guess,  or  can’t  fig- 
ure out  how  to  live  without  her,  or  she’s  the  only 
person  who  ever  understood  him,  something  like 
that.  But  am  1 supposed  to  welcome  him  with  open 
arms?  Feel  jealous  that  he  slept  with  her  before  I 
did?  Worry  that  she’ll  realize  what  a jerk  1 am  and 
go  back  to  him? 

Am  I supposed  to  empathize? 

“Is  this  my  fault,  do  you  think?  Did  I really  do 
this  to  him?”  Nadia  asked  me  last  January,  an  un- 
usual question  for  her,  because  she’s  not  much 
given  to  self-doubt  or  blame.  It  was  a few  weeks 
after  she  moved  in  with  me,  and  the  first  time  Fred 
showed  up,  all  distraught. 

‘You  told  me  you  left  him  because  he  was  act- 
ing weird,”  I said,  staying  remarkably  calm,  even 
though  Fred  had  flung  an  entire  bottle  of  beaujolais 
at  the  otherwise  white  wall  of  my  living  room. 
“But  now  you  blame  yourself  for  the  weirdness.” 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  times  I say  the  right 
thing.  Then,  I went  out  to  the  little  dive  on  the 
comer  so  that  she  could  have  a heart-to-heart  with 
Fred,  and  get  rid  of  him.  I admit,  there  was  a tiny 
ping  of  fear  in  my  head,  but  she  gave  me  such  a 
sweet  kiss  and  tied  the  black  wool  scarf  around 
my  neck  the  way  she  likes  to  do  with  such  a deli- 
cate touch  that  even  an  idiot  had  to  acknowledge 
there  wasn’t  much  to  worry  about. 

Even  then,  I already  knew  a lot  about  Fred. 
Nadia  described  their  whole  relationship  at  least 
twice  during  that  romantic  period  when  you’re 
telling  each  other  your  life’s  stories  for  the  first  time. 
Mostly,  1 listened — it’s  safer — as  Nadia  detailed  her 
nomadic  childhood,  her  passionate  attachments. 
Of  course,  at  38,  my  stories  were  longer,  or  would 
have  been,  if  I had  actually  told  her  about  what 
happened,  but  I haven’t,  I haven’t  been  able  to. 

But  Nadia  and  Fred... Nadia  and  Fred... They 
met  the  first  week  of  college,  she  told  me,  and  had 
been  inseparable  for  almost  three  years,  till  Nadia 
started  thinking  she  wanted  to  travel,  go  on  an 
adventure,  and  Fred  began  to  retreat  like  a sullen, 
wounded  puppy. 

“He  shouted  at  me  that  there  was  some  kind  of 
mystic  bond  between  us,  and  that  it  could  only 
work  while  we  were  in  school,  and  to  change  it  in 
any  way  was,  I don’t  know,  flirting  with  disaster.” 


I laughed,  but  the  idea  sounded  faintly  famil- 
iar, like  a song  you’ve  heard  years  ago  and  barely 
remember. 

“I  was  crazy  about  Fred  for  a while,”  she  said. 
“But  there  was  something  missing,  too,  and  1 al- 
ways knew  there  would  be  someone  like  you 
who’d  show  up  and  change  things.” 

“Someone  old,  you  mean?”  I said. 

“Someone  more  substantial,”  she  said,  flashing 
me  just  the  tiniest  glimmer  of  her  smile. 

Well,  Fred’s  very  thin,  I admit  that,  and  right 
now,  he’s  pacing  around  the  front  room  of  the  cot- 
tage, kicking  at  the  little  piles  of  sand  by  the  door 
with  the  blunt  black  toe  of  his  inappropriately 
heavy  boots. 

“1  know  I’m  intruding,  I know  that,”  he’s  said, 
more  than  once.  “But  there’s  something  going  on. 
Lights.  Long  thin  fingers  lifting... lifting... She  has 
to  know.” 

1 took  out  one  of  my  files,  hoping  I could  tune 
him  out,  but  I’ve  read  that  same  final  letter  from 
Soo  to  Houdini  8 or  9 times,  and  the  words  don’t 
seem  to  be  penetrating  through  the  hum  of  my 
thoughts. 

And  when  I looked  at  the  clock,  it  said  3:33, 
and  I had  this  flash  that  Annie  must  be  looking  at 
the  clock  too,  that  that’s  why  I keep  looking  at  the 
clock  at  these  odd  times,  that  it  isn’t  just  coinci- 
dence but  something  else,  some  string  pulled 
tighter  than  that. 

And  just  as  I was  shivering  from  the  unpleas- 
antness of  that  feeling,  the  door  slammed,  and 
Nadia  was  standing  there  in  her  baggy  black  shorts, 
shaking  her  head  at  what  must  have  been  the 
somewhat  vexing  sight  of  her  ex-boyfriend  pac- 
ing around  like  a madman,  and  me,  sitting  there 
trying  to  look  stoic  (not  one  of  my  skills). 

“Hurricane  Bob  is  on  the  way,”  she  said. 


This  is  the  first  chapter  from  the  novel, 
Beautiful  Somewhere  Else,  set  in  Eastham 
during  Hurricane  Bob,  and  written  by 
Stephen  Phillip  Policoff,  the  recent  recipient 
of  the  James  Jones  First  Novel  Fellowship. 
This  award  was  created  in  1992  by  the 
James  Jones  Literary  Society  in  Urbana, 
Illinois,  as  a way  of  remembering  the 
generosity  of  the  late  James  Jones,  who  was 
always  ready  to  provide  encouragement, 
advice,  a meal,  a drink,  and  a check  to 
fellow  writers,  young  or  old.  The  award 
honors  the  unblinking  insight  into  modern 
culture  that  Jones  exemplified  in  his  novels 
{From  Here  to  Eternity,  Some  Came 
Running,  The  Thin  Red  Line).  Fellowships 
are  open  to  all  writers  who  have  not 
published  a novel.  For  guidelines,  send 
SASE  to:  English  Department,  Wilkes 
University,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18766. 
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For  many  writers,  self-revelation  can  be  the 
great  tightrope  act,  and  few  reveal  much  so 
compellingly  as  Edmund  White.  His  newest 
book,  The  Married  Man,  traces  the  experiences  of 
50-something  Austin,  an  American  furniture 
scholar  (White’s  stand-in),  and  his  younger  French 
lover,  the  titular  character,  Julien.  Based  on  his  life 
with  illustrator  Hubert  Sorin,  the  book  is  a searing 
love  story,  an  AIDS  tragedy,  and  a subde  commen- 
tary on  the  nature  of  commitment  and  love.  White 
visited  the  Cape  last  summer  to  sign  books  at  the 
Provincetown  Bookshop,  to  film  a segment  of  BBS’s 
“In  the  Life,”  and  to  relax  with  fellow  writers  and 
friends  in  Dennis.  Here  we  conducted  this  narra- 
tive of  disclosure  that  ends  in  an  intersection  of 
contradictions. 

CHRISTOPHER  MATTHEW  HENNESSY: 

Let’s  start  with  an  easy  truth.  Wliat  do  you  think 
of  Provincetown? 

EDMUND  WHITE:  Well,  Provincetown,  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  has  been  a center  for  artis- 
tic and  bohemian  life.  This  area  has  always  been 
a home  for  painters  and  writers;  just  off  the 
top  of  my  head  1 can  think  of  Hopper,  Hans 
Hofmann,  Eugene  O’Neill,  Cyrus  Cassels, 
Mark  Doty,  Michael  Cunningham.  And  you 
know  the  Provincetown  Bookshop  since 
1904  has  been  a really  excellent  literary 
bookstore,  which  is  unusual  for  a town  the 
size  of  Provincetown.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  gays  until  the  1960s  found  acceptance 
only  in  Bohemian  cultures  in  America,  so 
it’s  no  accident  that  a place  like 
Provincetown  has  attracted  both  a gay  commu- 
nity and  a community  of  artists.  Also,  it  seems  as 
if  gays  find  themselves  at  “end  of  the  line”  cities; 
going  east  it’s  Provincetown,  goes  west  it’s  San 
Francisco,  and  going  south  it’s  Key  West.  We’re 
looking  for  happiness,  whether  we  find  it  or  not. 

CMH:  In  your  new  book,  the  main  character, 
Austin,  has  a moment  of  crisis  when  his  lover  col- 
lapses, shocked  that  he’s  snapped,  sobbing,  “1  can’t, 
don’t.”  Please  go  back  to  that  moment  and  talk 
about  what  it  means,  as  a writer,  to  re-activate 
moments  of  personal  crisis. 

EW:  That  moment  occurred  exactly  that  way. 
As  the  book  goes  along,  it  becomes  almost  photo- 
graphic in  its  realism  and  autobiography.  I remem- 
ber distinctly  being  in  Ouazarzarte  in  front  of  the 
hotel  and  trying  to  get  Hubert  into  the  hotel,  and 
then  he  collapsed  on  the  lawn.  1 felt  my  will  was 
so  strong — I’d  become  sort  of  tyrannical  and  self- 
deluded  to  the  point  of  craziness.  Suddenly,  when 
my  will  couldn’t  save  him  and  he  collapsed,  1 had 
this  feeling  of  stuttering  into  madness.  How  does 
it  feel  to  recreate  those  moments  in  a novel?  1 prob- 
ably felt  some  control  over  myself  because  1 was 
writing  about  it.  Freud  has  this  theory  of  the  rep- 
etition compulsion.  When  children  play  with  dolls, 
let’s  say,  they  don’t  often  use  wish  fulfillment;  they 


don’t  always  present  the  mother  being  loving  to 
the  daughter.  Sometimes  they’ll  have  the  mother 
spanking  the  daughter  as  she  really  does  in  real 
life. 

CMH:  What’s  human  and  compelling  about 
Austin  is  his  greatest  fear:  not  of  losing  Julien,  but 
discovering  truly  the  depth  of  his  love.  Is  anything 
more  terrifying? 

EW:  It’s  hard  to  Eve  with  burning  intimacy,  day- 
m and  day-out.  Tolstoy  says  couples  fight  with  each 
other  right  after  sex  because  they  feel  ashamed  for 
having  sex  at  all;  he  thought  couples  should  be 
chaste.  He  describes  a real  phenomenon,  but  for 
the  wrong  reasons.  People  do  fight  after  sex  or  af- 
ter a great  weekend,  but  it’s  not  that  they’re 
ashamed  of  having  sex;  they’re  afraid  of  continu- 
ing intimacy.  Can  you  go  on  living  at  that  white- 
hot  pitch?  Aren’t  you  afraid  of  becoming  depen- 
dent on  the  other  person  and  being  completely 
absorbed  by  them?  AIDS  adds  to  the  problem  be- 
cause you  know  the  other  person  is  going  to  die. 
(I'm  talking  about  that  period  before  the  new  treat- 
ments.) In  that  period,  people  did  know  that  AIDS 
was  a death-sentence,  and  so,  as  somebody  who 
lived  with  and  loved  a man  who  was  dying  of 
AIDS,  I did  think  “I’m  being  very  foolish  putting 
all  my  eggs  in  this  basket,  because  the  basket  is 
about  to  break  in  half.”  When  one  partner  has 
‘ AIDS,  it’s  isolating.  Your  friends  begin  to  drop  you; 
! they’re  afraid  of  the  disease,  but  also  because  the 
I sick  person  doesn’t  have  the  energy  to  see  any- 
r body  else  and  becomes  very  possessive  of  his  lover. 

CMH:  You’ve  said  your  fantasies  are  re-plays 
1 of  your  sexual  “greatest  hits,”  that  they  oftentimes 
I involve  people  who  have  died,  that  in  a sense 
I you’re  making  love  to  ghosts.  Do  you  feel  haunted? 

EW:  I do  feel  haunted,  but  maybe  that’s  nor- 
mal for  somebody  60  years  old.  Yesterday  I had 
lunch  alone  in  a restaurant.  I sat  next  to  a lady 
who  started  talking  to  me.  She  was  speaking  Span- 
ish to  another  lady,  so  I could  tell  she  wasn’t  her- 
self Spanish.  It  turns  out  she  was  a retired  Spanish 
teacher.  She  said  she  loved  to  go  back  to  Spain 
because  it  reminded  her  of  her  youth  and  it  made 
her  forget  her  age.  I suppose  that’s  part  of  the  plea- 
sure m re-playing  these  scenes,  sometimes  the  most 
E vivid  moments  of  your  life.  Just  as  they  remain 
I loaded  with  erotic  possibilities,  those  memories 
I have  poetic  art.  Being  haunted  isn’t  bad,  isn’t  a 
I thing  that  makes  you  want  to  give  up  living,  nor 
I even  necessarily  is  it  a consolation  for  life.  Being 
haunted  may  be  life  itself. 

CMH:  The  sweetness  of  living? 

EW:  Exactly.  Last  night  I was  making  love  to 
this  boy;  he  had  the  same  smell  of  the  skin,  the 
same  feel  of  the  skin  as  Jim  Ruddy,  who  died  of 
AIDS.  I knew  him  in  my  20s  when  he  was  in  his 
20s,  two  years  younger  than  I was.  He  was  a big, 
tall,  blond  swimmer,  also  a Rhodes  Scholar,  a ge- 
, nius — fascinating  guy,  and  the  great  love  of  my  life. 
Last  night,  there  was  a doubling  of  experience  be- 
cause I kept  seeing  this  guy  as  the  double  of  Jim. 

CMH:  The  painting  of  the  man  walking  his  dog, 
on  the  cover  of  The  Married  Man,  seems  to  echo 
one  of  Julien's  paintings — a brilliant  touch  to  have 
your  character  produce  the  book’s  the  image  on 
the  book’s  dust  jacket. 

i 

i 


EW:  1 went  to  a museum  in  Aix-en-Provence, 
and  the  museum  earlier  had  had  a show  by  Stephen 
Conroy,  a young  Scottish  painter.  In  the  catalog  1 
saw  this  picture  called  “The  Architect’s  Dog.”  The 
figure  had  the  brooding  good  looks  of  Jimmy  Dean 
and  he  looked  enough  like  Hubert  Sorin  that  it 
freaked  me  out.  I knew  he  would  have  liked  the 
picture;  it’s  very  brooding.  I was  pleased  we  were 
able  to  get  the  rights  for  it  from  Marlborough  Gal- 
lery. Having  already  chosen  the  cover  before  1 fin- 
ished the  book,  I got  to  the  part  where  Julien  be- 
comes a painter;  1 thought  1 would  mis  en  abyme. 
It’s  a technical  temi  from  heraldry.  Let’s  say  you 
have  a shield  with  a lion’s  head  and  cross.  In  the 
center  of  the  shield  you’ll  put  the  lion’s  head  and 
the  cross  in  miniature.  That’s  called  “ to  place  it  in 
the  abyss.”  I thought  I’d  do  mis  en  abyme  of  this 
painting.  Since  it’s  already  the  cover  of  this  book. 
I’ll  have  a character  create  it  too. 

CMH:  The  Married  Man  makes  us  evaluate  com- 
mitment, the  idea  of  bonding  “as  long  as  you  both 
shall  live.”  With  the  current  public  dialogue  about 
gay  marriage,  could  this  book  become  part  of  that 
dialogue? 

EW:  I have  a shaded  position.  I am  not  an 
assimilationist.  I believe  gays  have  a special  des- 
tiny; they  contribute  to  society  by  living  outside 
it.  But  1 defend  the  effort  of  gays  to  get  married.  If 
they  want  to  get  married,  I would  die  for  their  right 
to  do  it.  1 feel  marriage  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
institutions  of  our  society.  If  gays  manage  to  legal- 
ize marriage,  it  will  mean  major  change  in  the  foun- 
dations of  society.  Where  gay  marriage  has  really 
succeeded  is  in  France  with  the  PACS,  a domestic 
union  law  that  was  passed  last  year.  When  origi- 
nally proposed  to  the  lawmakers,  it  was  rejected 
because  it  was  uniquely  a gay  marriage  bill,  but 
when  it  was  re-phrased  and  brought  back  as  the 
PAC,  they  did  pass  it.  Why?  Because  they  cleverly 
figured  out  that  the  French  believe  in  an  abstract 
universal  citizen.  They  phrased  it  to  say,  “Any 
couple  of  two  people  who  live  together  for  more 
than  three  years  should  be  able  to  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  marriage,  except  adoption.”  They  in- 
cluded lesbians  and  gays,  and  a mother  and  daugh- 
ter who  lived  together,  or  two  brothers  who  lived 
together,  or  any  two  people,  who  lived  together, 
like  a straight  couple.  They  simply  extended  the 
benefit  package  of  one  partner  to  the  other  mem- 
ber, including  inheritance  possibilities,  very  impor- 
tant in  France  because  of  the  Napoleonic  code. 

CMH:  What  will  people  say  Edmund  White  said 
about  commitment  in  this  book? 

EW:  Some  heterosexuals,  particularly  be- 
nighted, imagine  gays  are  incapable  of  commit- 
ment. My  story  is  about  two  people  utterly  com- 
mitted to  each.  Wear-and-tear  on  the  relationship 
happens  because  care-taking  and  dying  are  pain- 
ful, worse  if  the  person  dying  is  young  with  much 
to  give.  Nevertheless,  I would  love  to  imagine  a 
heterosexual  lawmaker  who'd  never  much  thought 
about  these  things,  yet  who  feels  slightly  different 
when  he  votes  the  next  day. 

CMH:  Who  would  want  to  fall  in  love  with 
someone  who  wants  to  marry  you? 

EW:  I’m  an  old-fashioned  bohemian.  I often  fall 
in  love  with  younger  guys.  They  have  fairly  bohe- 
mian values.  1 could  not  fall  in  love  with  a Repub- 


lican. I couldn’t  really  do  it.  My  erection  wilts  the 
minute  I find  out  somebody’s  far  right.  Bruce  Bauer 
or  Andrew  Sullivan  are  neo-conservatives;  sexu- 
ally I find  that  a turn-off.  Both  are  nice,  intelligent 
men,  but  1 am  not  “turned  on”  by  their  views.  I 
could  hardly  imagine  falling  in  love  with  some- 
body who  would  want  to  get  married. 

CMH:  I finished  your  book  on  a flight  back  from 
a wedding — my  true  love  married  someone  else. 
There  1 am  reading  about  Austin  flying  back  to 
Paris:  Julien  is  dead,  Peter  is  dying,  and  this  asshole 
George  is  crying  on  Austin’s  shoulder.  Suddenly 
I’m  crying  too.  God  blesses  catharsis,  but  once 
again  your  Austin  is  taking  care  of  all  us.  Please  re- 
write the  ending  so  that  Austin  is  comforted. 

EW:  The  way  I originally  wrote  it — and  my 
editor  made  me  change  it — was  that  Austin  and 
George  both  have  erections  at  the  end  when  Aus- 
tin is  comforting  George.  That’s  what  happened 
in  real  life.  It  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of  a little 
affair  1 had,  from  which  that  guy  George  is  based 
on.  There  was  gomg  to  be  this  sexual  renouvellement, 
some  sort  of  comfort,  with  a glamorous,  attractive 
man  (even  though  he  was  a brat  and  a baby).  Sev- 
eral of  my  friends  read  it  and  hated  that  ending. 
Diane  Johnson,  who  wrote  Le  Divorce  and  Le  Mar- 
riage and  whose  work  parallels  my  own  (she  and 
her  husband  are  both  experts  on  AIDS  and  wrote 
one  of  the  first  major  articles  about  AIDS  for  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books),  said,  “Oh,  you  know, 
let’s  not  have  him  get  into  all  of  this;  it’s  going  to 
put  off  readers.  It  suggests  a whole  other  novel.” 
She’s  not  at  all  a prude  or  uninformed.  I like  sug- 
gesting a whole  other  novel;  there  would  be  some 
life  left  for  Austin.  But  several  people — all  of  them 
heterosexual,  I might  add — told  me  this.  I thought 
okay,  if  10  people  tell  you  you’re  drunk,  then  you 
lie  down  on  the  barroom  floor. 

CMH:  You  underscore  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other,  even  in  little  things  like  the  narrator’s  need 
to  translate  some  French  into  EngEsh.  When  friends 
surround  your  characters,  when  they’re  most 
charming,  they  possess  this  hyper-awareness,  or 
delusion,  of  being  the  outsider. 

EW:  One  reason  people  take  ecstasy  and  go 
dancing  is  to  experience  this  tribal  feeling  of  sweaty 
bodies  rubbing  against  each  other.  For  five  min- 
utes on  the  dance  floor  you  can  feel  as  if  you  be- 
long to  a tribe.  Is  this  a desirable  state?  When  I 
was  five  years  old,  if  I could  have  chosen  between 
being  an  insider  and  outsider,  1 would  have  cho- 
sen to  be  an  insider.  But  I have  lived  my  whole  life 
as  an  outsider.  I have  become  used  to  the  distance 
of  the  artist,  an  awareness  that  depends  on  critical 
distance.  Last  night  at  dinner  we  were  taEdng  about 
people  who  fall  in  love  hopelessly  and  how  that 
later  makes  them  artists.  1 said,  “Maybe  the  rea- 
son people  fall  in  love,  hopelessly,  is  so  that  they 
can  be  artists.  Maybe  they  are  already  artists;  that’s 
why  they  fall  in  love;  hopeless  love  gives  distance 
between  you  and  the  beloved.  The  space  can  fill 
up  with  your  creative  imagination.  You  can  imag- 
ine what  the  other  feels.  You  try  to  second-guess 
his  behavior,  acutely  observing  everything  he  does, 
inventing  homage  to  woo  him.  Of  course,  hom- 
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age  works  on  everybody  else  but  him.  Here  is  fer- 
tile space  that  reciprocated  love  doesn’t  provide,  j 

CMH:  You've  written  a biography  on  Proust.  ] 
Admit  to  one  guilty  pleasure  you  have  had  in  your  i 
life.  ' 

EW:  I’m  quite  a serious  cook.  I like  giving  din- 
ner parties.  My  boyfriend  and  a lot  of  my  friends 
feel  it’s  a horrible  waste  of  time.  Why  do  1 do  it  so 
much?  I get  worn  out.  I’ll  over  do  it  because  I want 
a fifth  course.  If  I do  two  or  three  dinner  parties  in 
the  same  week  it  can  be  a nightmare.  Most  of  my 
lovers  get  fed  up  with  me  because  it’s  too  social, 
too  many  interruptions,  the  phone  never  stops 
ringing,  people  never  stop  arriving.  Can’t  we  just 
kick  back?  I never  kick  back,  but  it’s  true  I feel  guilty 
about  this  compulsion  to  be  so  social. 

CMH:  You  are  a social  figure  who  writes  su- 
premely entertaining  novels. 

EW:  Virgil  Tliompson  used  to  say  you  can  have 
lots  of  friends,  or  you  can  have  a lover,  or  you  can 
be  an  artist.  You  could  have  two  of  the  three,  but 
you  can’t  have  all  three.  I’ve  always  tried  to  have  i 
all  three,  and  I’m  not  sure  I’ve  succeeded.  1 
oftentimes  drive  my  lovers  crazy  because  of  too  , 
much  going  on.  1 tliink,  maybe  I could  have  been  a 
better  artist  if  I had  calmed  down  more.  But  being 
diagnosed  as  HIV  told  me  that  I wanted  to  have 
fun;  I didn’t  want  to  just  be  an  artist.  A lot  of  writ- 
ers have  this  desire  to  concentrate  entirely  on  their 
work  in  their  remaining  years;  diey  want  to  leave 
behind  a monument  to  themselves.  That’s  cold  con- 
solation after  you’re  dead.  I became  even  more  so- 
cial and  traveled  even  more.  I like  going  away  to 
quiet  places,  just  staying  there.  I was  in  Florence 
last  month,  in  the  country.  There  was  a cook.  There 
were  occasional  visitors,  very  few.  I had  endless, 
long  days.  It  reminded  me  of  childhood,  being  able 
to  write  and  write  for  hours,  then  Esten  to  music, 
read,  go  to  sleep  at  three  in  the  morning  if  I wanted 
to,  and  wake  up  at  noon,  which  I haven’t  been  able 
to  do  for  years. 

CMH:  You’ve  said  your  novels  are  “movie- 
proof.” 

EW:  When  I was  younger  and  more  arrogant 
and  less  interested  in  money,  I made  that  state- 
ment. Now  I’d  be  thrilled  to  get  the  advance  to 
help  pay  some  of  my  debts.  A movie  that’s  good 
can  lead  more  people  to  the  book.  We’ve  seen  that 
with  Michael  Ondaatje  or  Toni  Morrison  or  even 
Sofia  Coppola’s  The  Virgin  SnicUes.  Lots  of  books 
by  friends  of  mine  have  really  gone  over  the  top  in 
terms  of  sales.  The  book  always  exists,  so  there’s 
no  way  the  movie  can  really  ruin  it,  except  with  a 
very  young  writer,  if  it’s  a first  or  second  book  and 
the  movie’s  a bomb.  That  can  turn  people  off.  Scott 
Spencer  wrote  Endless  Love,  and  that  was  made 
into  a movie  in  the  70s.  It  was  a bomb.  It’s  taken  a 
long  time  for  that  book  to  come  up  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  bad  movie. 

CMH:  Can  you  crack  open  the  myth  for  the 
men  over  40  who  believe  there  is  no  life  left  for 
them?  How  is  it  they  believe  they  can  stop  aging  if 
they  have  enough  sex,  if  they  work  out  hard,  daily, 
in  the  gym?  ! 

EW:  Gay  men  are  men,  American  men  in  this  i 
case.  What’s  most  important  to  men  in  general,  i 
whether  gay  or  straight,  as  they  get  older,  is  ca-  \ 
reer.  With  some  career  success,  you  can  face  ag-  . 
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ing;  and  if  you  don’t  have  it,  you  can’t.  It’s  a feel- 
ing of  self-realization,  a feeling  of  power,  making 
a difference,  not  just  being  inter-changeable,  or 
having  failed.  A lot  of  gays  devote  their  20s  to  com- 
ing  out  at  the  gym  or  dancing  or  cruising  or  pick- 
ing up  gay  folkways  so  they  feel  they  can  belong 
to  this  new  group.  Nobody’s  brought  up  to  be  gay. 
You  have  to  go  through  a rapid  introductory  course 
when  maturing,  very  shattering,  because  it’s  de- 
stabilizing to  change  identity,  like  having  your  sex 
changed,  where  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  depression 
and  a high  rate  of  suicide,  consuming  so  much  psy- 
chic energy  that  gays  can  be  a little  slow  in  getting 
their  careers  launched. 

Lots  of  straight  men,  by  age  30,  have  one  or 
two  kids,  are  married,  have  launched  a business 
of  their  own,  and  are  fairly  far  along  in  their  lives, 
whereas  gays  seem  to  have  as  both  an  advantage 
and  a curse  this  ability  to  prolong  their  adolescence 
almost  indefinitely.  Their  careers  are  sometimes 
slow  in  getting  off  the  ground.  Plus,  there’s  preju- 
dice against  gays,  damaging  to  careers.  Gays  don’t 
like  group  sports  as  much  as  individual  sports,  in 
the  same  way  they  don’t  like  to  work  for  big  cor- 
porations. They  like  to  work  on  their  own,  with 
less  fear  of  being  unmasked,  rejected,  or  kept  out. 
Many  don’t  try  for  important  jobs.  I didn’t  mean 
to  give  a solemn  answer,  but  I think  men  in  gen- 
eral who  do  well  in  their  careers  can  face  aging  as 
well  as  anybody  can.  Straight  life  is  less  tyrannical 
about  age,  for  men,  than  gay  life.  Gay  men  not 
only  have  to  be  as  successful  as  straight  men;  they 
have  to  be  as  beautiful  as  women,  a double  bur- 
den. Only  success  outweighs  the  loss  of  physical 
beauty.  AIDS  knocked  out  a generation  of  men, 
pioneers,  the  first  people  to  say  it’s  okay  to  be  gay, 
and  thereby  validating  themselves.  The  next  gen- 
eration, the  people  who  are  now  35,  will  come 
along  and  they  won’t  take  it  lying  down,  this  idea 
of  being  rejected  because  of  age.  The  re-defining 
begins  with  the  desire  to  bed  people  your  own 
age.  I’m  60.  Guys  my  age  say,  “Oh,  it’s  terrible  the 
way  those  young  people  are  rejecting  us!”  They 
would  sooner  die  than  go  to  bed  with  somebody 
60.  Whereas  1 have  always  have  had  affairs  with 
men  my  own  age  and  continue  to  do  so.  If  you 
; don’t,  how  can  you  blame  other  people  for  not 
accepting  old  people? 

CMH:  The  narrative  of  The  Married  Man  is  a 
peculiar  one,  nomad-driven.  Will  your  character 
find  a true  home,  will  you? 

EW:  I’m  living  now  in  New  York;  the  city  feels 
like  a businessman’s  hotel,  very  transient.  In  the 
’60s  and  ’70s,  Manhattanites  swore  by  the  city. 
Now  people  want  to  make  a few  contacts  and  get 
out.  It’s  too  expensive,  soulless.  The  Village  used 
to  be  the  heart  of  Manhattan;  now  it’s  completely 
5 yuppy-fied,  and  also  de-gayed,  I might  add.  I mean, 
it’s  not  gay  anymore,  the  West  Village. 

; CMH;  Do  you  search  for  a home? 

,1 1 EW:  No  matter  where  I go,  if  I like  the  habitat, 

j i I start  looking  at  real  estate  ads  in  the  window, 
r . “Oh,  this  would  be  a nice  place  to  live!  Why  not 
Edinburgh?”  But  I’ve  tried  to  acquire  a Buddhist 
^ side  that  sees  location  as  transitory.  I feel,  if  I re- 
ij  j ally  found  a home,  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  il- 
lusion.  I train  myself  for  change,  the  medium  we 
.1  live  in. 
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The  2001  DeCordova 
Annual  Exhibition 

June  9 - September  2,  2001 


Janice  Redman,  Untitled,  1998,  wooden 
domestic  utensils,  cotton  batting,  cloth, 
wax.  18  X 15".  Collection  of  Stephania 
and  James  McClennen 
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CMH:  The  nomad-driven  narradve  of  The  Mar- 
ried  Man  is  not  as  character-driven  as  the  books  of 
the  trilogies  [/I  Boy's  Own  Story,  The  Beautiful  Room 
Is  Einfrty,  and  The  Farewell  Syini>hony]  were. 

EW:  I wanted  to  show  a phenomenon,  AIDS 
restlessness.  1 wanted  to  show  the  desire  to  cram 
into  the  remaining  two  or  three  years  of  your  life 
as  much  experience  as  possible.  Travel  is  soothing 
to  people  who  are  ill,  if  it’s  not  too  tiring  and  mildly 
challenging.  You  have  to  make  that  train,  you  have 
to  pack  your  bags  quickly,  you  have  to  get  used  to 
the  new  hotel  room,  you  have  to  orient  yourself 
and  not  get  lost,  make  sure  to  get  to  the  best  mu- 
seums within  three  days.  That’s  mild  distraction; 
that  nomadicism  is  characteristic  of  people  with 
AIDS.  In  the  Moroccan  section  of  my  book  I 
wanted  to  deflect  the  emotions  of  the  characters 
into  the  landscape.  1 wanted  the  landscape  to  take 
on  intensity  and  sorrow.  Poets  are  familiar  with 
this  strategy.  James  Merrill  used  to  say  that  if  a 
poet  looks  at  anything  long  enough,  it  will  reflect 
back  to  him  his  feelings.  I feel  that’s  the  idea  be- 
hind landscape  poetry  and  what  1 was  trying  to  do 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

CMH;  Your  tragic  characters,  like  Julien  who 
suffers  pain  and  indignity  for  so  long,  are  imbued 
with  beauty. 

EW:  Appetite  for  life  gets  communicated  to  the 
reader  and  it  gets  manifested  in  fiction,  if  it  does, 
as  an  appetite  for  detail.  When  I’m  depressed  or 
when  I’m  feeling  gloomy  about  life,  I can’t  write. 
Why?  Because  nothing  comes  to  mind.  I can’t  make 
up  any  detail,  to  body  forth  a scene.  But  when  I’m 
feeling  good,  I can  hardly  write  fast  enough  to  put 
it  all  down.  Why?  Because  appetite  for  life  returns 
as  a passion  for  minutiae.  That  contradicts  the  idea 
of  death.  If  death  is  linked  in  our  minds  with  sleep, 
with  the  unconscious,  with  depression,  with  dis- 
engagement, then  life  is  always  this  enthusiasm. 

CMH:  When  writing,  do  you  think  about  con- 
necting the  detail  to  the  narrative? 

EW:  I’m  aware  of  a balancing  act,  not  wanting 
to  go  so  far  in  the  direction  of  description  that  I 
lose  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  A better  metaphor 
might  be  a bel  canto  singer,  adding  ornamentation, 
description,  and  social  commentary  to  the  melody, 
but  not  to  the  point  that  the  melody  gets  lost.  In 
hel  canto  opera  singers  embellished  their  arias,  es- 
pecially if  they  would  repeat  the  melody.  The  sec- 
ond time  they  were  allowed  to  embellish  it  as  much 
they  wanted  to.  But  they  couldn’t  let  the  musical 
line  become  so  charged  that  the  melody  got  com- 
pletely lost.  Nor  could  they  throw  the  orchestra 
off  by  disobeying  the  basic  rhythm  of  the  piece. 
That’s  a metaphor  for  what  I mean  about  submit- 
ting to  the  imperative  of  the  narrative. 


CHRISTOPHER  MAUHEW  HENNESSY  is  a poet 
and  writer  who  has  piddished  interviews  with  Frank 
Bidart,  Rafael  Catnpo,  Bernard  Cooper,  and  Carl 
Phillips.  He  gave  a talk  on  contemporary  lesbian  and 
gay  poetry  at  the  Provincctown  Poetry  Festival  in 
April. 
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goodbye,  Gregory 


Gregory 

Gillispie: 

An  Appreciation 

BY  MICHAEL  MAZUR 


Had  Gregory  not  been  swept  into  an  unimag 
inable  trough  of  depression,  by  chemicals  or 
the  loss  of  his  precarious  balance  against  the  un- 
dertow of  so  complicated  a life,  he  would  have 
shown  up  at  his  own  memorial.  He  would  have 
loved  to  see  his  friends  and  surprise  them  giddily: 
“I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  what  my  funeral  would 
be  like!” 

Now  we  face  the  deep  hole  made  by  his  ab- 
sence. I do  not  doubt  that,  were  it  not  for  his  plea- 
sure in  making  the  work,  he  might  have  made  the 
fateful  decision  to  take  his  own  life  many  years  ago. 
But  now,  without  him,  we  are  left  a legacy  of  in- 
spired original  painting.  Gregory  was  the  real  thing, 
totally  committed  and  uniquely  himself.  His  work 
was  always  compulsive  and  strange  in  the  best 
sense.  His  reputation  as  a “realist”  was  no  more  apt 
than  if  we  call  Bosch  a realist  or  Breughel  or  Jim 
Nutt.  Gregory’s  journey  went  from  the  outside  in. 

Among  other  portraits,  still-life,  and  landscapes, 
he  spent  a lifetime  making  images  of  his  own  self, 
sometimes  in  the  calculated  crosshatched 
“eyeballed”  manner  that  we  see  in  an  early  por- 
trait or  when  he  used  photographs  as  he  did  a lot 
to  underpin  his  images.  Like  Rembrandt  he  saw 
himself  as  a character  in  his  own  drama.  Some- 
times when  he  talked  to  friends  about  his  prob- 
lems, it  was  as  if  he  were  talking  about  himself  in 
the  third  person.  It  was  someone  else  whose  hap- 
lessness we  were  laughing  about! 

He  was  a great  technician  and  he  loved  com- 
plicated surfaces.  Often  he  would  prepare  his  pan- 
els by  pouring  plaster  on  them  and  allowing  ed- 
dies of  wet  ground  to  build  a topography  that  he 
could  later  translate  into  a personal  cosmography. 
He  never  could  predict  what  they  would  become. 
In  these  panels  the  gods  come  down  to  earth  trans- 
formed in  the  journey  from  clouds  or  just  raw  ooze 
as  in  Greek  or  Hindu  myth.  The  forms  of  his  people 
are  never  ideal;  always  somehow  as  works  in 
progress  by  a biologist  gone  berserk,  the  chaos  of 
nature  revealed  to  us  by  an  insider-outsider.  Here 
is  Cyclops;  there  is  Krishna,  Zeus  as  a Bull.  Dante, 
Kafka. 

Often  he  created  bizarre  fool-the-eye  altar- 
pieces,  inspired  by  Italian  painting:  heiratic  and 
iconic  but  without  a single  focus.  Not  Ghrist  or 
Mary  but  the  assumption  of  a bed  pan  with  putti 
in  the  form  of  lovers  in  the  act.  These,  too,  were 
self-portraits.  Sometimes  his  stand  in  would  be  a 
hat  and  coat  on  a peg  (Yeats?)  or  a broom — did  he 
want  to  make  a clean  sweep  of  it  all?  There  were 
masks,  a scythe  for  death,  breasts,  fruit,  and  gourds 
for  fecundity.  Down  at  the  base  in  a dark  predella 

I 


"SELF-PORTRAIT,  SEATED,"  2000 


is  the  underworld,  the  nocturnal  home.  Here  a 
boy  looks  into  a pit  as  his  father  is  tethered,  hav- 
ing risen  or  about  to  be  dragged  under.  There  is 
also  something  of  the  world  of  Gomell’s  boxes  in 
these  life-sized  altars. 

Ultimately  Gregory  decided  to  make  a tomb 
or  a few  tombs  (one  not  being  enough  to  satisfy 
compulsion)  that  had  a place — he  explained  to 
everyone — for  his  ashes  or  remains.  The  form  is 
like  those  in  Italian  cemeteries  of  the  ornate  kind, 
covered  with  photographs  and  objects  like  a reli- 
quary with  its  own  pitiful  department  store  keep- 
off-the-grass  barriers  and  phallic  accoutrements. 
We  didn’t  believe  he  was  serious  or  that  he  was 
ready  to  move  in.  But  in  order  to  move  on  he  cre- 
ated a personal  Hindu-Buddhist  iconography  of 
mandalas  made  of  false  perspective  rooms  within 
rooms  surrounded  by  Stuppas  like  pin-ball  lights 
ready  to  tilt  at  first  contact — so  easy  to  tilt.  Al- 
ways symmetrical  to  keep  him  in  balance,  his 
mandalas  became  hermaphroditic  combines,  oys- 
ter shell  vaginas,  and  cartoon  anuses,  always  com- 
ing and  becoming  like  Homunculi  bom  from  the 
ends  of  organs. 

The  confusion  of  male  and  female  dominates 
so  many  of  the  late  works  that  in  their  sheer  origi- 
nality would  not  sell.  Gregory  was  unhappy  to 
say  the  least  about  this  but  he  was  that  kind  of 
artist  and  he  was  brave  enough  to  go  where  it 
would  take  him.  In  the  end,  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
schizoid  practice  that  had  him  going  back  and  forth 
between  the  restrained  and  the  unbridled.  In  one 
a horizontal  view  of  a deserted  plain,  a nearly  tra- 
ditional landscape  without  the  tiny  figures  that  so 
often  resided  in  the  layers.  In  the  next  a battle  of 
robotic  Aztec  warriors  on  a freeze  like  ones  seen 
on  temple  sites  where  there  were  animal  and  hu- 
man sacrifice.  Are  they  fighting  for  Greg’s  soul? 

His  work  will  survive  and  yes,  Gregory,  be  ad- 
mired and  sell,  and  sell.  But,  Gregory,  you  knew 
that! 

MICHAEL  MAZUR  is  an  artist  whose  imintings, 
fnints,  ami  drawings  have  been  shown  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  abroad.  He  is  Co-Chair  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  where  he  shows  locally 
at  the  Albert  Merola  Gallery. 


GREGORY 
THE  KID 

BY  JIM  PETERS 


He  laughed  on  showing  me  a painting  of  two 
women,  saying,  “I  couldn’t  get  this  hand  right, 
so  1 glued  on  a photo  and  painted  over  it.”  There’s 
something  important  about  Greg  here — the  direct- 
ness of  process,  the  obviousness  of  solution.  Greg’s 
pictures  reflect  a straightforward,  go-for-the-throat 
approach  to  art.  His  decisions  weren’t  based  on 
aesthetics  or  intellectual  premises.  They  were 
based  on  an  almost  childlike  love  of  image.  He  lived 
to  alter  things.  Whether  xeroxing  Tantric  forms  or 
painting  on  postcards  or  newspaper  photos,  he 
loved  to  transform.  Like  a kid  he  would  paint  off 
the  dress  of  a collaged-on  female  figure;  he  would 
cut  off  the  legs  or  arms  of  an  already  rendered  body. 
Some  might  analyze  these  as  macabre,  sick  ges- 
tures. But  they  were  more  related  to  a kid-curios- 
ity, an  R.  Grumb-humor,  an  arrow-in-the-head 
dripping-blood  kid  drawing.  But  Greg  wasn’t  a kid. 
He  was  a tremendously  skilled  realist  painter.  But 
it  was  this  kid  part  that  made  his  art  special — the 
kid  part  affixed  wood,  metal,  old  paintings, 
doodles,  etc.,  to  his  surface.  Even  the  late  tomb 
paintings,  were  they  premonitions  or  were  they  a 
64-year  old  guy’s  kid  way  of  looking  at  death.  I 
think  the  latter.  What  Greg  gave  to  his  many,  many 
friends  and  me  was  openness,  kid  frankness  in  both 
his  art  and  his  companionship.  Thanks,  Gregory. 

JIAI  PETERS  is  an  artist  who  shows  in  Provincetown 
at  the  DNA  Gallery  and  in  New  York  at  CDS 
Gallery.  This  year  his  show  was  noticed  in  the  New 
Yorker  as  f’aying  "a  real  debt  to  the  late  Gregory 
Gillesi>ie,  who  invented  the  odd  fEysical  format  in 
evidence  here,  a hybrid  of  Constructivist  relief 
I’hotograi’hy,  and  painting." 
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Translation  Today 

SELECTION  BY  CAROLINE  CRUMPACKER 


Provincetown  may  have  the  same  attunement  to  cultural 
interminglings  and  interventions,  to  influence,  to  the  relation 
between  the  original  and  the  transfomied  that  can  be  found  in  a 
provocative  international  poetry  anthology,  for  example  Pierre 
Joris  and  Jerome  Rothenberg’s  Poems  for  the  Milleimiiim.  It  occurred 
to  me,  on  being  kindly  asked  to  select  the  poetry  for  this  year’s 
Proyiiieetown  Arts,  to  offer  a selection  of  translations  to  this  port 
town,  in  order  to  celebrate  and  enhance  the  diversity  of  its  cultural 
and  social  history. 

These  translators,  mostly  younger,  also  poets  themselves, 
are  navigating  the  disruptions,  leaps  of  faith,  tensions,  and 
rapprochements  necessary  to  bring  a poem  from  one  tongue  into 
another.  Though  their  material  is  language  and  their  goal  the 
English  language  poem,  tlreir  attunements,  tlreir  generosities,  their 
vision  might  be  familiar  to  the  other  trannie  populations  of 
Provincetown.  The  work  here  comes  from  French,  Flemish, 
Gemian,  and  Spanish.  The  poems  are  not  presented  in  their 
original  language,  partly  due  to  space  constraints,  partly  to  show 
the  work  of  the  translator  as  a separate  and  original  effort. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  translation  process  and  I might 
encourage  you  to  read  some  of  it  in  magazines  like  iVhviiiorhi  and 
by  writers  like  Clayton  Eshelman  if  you  are  curious.  You  might 
also  see  this  selection  as  a small  sampling  of  the  work  of  some 
very  exciting  poets  (both  the  translators  and  the  translated)  and 
perhaps  you  will  indulge  the  impulse  to  find  more  of  their  work. 

1 raise  my  glass  to  your  reading  pleasure. 


f... 


Caroline  Crumpacker  is  a poet  and  a poetry  editor  of  Fence  magazine  and 
a contributing  editor  for  Douhle  Change,  an  online  magazine  of  French  and 
American  poetry.  Her  work  has  recently  appeared  or  is  forthcoming  in 
Denver  Quarterly,  the  Germ,  Volt  and  the  Boston  Review.  She  has  translated 
Vannina  Maestri  and  Josee  Lapeyrere. 

Christophe  Tarkos  has  published  over  25  volumes  of  poetry  in  France. 

He  has  been  translated  by  Stacy  Doris,  Chet  Weiner,  Nomia  Cole  and  Fiona 
Templeton. 

Stacy  Doris  is  the  author  of  Kildare  (Rook  Books)  and  Paramour 
(Krupskaya  Press)  in  English  and  various  books  in  French  including  La  Vie 
De  Chet  Weiner  Ecrit  Par  Sa  Femme  (P.O.L.).  She  has  translated  widely  and 
is  co-editor  of  the  forthcoming  collection  of  Tarkos  Translations,  Ala 
Langiie  est  Poetitjiie  - Selected  Work  (Roof  Books). 

Dolores  Dorantes  was  bom  in  Cordoba,  Veracruz  in  1973.  She  currently 
lives  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  where  she  works  as  a freelance 
journalist.  She  has  published  three  books  (A  titido  de  nmestra,  Instituto 
Chihuahuense  de  Cultura,  1996;  Pocnias  j’ara  niftos,  Ediciones  El  Tucan  de 
Virginina,  1999;  and  Para  Bernardo:  an  eco,  MUB  editoraz,  2000)  and  is  co- 
editor of  AWB  editoraz. 

Jen  Hofer  is  a poet  and  translator  originally  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  currently  living  in  Mexico  City.  Her  projects  this  year  include  her  first 
book  of  poems,  Slide  Rale  (Subpress  Collective);  laws  (a.bacus);  The  3:1s 
E.\i>eriinent,  a collaborative  project  with  Lee  Ann  Brown,  Danika  Dinsmore 
and  Bernadette  Mayer  (The  Owl  Press);  and  an  anthology  of  contemporary 
poetry  by  Mexican  women  (to  be  co-published  by  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  Ediciones  Sin  Nombre). 

Volker  Braun  was  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  East  Gemrany,  and  though 
he  was  often  at  odds  with  the  DDR’s  political  system,  he  is  a poet  wary  of 
the  Western  hegemony.  His  poetry  was  widely  published  in  East  and  West 
Gemrany  before  reunification,  and  in  2000  he  won  the  prestigious  Georg 
Buchner  Prize.  Braun  is  the  author  of  many  books  of  poetry,  essays,  fiction 
and  plays  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  living  German 
poets. 

Cecilia  Rohrer  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  She  lives  in  Minneapolis  and  is  Matthew’s  mother. 

Matthew  Rohrer  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Iowa 
Writers  Workshop.  He  is  the  author  of  A HammocE  in  the  Malookas,  (W.W. 
Norton)  and  Satelite  (Verse  Press).  His  first  book  won  the  National  Poetry 
Series.  He  is  a poetry  editor  of  Eence  magazine. 

Jacques  Rouhaud  is  the  author  of  books  including  Oar  Beaatifal  Heroine, 
Hortense  is  Abducted,  Hortcnse  in  Exile,  The  Great  Eire  of  London,  Some  Thing 
Black  and  The  Plarality  of  Lewis.  He  has  been  translated  by  authors  including 
Rosmarie  Waldrop. 

Eleni  Sikelianos  is  the  author  of  Earliest  Worlds  (Coffee  House  Press),  The 
Book  of  Tendons,  The  Lover's  Numbers  and  To  Sf>eak  While  Dreaming.  She  is 
the  recipient  of  an  NEA  Fellowship  and  two  Gertmde  Stein  Awards  for 
Innovative  American  Writing. 

Paul  Van  Ostaijen  (1896-1928)  was  a Belgian  poet  and  a modernist.  The 
subject  of  Occafned  City  is  Antwerp,  the  city  in  which  Van  Ostaijen  lived 
while  it  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  during  the  first  World  War. 

Duncan  Dobbelmann’s  first  chapbook,  Tronie,  is  just  out  from  Harry 
Tankoos  Books.  His  translation  of  Self-Portrait  of  an  Other,  a series  of  prose 
poems  by  the  Dutch  writer  Cees  Nooteboom,  is  forthcoming  from  Green 
Integer  Press. 

Pascale  Monnier  is  a poet  based  in  France. 

Cole  Swensen  is  a poet  and  translator  based  at  the  University  of  Denver 
in  Colorado,  where  she  directs  the  creative  writing  program  and  teaches 
literature  and  poetry.  Her  most  recent  books  are  is  Try  (University  of  Iowa, 
1999),  which  won  the  1998  Iowa  Poetry  Prize,  and  the  2000  San  Francisco 
State  Poetry  Center  Book  Award,  and  a book-length  poem  entitled  Oh 
(Apogee  Press,  2000).  A forthcoming  collection  Sach  Rich  Hoar  is  scheduled 
for  2001  from  University  of  Iowa  Press.  Recent  published  translations 
include  Olivier  Cadiot’s  Art  Poetic'  and  Pierre  Alferi’s  Nataral  Gaits,  both 
from  Sun  & Moon  Press.  Pascalle  Monnier’s  Bayart  will  be  coming  out  in 
2001. 

Tahar  Djaout  was  a novelist  and  poet  who  was  assassinated  in  1993 
during  Algeria’s  civil  war. 

Joanna  Goodman’s  translations  have  appeared  in  Denver  Qaarterly,  World 
Literature  Today,  Seneca  Review,  Modern  Poetry  in  Translation.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Discovery/the  Nation  Prize  for  her  own  poetry. 


SELECTIONS 


To  go  from  Kilo/cm2  to  Atmosphere,  Multiply  by  0.96784 

I’m  afraid.  The  tongue  on  the  bottom.  I can't  not  be  afraid.  Not  be 
afraid,  say  but  there  are  bottomless  movements  that  glide  on  the 
surface.  Tongue  rakes  land.  Tongue  covers  a plot.  Territory’s  a vast 
field.  Territory  isn’t  too  big  for  the  tongue,  the  plot  grows  and  goes. 
Then  tongue  speaks,  speaks,  the  possible  combinations  multiply,  undo, 
unstitch,  amplify,  multiply,  come  and  go,  slow  movement  of  verb 
moving  on  the  surface,  tongue  rakes,  land’s  dry,  long  time  since  it’s 
rained,  land’s  muddy,  been  raining  too  long.  Land  can’t  take  in  all  the 
water  that  falls. 

127  Words  with  one  Vowel  and  Five  Consonants 
To  go  from  are  to  acre,  multiply  by  0.0247 1 

A work,  what  work  under  the  conditions  you  put  yourself.  What 
working  works.  He’s  freed.  From  what  hasn’t  yet,  from  a still-living 
mass,  from  this  is  that  and  that’s  how  and  here’s  how.  Shivering. 
What  rule.  And  courtesy,  and  politeness,  and  feasibility,  and  the 
location  there  that  he  to  put  himself.  The  architect’s  drawing  where 
you  want  it  that  should  be  done  said.  He’s  crazy,  he’s  free.  The  walls 
of  that  put  itself  and  has  to  put  itself  put  itself  to  twist  the  act.  They 
don’t  want  that  it  must  happen. 

67  Words  with  one  Vowel  and  one  Consonant 

The  plot  shrinks.  Yesterday,  another  letter  ended.  It’ll  be  missed. 
Poverty  continues.  There’s  always  one  missing.  It  gets  hard.  One 
j pack  of  words  less.  And  a whole  way  of  speaking  and  thinldng  this 
way  less,  I don’t  know  exactly  what’ll  be  missing  and  the  words  already 
missing  to  say  it,  I can’t  say  it  anymore,  I don’t  know  what  letter’s  the 
next  to  be  missing.  Poverty.  The  growth  of  the  restriction  of  the 
thinning  plot. 

' JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  PLUMB  JOY  JOY  COME  FROM  ON 
: HIGH  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  PLUMB 
JOY  JOY  COME  FROM  ON  HIGH  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY 
JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  PLUMB  JOY  JOY  COME  FROM  ON  HIGH  JOY 
JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  PLUMB  JOY  JOY 
COME  FROM  ON  HIGH  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY  JOY 

Restriction;  a light  movement  of  loss  from  feet  to  weight.  Where  to 
put  the  feet.  No  longer  bottomless.  Put  hands,  put  feet.  Say  that  not 
by  this,  not  by  what’s  that.  That  you  can’t.  It’s  not  done  this  way,  it’s 
done  this  place  to  this  place  by  walking. 

Finite  state  automaton  (l.m.)  Finite  state  automaton  Finite  state 
automaton  is  a set  of  nodes  representing  states  and  the  arcs  that  link 
these  nodes 

And  then  progressively,  it  is  progressively,  but  there’s  no  other  movement. 
To  go  from  acre  to  square  foot  multiply  by  43650 

The  plot  is  dangerously  shrinking.  The  field  and  the  nutrients  missing. 


One  Word  with  Two  Consonants 

Case:  semantic  cases  are  chests  of  drawers  where  each  drawer 
contains  other  drawers.  Jew:  Person  descendant  from  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  Semitic  monotheistic  people  living  in  Palestine  and 
remaining  generally  faithful  to  the  Jewish  religion  and  traditions, 
inheritor  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  descendant  of  Jews  of 
old,  descendant  of  Israel,  person  belonging  to  the  community,  religion, 
people  of  Jews,  descendant  of  Hebrews,  descendant  of  Abraham  by 
Isaac  son  of  Abraham,  by  Jacob,  son  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  who  gave  twelve 
sons  to  his  wives  and  was  after  his  match  with  the  angel  named 
Israel,  descended  from  his  mother  and  father,  is  where  the  vicissitudes 
and  ancient  history  are  in  fact  to  be  found.  Aborigine  whose  unlcnown 
name  was  given  by  the  peripeties  of  a turtle  and  an  armadillo,  the 
turtle  was  tired  and  rested  under  a big  flat  rock,  an  armadillo  came, 
saw  the  turtle,  and  said  . . . etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  (a  whole  story) 

AZWCEERTYUIOPQSDFGHJKLMWXCVBNazer 

tyuiope‘e9au,iuTu;?.!:oe2eqsdfghjklmwxcvbn6 

or  75  letters  of  the  alphabet 
for  7865445654  combinations. 

Directed  tree  (l.m.)  Arbre  oriente 

Simple  tree  having  a summit  R called  root,  such  that  it  is  not  the 
origin  of  any  arc,  and  each  of  the  other  summits  are  the  origin  of  one 
arc  and  one  arc  only. 


By  Christophe  Tarkos 

From  Ma  Langue  est  Poetique  — Selected  Work 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Stacy  Doris 


I! 
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SIX  POEMS 


•lates 

t±ie  ash  carapace 

The  greenish  grey 
of  the  flesh 

— adulates — 

aching  the  crown 
carried  by  the  scarab 


Irnn^iates  the  ash  camjmce 

Fencewalled 

circundressed 

in  one  singlepiece 
they  selfwrite: 

lanelettrified 

milksweetened  with  tempraness 
with  changeopia 

* 

The  greenish  grey  of  the  flesh 

The  uneven  tilde 
glazying 
in  the  throat 

In  its  isthmian  ideal 
castle 

against  walls  of  flesh 
against  throbs 

(vital  running  through): 

blackens 


* 


By  Dolores  Dorantes 

From  Poems  for  Kids 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  By  Jen  Hofer 


— adulates — 

It's  a beating 
(I  say  bad) 

I say  bad  words  and  topple 
the  tapestry  tedium  knits 

I touch  the  depths  of 
all  that’s  confessable 

I hear: 
rococo-echo 
orgasm-spasm:  spine 

all  is  flask 

putrevocative  of  sugaring 


aching  the  crown 

To  put  all  hands  into  the  water 
for  you: 
to  get  sappy 

Ah!  the  voices  carried  on  the  wind,  Karl 

Karl,  the  coffee  aromatic 

the  noise  aromatic 

the  noise  of  the  airplane  aromatic 

the  airplane  aromatic 

1, 1, 1,  aromatic 
sappy 

Yes,  sappy 

because  I’m  a woman 
just  so  you  Icnow 


carried  by  the  scarab 

Phosphoric 

the  site  that  freezes 

ductile 
to  the  oil 

traversing  the  needle 

On  the  arm 

the  nervous  little  sister 

throbs 

turbid  with  temptation 
for  whom  I breathe. 
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FROM  THE  DOGMATIC 
SLUMBER  AWAKENED 


THE  FORM  OF  THE  POEM 
OR 

THE  PLAY  OF  LIGHT 


Have  you  made  the  most  of  the  night?  — I train 
in  expectation.  —Of  what?  — Do  you  also 
know  the  sweet  pain:  to  love  the  unknown?  — 

The  unknown  act?  — How?  — What  are  you  talking  about? — 
The  veins  almost  leapt  in  my  flesh. 

How  tired  I am,  crossing  Markus  Square. — 

You  dream,  don’t  you,  you  dream  with  consistency. — 

And  the  banner  flutters  over  the  street. 


THE  TURNING  POINT 

This  unexpected  offshore  wind 

in  the  corridors.  Shattered 

desks.  The  blood,  which  the  newspapers 

AND  THE  FAME?  AND  THE  HUNGER? 

vomit.  The  plot  turns 

on  its  heels 

momentarily 

resolute. 


By  Volker  Braun 

Translated  from  the  German 

by  Cecilia  Rohrer  and  Matthew  Rohrer 


Houses  along  the  edge  of  the  road,  empty;  nothing  on  the  road;  no  one. 
I to  0 for  Iter. 

A lit  window,  just  one;  its  rectangle. 

/ everywhere. 


4- 2. 

Houses  and  nothing;  behind,  nothing;  above,  nothing;  nothing. 

5- 2. 

A lit  window,  the  only  one;  in  the  window’s  rectangle,  a shape  begins. 
5-3. 


Night,  and  silence;  and  silence;  silence. 

Z-I  for  her. 

Rain  ceased,  no  rain;  wind  died  down,  no  wind. 

3- 1. 

Stars  go  out,  one  after  the  other;  no  stars. 

4- 1. 

A lit  window,  only  one,  rectangle;  the  same  rectangle. 


Window  goes  out 

[souflee]. 

}Aay. 


By  Jacques  Roubaud 

From  Exchanges  on  Light 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Eleni  Sikelianos 
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DEADSUNDAY 


r.xtMctii  from  Bavart 


Sunday 

P 

a 

t 


dance  to  the  music 

of  dry  arid 

r 

o 

s 

a 

r 

y 


beads 


minutes 


not  full  or  not  to 


fill 


minutes 


the  TRAM  still  stands 


people  stand  abandoned 
lost  fa 


hollowness 
Sunday 
empty  space 


e 


n 


rosarybeads 
tram  detonates  daily 

in  sundaydevotion  clapper 
mothballs  and  housewife 


the  sharpness 
of  the 
dull 
Sunday 


Directionless 
a few 


choirDDancers 


I on  I 

die  trams  Dance  Dumb 


nr_y__str 


etched. 


ner 


GOOD  NEWS 

Good  news  from  the  front 
received  direcdy  wireless  by 

les  Dames  de  la  Charite  Cretienne  (any  motto  is  a good  motto) 

came  a whole  battalion  of  soldiers 

the  king  alone  in  the  trench 

Does  he  flee?  a king  does  not  flee  (that’s  the  truth) 

Samson  he  takes  the  jawbone  of  an  ass 

Strikes  down  1/2  battalion 

and  the  other  50  % take  flight 

Then  he  cleanses  the  jawbone  of  Krautblood 

it  was  a battalion  from  SAKSEN-COBURG-GOTHA 


In  the  next  trench  stands  the  crown  prince 
also  alone 

a smaller  group  of  enemies  also  comes 

and  he  strikes  this  smaller  group  smaller  small  (proportion) 

Otherwise  full  of  respect 

the  Krauts  surge  back 

Why 

They  were  Bavarians  Es  lebe  Wittelsbach 

Eisner! 


.ves 


taut  nerves 


By  Paul  Van  Ostaijen 
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From  Occupied  City  (1921) 

Translated  from  the  Flemish  by  Duncan  Dobbelmann 


SUMMER  9 


If  you  think  of  a face 

(that  one,  that  face — the  one  that  was  so  carefully  watched)  more  than  of 

the  soon-forgotten  voice,  indistinct  and  that  other  forgotten  face,  thus 

only  of  this  face  made  of  a single  trait  that  links 

the  array  of  features  that  convey  this  face  (so  carefully  watched) 

and  above  all,  the  line  of  brow,  the  shadow  of  lashes  on  the  cheek,  the  curve  of  lip 

and  even  the  mole  to  the  right  of  the  lip  and  the  color  of  the  lips 

and  more  than  the  color  of  the  eyes  (so  soon  forgotten)  and  which,  anyway, 

changed  with  the  light  and  changed  like  this  voice  (forgotten  so  soon) 

but  if  you  think  of  this  voice  so  precisely  heard 

and  particularly,  the  intonation,  the  acceleration  and,  even  more, 

the  signs  of  something  slow,  of  fatigue  or  tenderness,  so 

the  voice  and  the  face  flow  together  again  (and  above  all 

the  line  of  brow,  the  shadow  of  lashes  on  the  cheek,  the  curve  of  lip 

or,  beyond  that,  the  signs  of  something  slow,  or  fatigue  or  even  something  sweet). 

But  if  you  think  of  this  face  or  also  from  time  to  time  of  a hand 

(a  hand,  a wrist  - that  which  holds  the  hand  to  the  rest  - resembling  (from  time  to  time) 
the  limb  of  a tree,  resembling  a face,  a voice,  a shift) 

and  that  you  see,  somewhere  else,  sometime  later,  a limb  of  a tree,  a gesture 

that  resembles  this  hand,  this  voice,  this  wrist 

(because  the  branch,  in  bending,  moves  like  the  wrist 

like  the  hand,  like  the  voice,  like  the  wrist)  thus,  and  even 

of  it’s  not  the  same  face,  not  the  same  voice,  you  think  perhaps  from  time  to  time 

that  it’s  the  same  time,  the  same  place  though  it’s  somewhere  else,  and  later, 

that  the  branch,  bending,  resembled  this  face 

(so  minutely  watched),  this  voice  (so  precisely  heard), 

because,  somewhere  else,  much  later,  the  hand  in  closing,  the  branch  in  bending 
makes  a motion,  makes  a line,  makes  a curve 

and  these  lines  (which  aren’t  the  same)  these  lines  all  look  a little  alike 
each  one  evoking  the  other  (the  face,  the  voice,  the  hand,  the  wrist,  the  limb) 
and  that  one,  somewhere  else  and,  that  one,  much  later 

and  particularly:  the  line  of  the  brow,  the  shadow  of  lashes  on  the  cheek,  the  curve  of  lip 
and  even  the  color  of  the  lips  and,  that  one,  though  the  color  of  the  eyes, 
which,  anyway,  changed  with  the  days  and  above  all,  with  the  light. 

If  you  think  of  a gesture  (a  gesture:  displacement  of  the  hand,  of  the  arm 

and  so  displacement  of  air,  of  light  and  of  shadow)  and  particularly: 

this  gesture  so  precisely  watched  (the  hand  picks  up  the  book 

and  points  out,  on  the  page,  points  out  a picture:  "look  at  this  picture,  this  blue  gown, 

this  blue  sky  aud  iu  the  background,  these  two  trees,  one  of  which  is  taller  than  the  other 

even  though  they're  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  species 

but  one  is  denser  than  the  other 

like  these  two  lindens,  but  somewhere  els,e  and  much  later 

— one  of  which  is  taller  and  denser  than  the  other 

and  even  greener  and  stronger") 

it  resembles,  but  somewhere  else  and  much  later, 

this  face  so  minutely  searched,  this  color  so  precisely  seen, 

this  voice  so  exactly  heard  and,  much  more  than  this  face,  forgotten  so  soon 

and  also:  more  than  this  voice  so  soon  forgotten  and  also,  more  than  the  color  of  the  eyes 

which,  anyway,  changed  with  the  days,  changed  with  the  light, 

though  resembling,  from  time  to  time,  the  blue  of  the  gown  in  the  picture 

and  even  more,  the  green  of  the  two  trees  (whose  name  you’ve  forgotten) 

one  growing  taller  and  stronger  than  the  other, 

though  they  were  the  same  age  and  they  were  the  same  kind 
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If  you  look  out  this  window,  you  see,  so  precisely,  a tree  whose  name  you’ve  forgotten 
it  has  grown  while  you’ve  been  gone  but  you  know  it’s  not  an  oak, 
not  an  elm,  not  a linden,  nor  a plane,  nor,  either,  is  it  a cigarette  tree 
(as  you  thought  at  first,  but  at  first  glance  only) 

though  the  curve  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  its  leaves  and  its  height  at  this  age 

had  resembled,  from  time  to  time,  the  one  you  called  (but  much  later  and  somewhere  else) 

a cigarette  tree  (not  knowing  its  real  name) 

This  gesture  - shift  of  air,  of  light  and  therefor  shift  of  shadow 

that  surrounds  the  hand,  that  surrounds  the  wrist  (the  wrist: 

that  which  holds  the  hand  to  the  rest,  that  which  links  the  face,  the  voice 

and  above  all  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  the  curve  of  the  lips  and  the  color  of  the  lips 

changing  with  the  light  - being  from  time  to  time  also  the  sign  of  fatigue,  of  something  slow 

even  of  something  sweet)  - and  the  picture  found  in  the  book 

(the  blue  of  the  gown,  the  white  of  the  sky  and  the  two  trees  beyond) 

resembling  from  time  to  time  the  color  of  the  lips,  the  shadow  of  lashes  on  the  cheek 

and,  even  more,  the  color  of  the  eyes  of  this  face 

so  minutely  seen,  never  forgotten, 

each  one  evoking  the  other,  each  one  precisely  loved 

and  much  later,  and  that,  somewhere  else 


SUMMER  39 

shadows  pervade  it  without  necessarily  saying  that  historical  painting  is  possible  meaning  he 
paints  a way  of  painting  but  this  autonomous  mode  will  be  confused  neither  with  nostalgia  nor 
reactionism  nor  even  a puritanism  of  the  phantasm  of  the  transparence  of  the  opacity  of  a 
painting  that  is  admired  because  of  its  resemblance  to  things  that,  in  themselves,  are  not  admired 
at  all 

the  composition  of  the  three  paintings  in  which  head  and  shoulder  comprise  a single  line  that 
extends  the  profile  of  a figure  reclined  the  face  with  eyes  closed  turned  toward  open  space 
amounting  to  a monument  that  might  very  well  call  them  to  mind,  as  in:  “the  sea  is  green;  that 
white  Sj’Ot  iig  there  is  a gull.” 

was  the  first  to  recognize  the  basis  of  painting  the  frequent  evocation  of  antiquated  models 
refused  to  consider  the  venerated  moment  of  the  past  as  superior  to  the  present  (and 
paradoxically  the  elegiac  aspect  results  from  the  picture’s  coloration  which  contrasts  the  body’s 
luminosity  with  the  matte  siennas  of  the  staircase)  thus  contributing  to  his  inevitable  marginality 
as  in:  “ait  artistic  category  confronted  with  its  certain  demise” 


WINTER  3 

Here,  in  a chestnut’s  shade,  five  women,  all  tall,  watch 

him  stretched  out  in  the  sun,  on  the  grass,  cradling  her  head  and  holding  her  hand 

There,  a face  that  recalls  another  face  and  above  all  (at  first  glance); 
the  brow,  then  the  serious  air,  the  low  curve  of  the  lip,  the  lid  of  the  eye 
and,  again,  the  shadow  of  lashes  on  the  cheek. 

The  one  who’s  here  is  thinldng  (sleeping?)  but  looks  elsewhere 
and  behind  her,  near  her,  they  are  speaking 

and,  here,  the  other  one  holds  her  face  in  hands,  looks  at  this  face,  closely,  incisively,  sees. 

Elsewhere:  two  fingers  (only  two?)  surround  her  throat 
and  she  wears  a blue  coat  with  braid  of  gold  and  under  it,  red 

Around  his  neck,  he  wears  a wooden  collar  with  a red  medallion. 
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There:  a woman  behind  the  woman,  and  a child  on  her  knee 
the  two  rise,  again,  their  hands  crossed  behind  their  heads 

Later:  she  walks  off  when  the  other  comes  up 
behind  her,  the  woods  are  dark 

But  the  two  (two  women:  one  younger  and  the  other  a little  older) 
leaning  toward  each  other  (especially  the  older,  the  one  in  the  yellow  gown) 
puts  an  arm  around  the  younger  (supports  her 
wants  to  embrace  her?  address  her?  detain  her?  to  listen?) 

but  somewhere  else  (not  far  off)  encountered  (each  putting  an  arm  on  the  arm  of  the  other) 

and  behind  them  (nearby):  two  other  women,  two  others  (younger  still) 

look  on  (one  looking  at  them,  the  other  looking  at  the  one  who  looks 

at  the  two  women)  behind  (but  farther  on) 

three  men  leaning  over  the  wall 

(the  wall  in  which  the  draw-bridge,  the  towers,  the  doors  that  open  and  close  with  a bang) 

and  between  the  two  women,  scattered  stones  and  a wedge  of  green, 

a path  climbing  up  to  the  leaning  men  looking  out 

while  the  two  women  (a  few  steps  away)  see  and,  above  them,  two  trees 

(the  same  kind,  the  same  age,  but  one  taller  and  stronger) 

like  the  two  lindens  (but  somewhere  else  and  much  later) 

having  grown  different  (one  taller  and  fuller  than  the  other). 

And  elsewhere  again:  a tapestry;  and  behind  that,  a drapery  (blue  and  gold  but  above  all  gold) 

and  off  to  the  right,  three  men  in  black  coats  (hands  crossed 

or  rather  joined)  and  one  (between  his  joined  hands)  is  holding  a lily 

and  to  the  left,  several  men,  among  them,  one  holding  an  open  book 

out  to  another  who  looks  on  while  a third  looks  somewhere  else 

and  she  (just  then  is  watched  by  another  (on  his  knees)  seen  from  the  back. 

Somewhere  else,  but  before  that,  she's  sitting  against  a rock 

and  her  upheld  hand  is  holding  her  coat  or  protecting  the  child  or  welcoming  of  holding  off 
(the  one  who  comes  up,  leans  over,  comes  forward,  looks  on). 


By  Pascale  Monnier 

From  Bayart 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Cole  Swensen 


TO  NAME 


abruptly  beginning 
to  live  again  and 
unhinge  my  body 
landmarked  with  snares 

helpless  without  your  hand  to  appease  and  disperse  this 
gaping  nothingness  that  everywhere  awaits  me 
before  the  sensation  of  your  body,  your  words. 


By  Tahar  Djaout 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Joanna  Goodman 
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OMPHALOS  AT  HARVARD  SQUARE 

Hadzi's  Harvard  Square  sculpture,  made  from 
mixed  granites,  colored  black,  gray,  and  red,  stands 
25-feet  tall  at  the  tip  of  a false  peninsula  created 
by  the  MBTA;  vehicles  are  routed  around  the  busy 
intersection;  belowground,  trains  and  people  come 
and  go.  Harvard  Yard  spreads  across  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  beckoning  through  the  Johnson  Gate 
before  Lehman  Hall.  Lehman  Hall’s  tall  white  pi- 
lasters, relief  versions  of  the  Doric  order,  organize 
the  millions  of  red  bricks  into  something  stately, 
like  a library  with  stacks  of  books.  Here  is  archi- 
tectural homage  to  Greek  civilization,  as  filtered 
through  the  logic  of  the  Renaissance,  then  through 
the  book-like  bricks  and  binding  mortar  of  the  Fed- 
eral Style,  so  appreciated  by  the  practical  intellec- 
tuals who  founded  America. 


Dimitri  Haclzi: 
Homage  to  Boston 

o 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


Dimitri  Hadzi  is  a sculptor  best  known  in 
Boston  for  several  public  commissions 
visible  to  thousands  on  a daily  basis— at 
Government  Center,  at  Copley  Place,  and 
in  Cambridge  at  Harvard  Square.  I begin 
outside  of  town,  more  the  sophisticated 
margin  than  the  urban  center. 


■ Hadzi  named  the  piece  Omf^halos  because  he 
S wanted  to  acknowledge  the  many  centers  of  leam- 
1 ing  in  the  general  Boston  area,  the  spiritual  locus 
i of  the  “Athens  of  America.”  Thus  Harvard  Square 
i may  be  said  to  be  the  Delphi  of  modem  civiliza- 
i tion.  Even  before  the  mythic  Apollo  became  asso- 

dated  with  Delphi,  the  first  prophetess  drank  the 
' pungent  fumes  that  emanated  from  underground 
: and  swirled  around  her  while  she  sat  on  a three- 
legged  stone  stool  telling  the  future  by  the  eddies 
in  the  smoke.  How  like  the  atmospheric  impuri- 
ties of  today’s  Harvard  Square! 

I saw  Hadzi’s  Omi^halos  late  one  night  when  I 
i emerged  from  the  underground  of  the  Red  Line  T- 
stop.  I passed  through  the  glass  amphitheater  of 
I its  entrance/exit  into  the  open  air.  Rain  blew  at  a 
, slant.  The  wrought-iron  newsstand  was  gated  shut, 
i Traffic  was  sparse.  Vivid  wet  streaks,  like  fresh 
' paint,  appeared  at  random  in  the  night,  here  and 
there  putting  a shine  on  parts  of  the  darkness.  Even 
the  gray  granite,  the  color  of  sidewalk  pavement, 
inflected  with  mica  and  quartz,  glittered.  Despite 
proximity  to  the  “Pit,”  so-called  by  the  Cambridge 
! teenagers,  who  hang  out  at  the  T-stop,  no  graffiti 
, soiled  the  surface  of  the  sculpture. 

It  seems  to  have  existed  forever,  so  well  does  it 
blend  with  its  surrounds.  Vaguely  pyramidal,  with 
a base  that  converges  as  it  rises,  five  skyward 
j shafts — shaped  into  the  semblance  of  round  clas- 
jj  sical  “drums” — reference  the  Greek  method  for 
;i  building  temple  pillars  section  by  section,  hardly 
' showing  the  seams.  Hadzi  wanted  to  show  not 
ij  the  seams,  but  their  spaces,  which  he  calls  “nar- 
|!  row  negatives.”  His  verticals  devolve  into  a clus- 
f ter  of  three,  where  they  serve  to  form  a tripodal 
I base  for  a crossroad  of  lintels  at  the  top,  elevated 
directional  signs  pointing  four  different  ways.  The 
tilt  of  the  observer’s  neck,  observing  this  vertical 
! thmst,  defines  an  acute  angle  of  our  respect  for 
; high  aspirations.  One  of  the  granite  lintels  is  rib- 
' bon-like,  a curve  of  stone  like  a flag  unfurling — 

: except  the  stone  is  stiff. 

Another  lintel  sustains  an  embedded  circle  with 
a bar  running  through  the  center,  symbol  of  the 
London  Underground  (Hadzi’s  wife,  Cynthia,  is 
English)  and  related  to  the  MBTA  symbol.  This  is 
) perhaps  the  inspiration  for  the  piece.  There  are 
. references  to  the  banding  in  the  buildings  of  Italy’s 
' great  educational  centers  in  Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa, 
Verona,  and  Florence,  and  this  banding  is  not  un- 

■ like  the  banding  on  the  sleeves  of  academic  robes. 

, ; Such  banding,  Hadzi  says,  “protects  against  igno- 
• ■ ranee.” 

It  is  clear  that  Hadzi  relishes  surface  embellish- 
I'  ment.  Harvard  Square  is  perhaps  the  epitome  of 
, : his  desire  to  animate  surfaces,  the  thing  we  touch, 
= with  a variety  of  brilliant  treatments — precise  lapi- 
j I dary  incisions,  polished  or  rough  finishes,  and  daz- 
zling  contrasts  of  stone  color,  so  naturally  funda- 
j : mental  in  expressive  power  that  one’s  jaw  simply 
drops,  as  before  an  extraordinary  natural  forma- 

■ tion.  Moderately  rough  surfaces  possess  enough 
j I relief  to  create  their  own  shadows.  Polished  sur- 

faces  remain  dark,  but  patches  of  honed  or  bur- 
I nished  surfaces  stay  light.  When  it  rains,  every- 
. ! thing  gleams  with  full  intensity.  Wet  or  dry,  rain 
or  shine,  the  parts  retain  mysterious  integrity. 


Spatial  sculpture — an  ancient  art  said  also  to 
be  quite  contemporary — uses  its  voids  as  expres- 
sively as  its  masses.  In  his  entire  career,  Hadzi  has 
rarely  made  a sculpture  that  did  not  have  aper- 
tures for  glimpsing  something  beyond,  borrowing 
the  further  view  that  is  framed  by  his  positive 
forms,  introducing  dynamic  tensions  between  air 
and  amplitude,  enigma  and  meaning.  Engineers 
confirm  Hadzi’s  intuition  about  the  enduring 
strength  of  the  stone  oracle,  attesting  that  it  is 
earthquake  accountable. 


THERMOPYLAE 

On  a wind-swept,  five-acre  concrete  plaza  at  Gov- 
ernment Center,  rising  above  the  swirl  of  street 
traffic,  negotiated  on  foot  via  a series  of  curved 
tiers,  Thermopylae  focuses  the  despair  of  democ- 
racy into  an  image  of  passionate  conviction.  Dark 
and  alone  in  virtual  white  space,  the  bronze  sculp- 
ture rises  16-feet;  it  is  as  broad  as  it  as  tall.  Strange 
articulating  appendages  are  captured  in  active  mo- 
tion on  a stage  that,  even  when  thronged  with 
multitudes,  feels  isolated,  an  eerie  vast  pedestal 
shared  with  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  make  the 
common  effort  to  approach. 

After  Kennedy  was  assassinated  the  Architec- 
tural Cooperative,  headed  by  Walter  Gropius,  com- 
missioned Robert  Motherwell,  Hadzi,  and  Herbert 
Ferber,  to  commemorate  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  in  Boston.  Motherwell  pro- 
duced a major  indoor  mural,  based  on  his  Spantsh 
Elegy  series  (the  series  is  itself  a lifelong  tribute  to 
the  democratic  cause  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War), 
and  Herbert  Ferber  did  a sculpture  for  one  of  the 
interior  courtyards.  Hadzi  read  Kennedy’s  book. 
Profiles  ill  Courage.  Being  a Greek-American,  Hadzi 
pondered  where  great  courage  was  shown  in  Greek 
history.  He  chose  the  Battle  at  Thermopylae.  Of 
all  the  battles  he  researched,  the  sketches  and  wax 
studies  he  did  for  this  one  were  most  alive. 


Hadzi’s  forms  derive  from  hoplite-style  com- 
bat, pictures  of  which  began  to  appear  on  700  BC 
Greek  vases  and  sculpture.  Hitherto,  Greeks 
fought  without  armor  for  any  part  of  the  body, 
including  the  head.  “It’s  kind  of  weird  how  vul- 
nerable man  is,”  Hadzi  remarked  when  1 asked 
why  Greek  champions  fought  almost  nude,  like 
Olympic  athletes.  He  reminded  me  of  the  fres- 
coes of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  where  soldiers 
fight  with  exposed  genitals.  Hand-to-hand  com- 
bat reveals  the  blur  of  bodies:  five  legs  become 
three.  Hadzi  suggests  this  blur  by  the  proportions 
and  clustering  of  his  stmctural  supports.  Further, 
he  implies  that  enemies — perhaps  especially  en- 
emies— can  become  conjoined  by  the  intimacy  of 
their  conflict. 

The  Battle  of  Thermopylae  occurred  between 
a mountain  and  a sea  on  a path  so  narrow  only  a 
donkey  cart  could  pass.  The  Spartans,  tucked  into 
the  gorge,  faced  the  thousands  from  the  sea.  “Lay 
down  your  weapons,”  said  Xerxes,  the  Persian 
king.  “Molon  Label”  said  Leonidas,  meaning: 
“Gome  and  get  them!”  The  smoke  of  legend  says 
that  Leonidas  made  a deliberate  self-sacrifice,  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  a local  oracle  proclaim- 
ing that  the  death  of  a Spartan  king  would  spare 
Sparta  from  death.  The  Persians  sent  their  elite 
“immortal”  warriors;  over  three  days  of  fighting, 
they  too  perished. 

“That  was  courageous  action  and  that  was  the 
inspiration  for  this  piece,”  Hadzi  said,  admitting, 
“Some  of  my  friends  don’t  think  I’m  a true 
abstractionist.  They  see  too  many  natural  forms 
coming  in.  Myself,  I can’t  really  argue  with  the 
figure.” 

Hadzi  spent  as  much  time  organizing  the  space 
in  the  interior  of  the  sculpture  as  he  did  on  the 
exterior.  He  knew  people  would  experience  his 
work  from  underneath  when  they  walked 
through  its  forms.  Their  forms  would  fold  into 
his  forms. 


DIMITRI  HADZI  IN  HIS  CAMBRIDGE  STUDIO.  PHOTO  C.  MANOS,  2001 
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.:TAini,  COPLEY  PLACE 

, <'d  in  Italy  for  25  years,  while  traveling 
: oughout  Europe.  Hadzi  saw  the  world's 

fountains  in  all  their  diversity,  both  subtle 
. : V f imboyant,  each  with  fresh  personality,  origi- 
na!  uses  of  water,  diverting  modes  of  attention. 
Everybody  loves  water,  but  not  everybody  loves 
water  the  same  way.  A fountain  too  noisy  could 
drive  an  accountant,  working  daily  in  a nearby 
office,  crazy.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  turbulent 
white  water  is  as  satisfying  as  an  ocean  roar.  Other 
fountains  offer,  not  noises,  but  musical  dnpping. 

In  Milan  and  Naples,  Hadzi  saw  the  elegant 
retail  centers,  which  the  Italians  call  gnllcria,  a temi 
that  could  never  be  translated  into  English  as  “shop- 
ping mall.”  These  European  environments  possess 
pageantry,  which  Hadzi  loves,  but  they  also  pos- 
sess ideas  behind  the  pageantry.  Hadzi  took  his 
time  thinking  about  accepting  the  commission  to 
produce  a fountain  for  Copley  Place,  wondering  if 
Bernini  or  Michelangelo,  were  they  around,  would 
have  accepted.  Hadzi  in  his  own  time  understood 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  produce  enduring 
art  within  a commercial  setting. 

Practically,  he  faced  severe  limitations.  Archi- 
tectural plans  limited  him  to  making  a work  (three- 
stories  tall)  that  would  protnide  from  the  wall  (hid- 
ing an  elevator  shaft  behind  it)  by  only  four  feet. 
He  decided  to  work  happily  with  only  four  feet  of 
forward  relief,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do.  Besides,  at 
60  feet  tall,  he  had  never  worked  so  high  before. 
The  architects  had  already  planned  a small  gather- 
ing pool  at  the  base  of  the  fountain,  and  Hadzi 
wondered  how  to  control  the  flow  of  gallons  of 
water.  He  craned  his  neck  to  look  at  the  pump  at 
the  top,  near  the  series  of  vertical  marble  slabs  he 
calls  the  "piano  keys.”  Then  he  looked  down  at 
his  feet  and  said,  "So  how  do  I get  water  down 
there  without  splashing?” 

Instead  of  freely  plunging,  the  water  grips  the 
irregular  surfaces,  fluid  and  expert,  snaking  and  fun- 
neling  through  crevices  found  on  the  way  of  fall- 


ing. Delaying  the  fall  of  water  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons Hadzi  divided  his  door  into  echoing  compart- 
ments, where  the  sides  flop,  refract,  and  reinter- 
pret even  while  uncannily  mirroring  the  other. 
Hadzi’s  challenge  was  to  tie  the  huge  space,  so  full 
of  transient  traffic,  together.  Workers  in  the  build- 
ing, experiencing  the  fountain  daily,  found  the 
sound  very  soothing,  the  play  of  water  very  pleas- 
ing. Is  water  the  secret  to  the  fountain’s  success? 
Hadzi  replies,  “It  looks  good  even  when  dry.” 

Like  two  huge,  narrow  gates,  opening,  the 
sculpture  is  bold,  simple,  challenging,  and  wamily 
welcoming — a gesture  that  takes  the  fomt  of  some- 
thing ajar,  protruding,  offering.  Hadzi  has  noticed 
that  people  feel  a kind  of  awed  surprise  when  they 
first  see  the  piece.  He  has  seen  Japanese  tourists 
clap  their  hands  in  Shinto  tradition  before  it.  It 
pleases  him  to  think  that  his  fountain  is  a poor 
man’s  Niagara  Falls;  and  it  is  tme  that  hundreds  of 
brides  are  photographed  annually  in  front  of  the 
fanciful  falling  water.  The  ruddy  colors  in  the  stone 
beckon  to  the  lustrous  rosewood  lining  the  atrium. 
Some  of  the  stone  is  Indian  red  granite  and  some 
is  travertine,  the  black  quarried  in  Africa  and  the 
deeply  saturated  orange  in  Italy. 

Viewers  on  the  third  floor  can  view  the  “piano 
keys”  close  up,  actually  able  to  touch  the  stone 
with  their  hands.  This  kind  of  experience  affords 
tactile  intimacy  with  a public  monument.  Below, 
people  are  tiny,  dwarfed. 

Standing  on  the  ground,  looking  up,  one’s  ex- 
perience is  opposite,  monumental  without  being 
threatening.  At  ground  level  the  distant  stone  can 
be  touched  only  with  one’s  eyes.  In  such  scale  con- 
trasts, Hadzi  engages  our  total  perception.  He  once 
remarked  that  the  scale  of  the  hands  in 
Michelangelo’s  Dtivul  is  absurdly  large,  but  the 
hands  look  perfect  when  viewed  from  below  as 
they  were  meant  to  be. 

On  ground  level,  as  people  move,  the  gates 
appear  to  move,  an  illusion  created  by  their  “curi- 
ous curve,”  as  Hadzi  describes  the  strange,  expand- 
ing, labia-like  edges  of  the  soaring  gates.  Inside 
these  portals  (it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  think  of 
them  as  church  doors,  especially  since  Hadzi  spent 


14-years  fashioning  two  enormous  bronze  doors 
for  St.  Paul’s  Within  the  Walls  in  Rome,  where  they 
will  remain  forever),  water  glistens  on  darker 
stones.  Water  throughout  unifies  the  various  sur- 
face treatments,  sliding  over  the  smooth  and  rub- 
bing against  the  rough,  giving  a common  sheen 
by  physically  touching  a rock  system  of  dazzling  | 
diversity.  Perhaps  the  cliff-like  fountain  is  an  oiiif’lta- 
los  of  commerce.  Certainly  it  shares  kinship  with 
the  oracle  at  Harvard  Square  as  a physical  locus 
for  a spiritual  idea,  foretelling  at  Copley  of  the  lure 
of  luxuries  and  the  true  aura  of  high  style,  modem 
merchandizing. 

MOMUMEMTALITY 

Nature’s  biggest  arch  may  be  the  rainbow,  but 
public  art  can  be  impressive;  witness  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  harbor.  Public  commissions 
offered  to  individual  artists  are  a prestigious  de- 
mand made  on  the  artist  from  the  outside,  and  the  i 
invited  artist  knows  that  an  element  of  public  duty 
is  implicit  in  his  acceptance,  especially  if  the  work 
is  to  occupy  an  honored  site.  For  all  that,  Hadzi's 
accountant  calculates  that  the  artist  made  about 
50  cents  an  hour  for  his  efforts  in  creating  the  i 
Onti’halos  at  Harvard  Square. 

Hadzi  always  connected  scale  with  orientation. ; 
In  Minnesota  at  the  Masabi  Range,  he  descended 
a mile  into  the  earth  in  a wire  cage,  down  one  of 
the  shafts,  with  little  lamps  so  he  could  see  how 
the  walls  were  blood  red  from  the  iron  oxide.  The 
deeper  he  descended,  the  colder  and  damper  the 
air  became.  Years  earlier  he  traveled  to  Egypt  with 
a small  group  of  archaeologists,  climbing  alone, 
block  by  block,  to  the  top  of  Cheops,  the  pyramid 
in  Giza,  “just  to  feel  the  sense  of  scale  by  climbing 
the  thing.”  At  the  summit,  Hadzi  could  survey  the 
vast  structure — laid  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
He  marveled  how  comforting  and  warm  the  pyra-  ’J 
mid  felt,  accepting  of  the  sun,  monumental  and  jj 
motherly  at  once.  Then,  he  explored  the  dark  in-  j 
terior  of  the  pyramid:  ‘Tou  walk  up  this  inclined  ’ 
plane,  dazzled  by  the  workmanship  of  the  walls,  i 
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i the  hairline  connections  in  the  granite,  the  finish, 

1 following  this  mysterious  incline  leading  to  this 
j very  small  chamber  where  the  sarcophagus  was.” 

I The  feeling  in  this  interior,  Hadzi  said,  was  “sa- 
I cred,  womblike,  contemplative,  even  sexual.”  The 
chamber  is  ample  enough  to  contain  the  length  of 
a horizontal  human  body,  and  headroom  for  a 
I standing  person.  Here  seems  a lesson  in  personal 
I scale  and  public  monument. 

I Thinking  about  horizontality  and  verticality  in 
I Hadzi’s  work,  I realized  I knew  only  two  horizon- 
tal pieces,  both  medium-sized  bronzes.  River  Styx 
I and  Naxian  Object.  I sensed  something  significant. 
Horizontal  sculpture,  historically,  is  funereal.  Stone 
caskets,  slots  for  bodies  in  the  walls  of  catacombs, 
carved  sarcophagus — always  took  the  form  of  a 
bed,  as  if  sleeping  is  what  the  dead  do.  1 wondered 
why  Henry  Moore  connected  his  reclining,  relax- 
ing odalisque-like  shapes  to  the  rolling  landscape, 
rather  than  the  claustrophobic  repose  of  the  tomb, 
except  to  suggest  that  his  figures  were  alive,  not 


dead.  Considering  that  Moore  was  a crucial  early 
guide  for  Hadzi,  one  wonders  why  he  did  not  pur- 
sue a horizontal  impulse.  Perhaps  Hadzi  responded 
to  the  soar  and  lift  of  Greek  pillars  and  also  to  their 
function  of  supporting  the  temple’s  pediment 
where,  high  above,  figures  carved  in  marble  out 
act  the  tribe’s  stories. 

Hadzi,  the  second  of  five  children,  was  bom  in 
New  York  “on  the  first  day  of  spring,  the  birthday 
of  Bacchus,”  as  he  fondly  remembers  it.  His  par- 
ents met  in  New  York  after  his  mother  fled 
Macedonia  during  the  Balkan  War.  His  father,  origi- 
nally a furrier  from  Macedonia,  had  a fur  shop  in 
New  York  where  he  made  pelts  so  skillfully 
stitched  that  no  one  could  tell  that  they  were  fash- 
ioned from  scraps.  “My  father,  when  1 think  about 
him,”  Hadzi  told  me,  “turned  out  to  be  quite  an 
artisan,  especially  with  the  knife  he  used  to  cut 
the  scraps  into  strips,  strips  about  four  inches  long, 
about  three-quarters  inch  wide,  very  thin.  When 
you  look  at  the  back  of  a completed  pelt,  it  looked 


like  a Paul  Klee.  From  the  other  side,  you  can’t 
tell.” 

Hadzi’s  uncle  was  a partner  in  the  shop.  He 
was  also  an  amateur  painter  who  introduced 
Hadzi  to  museums,  and  Hadzi  loved  being  iso- 
lated while  copying  at  the  Met.  After  school,  ev- 
ery day,  Hadzi  attended  Greek  school  for  several 
hours,  learning  his  parent’s  native  language  while 
suffering  the  squeals  of  joy  of  American  class- 
mates, echoing  against  the  walls  of  the  play- 
grounds. His  guidance  counselor  told  him  that  he 
had  “very  good  grades  in  math  and  science  and 
that  he  should  apply  to  Brooklyn  Technical  High 
School.”  Brooklyn  Tech  was  considered  the 
“Acropolis  of  New  York.”  But  this  was  during  the 
Depression,  his  father  had  lost  his  business,  and, 
to  attend,  he  was  obliged  to  own  a drafting  set, 
which  he  could  not  afford. 

His  uncle  made  him  a shoeshine  box.  “Why 
not  shine  shoes?”  he  ventured.  Because  of  child 
labor  laws,  this  was  against  the  law;  sometimes 
the  police  would  smash  the  shoeshine  box  of  a 
nine-year-old.  “When  you  shine  shoes,”  Hadzi 
said,  “you  are  down  on  the  ground,  in  a humiliat- 
ing position,  looking  up.  1 never  felt  very  humili- 
ated because  1 was  curious  about  people  and  1 
took  great  pride  in  the  shine.  1 had  a terrific  snap 
to  my  rag.  Sla[^!  Sla\’!  Slap!  Mixed  with  spit.”  His 
dark,  polished  patinas  inspired  patrons  at  a pool 
hall  to  call  him  Blacky.  He  racked  balls,  loving  the 
felt  and  the  fine  ivory  of  the  cue  ball. 

When  Thanksgiving  came  they  raffled  off  a 
few  tickets;  Hadzi  bought  two  and  won  first  prize. 
Now  he  thinks  the  lottery  was  rigged.  They  gave 
him  a live  turkey  and  a rope  to  take  the  bird  home 
on  the  subway.  For  his  sister  and  brothers,  for  a 
few  days  before  the  big  meal,  the  turkey  became 
their  pet.  His  sister  worried  because  it  was  get- 
ting weaker,  not  eating  any  food,  beginning  to 
stagger.  Hadzi’s  father  went  out  in  the  yard  and 
killed  it.  He  cooked  it,  but  the  children  wouldn’t 
eat  their  friend. 

Hadzi  trained  to  become  a chemist  and  worked 
in  a laboratory  for  three  years  until  he  volunteered 
for  the  Army  in  World  War  II.  Before  he  left  for 
the  Pacific,  he  purchased  art  materials  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  sent  to  an  island  as  a radio  me- 
chanic, where  he  also  operated  a fresh  to  salt  water 
distillation  system.  He  continued  to  draw.  Return- 
ing after  the  war,  he  treated  himself  to  the  present 
he  promised  himself  if  he  survived:  to  hitchhike 
across  the  country  and  visit  all  the  museums. 
Three  months  and  75  rides  later,  Hadzi  made  it 
home  to  Brooklyn,  the  trip’s  highlight  being 
Lachaise's  standing  nude  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
Ghicago. 

Hadzi,  not  very  good  at  sewing,  broke  enough 
needles  on  his  father’s  machine  that  he  decided 
to  take  the  entrance  exam  for  Gooper  Union. 
When  he  passed,  he  dropped  chemistry.  The  “first 
good  thing”  he  did  in  class  was  a small  clay  model 
of  the  Greek  Givil  War,  in  progress  at  the  time. 
With  brother  lolling  brother,  Hadzi  made  a pyra- 
midal composition,  realistic  as  far  as  it  retained 
references  of  cubism,  but  also  genuinely  abstract. 
This  set  his  direction.  Four  years  later  following 
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“I’ve  been  Stunned  by  the  idea  of  the  enormous  wcujht 
and  volume  of  experience  that  can  bear  on  the  tiny 
point  of  a pencil  or  etching  needle.  ” 


study  also  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Hadzi  applied 
for  a Fulbright  grant  in  painting  in  Greece.  Deci- 
sively, his  teacher,  Milton  Hebald,  who  had  praised 
his  sculpture,  scratched  out  fmintiitg  and  wrote  in 
sadi’tiirc.  This  was  in  1950.  He  told  Hadzi,  if  he 
wished  to  study  painting,  go  to  Italy  or  France. 
But  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  Greece,  go  to  carve  stone. 
The  directive  changed  Hadzi’s  life.  By  a stroke  of 
his  pen,  Hadzi  henceforth  became  a sculptor. 

His  Fulbright  in  Greece  lasted  only  one  year; 
he  moved  to  Italy  because  he  had  four  years  com- 
ing on  the  G1  Bill  and  he  had  married  a scholar 
who  was  a fellow  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  She  was  engaged  with  archeological  exca- 
vations in  Samothrace.  Hadzi  maintained  a series 
of  studios  in  Rome  and  met  with  American  sculp- 
tors, invariably  friendly  and  helpful,  who  taught 
him  to  work  in  wax  and  showed  him  the  ways  of 
the  foundry. 

A short  film  of  this  period  by  Peter  Hollander 
provides  a portrait  of  the  artist  as  a young  man. 
Hadzi,  his  fit  bronze  body  in  a loose  white  tee  shirt, 
holds  a black  figurine,  part  man-part  beast,  with 
entwined  appendages.  Tire  knuckles  of  Hadzi’s  fin- 
gers revolve  his  hand;  turning  before  his  eyes,  the 
four-inch  bronze  looks  like  a prancing  spider,  tan- 
gibly alive.  Sir  Herbert  Read,  whom  Hadzi  read, 
said  that  sculpture  was  an  art  of  touch,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  blind  people  can  make  sculpture. 


AUSCHWITZ 

Hadzi  entered  an  international  competition  to  de- 
sign a memorial  for  Auschwitz.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity for  a young  man  to  make  a mature  state- 
ment about  monumentality.  He  prepared  by  view- 
ing hundreds  of  horrendous  photographs  of  thou- 
sands of  corpses,  piled  up  in  folded  tones  of  gray, 
their  arms  and  legs  woven  one  within  the  other,  a 
dense  mass  of  mortality.  Seeing  the  bodies  lie  to- 
gether, he  became  numb  with  baroque  pain.  “Af- 
ter awhile,  you  don’t  see  them  anymore,”  he  said. 
Henry  Moore,  chaimian  of  the  jury,  rejected  his 
and  all  other  425  proposals. 

Sculpture  gains  scale  through  its  relation  to  the 
dense  brevity  of  memorable  poetry,  and  Hadzi  un- 
derstood that  such  poetry  must  be  highly  com- 
pressed, like  rock  formed  under  great  pressure. 
Ancient  sites  were  essential  for  Hadzi,  and  so  he 
learned  much  from  the  poet  Robert  Graves,  who 
gathered  the  Greek  stories  and  left  a trail  of  schol- 
arship for  Hadzi  to  follow.  Poetry  leads  to  under- 
standing the  abstract  as  a compression  of  the  con- 
crete, and  Hadzi’s  knowledge  of  stone  was  based 
on  knowledge  in  his  hands. 

From  the  time  he  was  in  his  studio  in  Rome,  he 
remembered  his  beloved  studio  pet,  Archimedes, 
a turtle  with  a domed  helmet.  The  pattern  on  its 


shell  was  quilted,  and  Archimedes,  vulnerable  in- 
side his  hard  comfort,  moved  with  the  confidence 
of  a tank  between  blocks  of  stone,  no  doubt  pro- 
viding a subconscious  suggestion  of  the  helmet 
fomi.  One  feels  in  Hadzi’s  Helmet  series  a living 
force,  protecting  the  vulnerable  inside  from  fierce 
onslaughts,  so  evident  in  the  elaborate  scarring  and 
obsessive  patinas  of  its  bronze  surfaces. 

HADZI'S  STUDIO 

Hadzi  and  his  wife  had  two  children  and  lived  in 
Rome  for  25  years.  When  they  divorced  Hadzi 
accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  at  Harvard,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  becoming  the  first  ten- 
ured visual  artist  in  Harvard’s  history.  He  met 
Cynthia  Hoyle  von  Thuna  at  the  Carpenter  Cen- 
ter (Hadzi’s  studio  was  on  the  top  floor)  and  they 
were  married  in  1985.  He  taught  for  14  years,  a f 
period  during  which  he  had  several  one-person 
shows  and  important  commissions. 

Since  retiring,  Hadzi  has  crammed  the  stuff  of  ■ 
his  life  into  a rambling  complex,  formerly  head- 
quarters for  a small  taxi  company  in  industrial 
Cambridge  not  far  from  Kendall  Square.  Hadzi 
used  the  outdoor  yard  for  moving  big  pieces  by  i n 
forklift  or  carving  with  his  air  hammer  (which  ■ * 
neighbors  now  object  to).  4 

Inside,  Hadzi  haunts  cavernous  spaces.  Mov-  , li 
ing  between  work  areas,  Hadzi  tends  areas  for  wax  i 
and  plaster,  for  stone  carving,  for  burnishing . it 
bronze,  for  carving  the  two  oak  trunks  donated : tt 
by  Harvard  when  a pair  of  cherished  trees  became  ^ q 
diseased  and  were  cut  down.  He  spends  a lot  of  f 
time  drawing.  , »• 

He  wrote,  in  a statement  from  1984,  “Recently  ; K 
I’ve  been  intrigued  and  stunned  by  the  idea  of  the  t( 
enormous  weight  and  volume  of  experience  that  u 
can  bear  on  the  tiny  point  of  a pencil  or  etching  it 
needle.”  The  drawings  help  Hadzi  develop  thei  iti 
ideas  embodied  in  his  large  sculpture.  He  has  a 
equated  the  basic  feeling  in  his  work  to  geological 
phenomena:  “It  is  not  unlike  the  layering  of  sedi- 
ment deposits — the  metamorphic  phase  where  k 
those  sentiments  (experience)  are  compressed  by , iit 
time  (contemplation)  and  action  to  convert  or  it; 
transform  (crystallize)  ideas  into  new  images.  Id 
Then,  of  course,  the  igneous  or  volcanic,  the  vio-  _ 
lent  upheavals  or  the  internal  pressures  that  com-  », 
pletely  and  dramatically  alter  and  transfix  concepts  tu] 
into  solid  reality.”  \j 
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Post-Millennial 
David  True 

BY  SCOTT  ZIEHER 


One  night  in  October  2000  David  True  told 
me  a story  about  the  dinner  after  his  first 
opening.  He  was  served  calves  brains  and  found 
the  delicacy  so  tasty  he  has  craved  it  ever  since. 
He  spoke  knowingly  about  Mad  Cow  Disease.  We 
' spoke  at  length  about  the  similarity  of  brains  to 

[sweetbreads.  After  an  evening  of  extensive  discus- 
sion in  front  of  his  latest  paintings,  the  idea  of  the 
j artist  craving  this  bizarre  and  dangerous,  Western 
man’s  Puffer  Fish  seemed  all  the  more  appropri- 
ate. On  this  particular  night  we  were  dining  at  his 
Soho  haunt,  Bistro  Les  Amis.  There  were  no  in- 
nards on  the  menu.  True  spoke  eloquently  about 
' the  printmaking  techniques  of  Robert  Motherwell. 

I We  discussed  John  Graham,  Joseph  Cornell,  and 
Pavel  Tchelitchev.  Before  long  the  maitre  d’  had  us 
smoking  where  it  was  strictly  forbidden.  By  the 
ii  end  of  the  night,  we  had  secured  our  chef’s  mini- 
television in  order  to  watch  the  tail  end  of  the  Yan- 
kees pummeling  the  Mariners  in  the  post  season. 
True  is  a gracious,  sociable,  and  generous  racon- 
teur with  a sharp  wit  and  a wide  variety  of  experi- 
ences to  weave  his  tales.  Eating  brains  is  right  up 

ihis  alley.  Consistency  is  hobgoblin,  yes,  and  True 
confidently  challenges  his  viewer’s  expectations  at 

I every  turn.  While  he  speaks  of  a concern  with  pre- 
senting a “realist  veneer,”  there  is  always  an  un- 
\ derlying  complexity,  inexhaustibility  to  his  vivid 
fancy. 

I met  David  True  in  the  early  90’s  when  he  was 
instructor  for  two  of  my  best  friends  at  Cooper 
Union.  He  was  teaching  for  the  first  time  in  his 
career  and  had  recently  divorced  his  wife  and  his 
gallery,  Blum  Helman.  A native  of  Marietta,  Ohio 
with  an  MFA  from  Ohio  University,  his  reputa- 
tion was  solid:  15  years  of  group  and  solo  exhibi- 
tions nationwide.  By  the  early  90’s,  however,  the 
art  market  had  bottomed  out  and  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  relative  turmoil  and  painted  without 
^ regard  for  a commercial  gallery.  It  was  a loose  and 
careless  period  he  calls  “a  thoughtless  sojourn.” 

In  1994  my  path  crossed  True’s  at  Columbia 
University  where  he  was  teaching  graduate  stu- 
dents while  I got  my  MFA  in  poetry,  simulta- 
neously working  in  the  Visual  Arts  Division.  He 
j read  my  poems  enthusiastically  and  I was  lucky 
I to  sit  in  on  his  critiques  of  my  best  friends  and  see 
! his  periodic  group  exhibitions.  We  have  remained 
in  contact.  That  night  at  the  bistro  we  were  preoc- 
cupied with  his  upcoming  exhibition  at  Tibor  de 
Nagy.  He  had  not  had  a solo  exhibition  in  a de- 
cade and  the  new  works  were  a burning  topic. 

True  has  said  that  his  paintings  “pose  key  play- 
ers in  seemingly  arbitrary  circumstances,  stock  fig- 
ures that,  as  images,  embody  ideas.”  His  recent 
works  represent  the  Bildungsroman  of  a mature 


DAVID  TRUE 

artist’s  inspiration  and  conception.  Akin  to  his  in- 
spirations, multi-faceted  and  ultra-contemporary 
for  his  jarring  juxtapositions  of  otherworldly  ref- 
erences, his  paintings  are  Bosch  on  lithium.  “Ev- 
erything that  continues  the  existence  of  reality, 
beyond  the  crudely  apparent  aspects  of  reality  it- 
self’ is  “metaphysical  art,”  said  Alberto  Savino.  True 
incorporates  Savino’s  cryptic,  mystical  manifesto 
of  metamorphosis  in  bold,  rich  polycolor. 

In  “First  Contact,”  a small  boy  is  captured  half- 
way down  a set  of  stairs  leading  into  a two-tone 
chartreuse  and  hunter-green  room.  He’s  just  lifted 
his  right  foot  to  take  another  step  downward.  Be- 
hind the  boy,  an  out-sized  leprechaun  hovers  in  a 
moment  of  utter  calm.  In  the  center  of  the  room 
stands  a pillar  supporting  a pink  and  baby  blue 
biomorphic  marble  sculpture.  An  egg  in  a nest  bal- 


ancing atop  of  the  sculpture  acts  as  a tonsure 
(straight  out  of  Giotto’s  Francis  of  Assisi).  The 
shadow  of  this  precarious  construction  becomes 
billowing  smoke  that  drifts  directly  into  the  face 
of  the  young  boy  (the  shadow  is  a direct  reference 
to  de  Chirico’s  “The  Joys  and  Enigmas  of  a Strange 
Hour”).  To  the  left,  drastically  cropped,  a matronly 
partridge  looks  across  the  egg  in  the  nest  to  the 
little  boy  and  his  overgrown  chaperone.  Here  we 
have  another  chamber  in  the  airshaft  poetics  of 
David  True’s  suburban  domesticity.  This  young 
initiate  holds  all  the  promise  of  a prodigy  in  the 
throes  of  his  first  crack  at  the  creative  game.  One 
can’t  make  enough  of  the  shadows  in  True’s  paint- 
ings; each  one  has  a clever  function.  The  de  Chirico 
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example  is  quintessential  Tme;  delegating  his  pre- 
decessor to  the  smoky  shadow  of  another  unset- 
tling conundrum,  True  honors  de  Chirico’s  disquiet, 
his  displacement  and  his  paradox  of  impure  lyri- 
cism. 

In  “Father-Son,”  the  stand-in  for  the  artist  is  a 
schoolboy  in  short  pants  staring  up  at  the  cool 
patriarch  whose  torso  is  just  a starched  dickey,  a 
mere  fragment  of  a mannequin,  displayed  precari- 
ously on  a skinny  pole.  The  father  manages  an 
indifferent  glance  down  at  the  son.  A bright,  lunar 
landscape  shines  through  the  window  behind  the 
father.  Behind  the  boy  is  a dark  doorway  with  a 
figure  lurking  in  the  blackness.  The  boy  stares  up 
quizzically,  and  one  gets  the  feeling  the  boy  will 
learn  a valuable  lesson  from  his  ignoramus  of  a 
generic,  stick  figure  of  a father. 

In  "Self-Mastery  our  poor  anti-hero  reaches  pu- 
berty in  kid  gloves.  The  faithful  boyhood  dog  stares 
up  at  a blutterbunged  young  man,  bald  from  the 
ears  down,  wearing  meticulously  accurate  black 
wing  tips.  He  sits  on  an  implausible,  three-legged 
stool.  He  covers  his  privates  with  cautious,  awk- 
wardly cross,  white-gloved  hands.  At  the  upper 
left  small,  shallow  window  holds  the  spooky  face 
of  a blue  leprechaun,  staring  in  voyeuristically  at 
die  adolescent's  full  body  exposure.  The  “self'  here 
is  “mastered'  by  way  of  total  vulnerability.  To  the 
right  is  anodier  doorway,  darkened  by  another 
shadow)'  talismanic  figure.  Gumby  guarding  the 
protagonist.  Above  the  guide  is  an  even  darker 
cubbyhole,  yet  another  airshaft  and  another  level 
of  the  dream  labyrinth. 

Some  figure  always  protects  True's  dream  play- 
ers from  just  off-stage.  In  past  works  (“Imprison- 
ment and  Memory"  of  1981,  or  “Journey  and  Rec- 
onciliation” of  1982),  his  figures,  usually  male  and 
expressionless,  seem  to  be  witnessing  or  partici- 
pating in  a very  casual  denouement.  They  experi- 
ence themselves  alone.  In  the  new  paintings  the 
figures  are  backed  into  lapis  lazuli  comers,  held  in 
mysterious,  gangly  abeyance,  caught  at  the  peak 
of  self-understanding,  but  watched  over  and  pro- 
vided an  exit  by  way  of  a window  or  open  door. 
The  over-riding  calm  of  each  figure  and  available 
portal  out  of  the  stage  set  prove  that  for  all  of  their 
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eerie  referents  and  shadow  play,  there  is  nothing 
unseemly  or  deleterious  in  these  paintings.  David 
True  contemplates  the  mundane  and  the  fantas- 
tic and  re-invents  both  with  the  vibrancy  of  the 
real  world  at  odds  with  a bizarre  dream  world. 

In  1983  the  poet  and  critic  John  Yau  wrote  that 
Tme’s  influences  were  “loners  who  grappled  with 
allusions  to  their  private  visions.”  The  same  could 
be  said  for  the  characters  in  his  paintings.  Swept 
away  from  droll  reality,  they  are  placidly  confused 
among  the  symbols  of  their  undoing.  Utilizing  the 
somnambulant  vocabularies  of  influences  as  wide- 
ranging  as  Giotto,  Metaphysical  art,  Johnny 
Gmelle’s  1930  classic  Ragge^iy  Amt  in  the  DeegDeeg 
Woods  and  the  haunting  imagery  of  the  animated 
film  makers  the  Brothers  Quay,  Tme  pits  his  awk- 
ward characters  against  the  disturbing  discover- 
ies of  their  own  quiet  dreams.  Gepetto  appears. 
Balthus  is  apparent.  Francis  Bacon  hovers  in  the 
tight  cramped  comers  of  Tme’s  interiors.  These 
are  the  garish  remains  of  a suburban  endscape. 
The  results  are  alternately  lush  and  goofy,  com- 
forting and  macabre. 

Since  the  Tibor  de  Nagy  exhibition,  Tme  has 
been  repainting  an  unfinished  suite  of  older  works. 
In  one  painting  he  has  added  an  unsettling  new 
actor  to  his  psychodrama,  with  hollow  cavities 
for  eyes  (affectionately  referred  to  by  the  artist  as 
a “Cyborg”).  In  another  work,  he  explained  some 
of  his  editorial  choices:  enhancing  tire  greens,  add- 
ing pockmarks  to  a large  stone  godhead,  adding 
to  and  subtracting  from  the  figures  that  surround 
the  antiquity  now  set  back  by  grayer  hues,  then 
heightened  by  way  of  gaudy  flashe.  Being  privy 
to  his  aesthetic  choices  coupled  witli  these  dues 
to  his  color  theories  and  aesthetic  sense  was  a 
valuable  glimpse  into  his  working  methods  and  it 
helped  to  better  understand  this  current  sequence 
of  works.  Something  in  the  rich  colors  and  pomp 
recalled  the  15th  century  French  manuscript  illus- 
trators Poyet,  Bourdichon,  and  de  Basancon.  As 
always  something  of  de  Chircio  remains  (many 
of  True’s  recent  male  figures  resemble  the  joys  and 
enigmas  of  de  Chirico’s  “Self-Portrait"  of  1914). 
His  placement  on  the  contemporary  scene  secure, 
he  taps  these  various  sources  freely. 

This  March  Tme  explained  that  he  has  recently 
been  plagued  by  fitful,  exliausting  nights  of  dream- 
ing and  abrupt  awakenings,  only  to  fall  back  to 
sleep  and  continue  the  same  dream.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  the  late  19th  century  the  artist  Henry 
Fuselli  ate  raw  red  meat  before  retiring  to  inspire 
nightmares.  This  rare  new  sleep  pattern  lead  him 
to  believe  that  each  of  his  latest  paintings  was  a 
scene  from  one  long  dream,  a different  moment 
from  one  “ongoing  morphology.”  He  is  returning 
to  unrealized  paintings  and  adding  a new  element 
of  time,  aging  the  icons,  brightening  and  darken- 
ing the  mountainous  landscape,  further  displac- 
ing his  flummoxed  figures  by  giving  their  counte- 
nance a futuristic,  dark-eyed  twist.  He  speaks  en- 
ergetically about  the  future  and  further  episodes 
in  his  narrative  epic.  Let’s  hope  he  keeps  the  cam- 
era of  his  mind’s  eye  rolling  and  hope  he  keeps 
dreaming  his  demanding  paintings. 

SCOTT  ZITHER  is  a jnet  and  artist  who  lives  in 
New  York. 


William  Hamlin: 

Weaving  the  Details  \ 

\ 

BY  M.A.  THOMPSON 


We  may  be  living  a Vemreer  moment.  Not  only  { 
has  the  Delft  master  of  light  and  domestic  i 
interiors  been  the  subject  of  recent  exhibitions  in 
Washington  and  New  York,  but  the  likelihood  of 
Vemreer’s  use  of  the  camera  obscura  conceivably 
aligns  him  more  than  ever  before  with  a century 
of  photographic  art.  Such  are  the  musings  provoked 
by  the  photographic  weavings  of  William  Hamlin, 
the  winner  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association’s 
2000  National  Competition.  Hamlin’s  work  results 
from  weaving  together  (painstakingly)  two  iden- 
tical photographs,  which  have  been  sliced  into 
horizontal  and  vertical  strips  (think  of  a certain  type 
of  placemat  frequently  found  on  summer  picnic 
tables).  Often  he  focuses  on  such  domestic  objects 
as  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  vases,  ashtrays  and 
matches,  bowls  and  candles  and  hurricane  lamps. 

(In  other  words,  common  contemporary  objects 
not  so  far  removed  from  those  of  late  17th-cen- 
tury Dutch  interiors.)  The  heightened  textures  of 
Hamlin’s  method  enables  us,  in  his  words,  “to 
move  beyond  the  constraints  of  photography  [byj 
transforming  a two-dimensional  image  into  a 
three-dimensional  interpretation  of  the  original.” 
Take,  for  example,  Hamlin’s  C-Scape  Flowers 
From  Inside.  The  original  photograph  is  a not 
uncharming  still  life  of  flowers/vase/candle/table 
in  front  of  a window  looking  across  sand  dunes  to 
the  ocean.  A quotidian  moment,  which  might  un- 
charitably be  called  calendar  art,  and  yet  the  weav- 
ing has  made  all  the  difference.  In  weaving  together 
two  identical  images  of  this  tableau,  Hamlin  has 
enhanced  the  photograph’s  luminosity,  as  if  layer- 
ing multiple  glazes  in  a painterly  fashion.  The  re- 
sultant mosaic  of  light,  reflection  and  shadow,  com- 
bined with  the  halation  often  associated  with  the 
camera  obscura  (literally  dark  chamber)  brings  to 
mind  the  rooms  of  Vermeer.  Hamlin’s  work  shares 
with  Vermeer  that  same  sense  of  interior  calm,  a 
world  kept  in  order  by  the  orderliness  inside. 

But  it’s  not  only  Vermeer  that  we  see  in 
Hamlin’s  art.  Look  beyond  the  table  with  its  vase 
and  flowers,  and  through  the  window,  where  scrub 
pines  and  dune  grasses  converge  in  a splendid 
blotch  of  greens,  an  impressionistic  mass  of  green 
not  unlike  that  behind  the  girl  in  Renoir’s  Girl  with 
Watering  Gan.  Now  move  a few  steps  closer  to  C- 
Scape  Flowers  From  Inside  and  examine  the  myriad 
squares  of  Hamlin’s  weaving.  Is  this  Seurat’s 
pointillism  we  are  glimpsing  or  the  grid  of  squares 
and  lozenges  in  the  recent  head  paintings  of  Chuck 
Close?  And  what  of  David  Hockney’s  own  photo- 
graphic collages  of  multiple  Polaroids? 

The  point  is,  Hamlin’s  art  encompasses  a broad 
swathe  of  art  history,  and  in  so  doing,  as  if  with 
the  addition  of  hindsight,  creates  something  en- 
tirely new.  In  a piece  called  The  Glass  Vase,  Hamlin 
has  photographed  a translucent  vase,  an  amphora 


WILLIAM  HAMLIN 


I without  the  handles,  a vase  available  and  recog- 
1 nizable  from  numerous  20th-century  shelter  maga- 
i)  zines,  and  yet  the  vase  as  revealed  in  Hamlin’s 
I weaving  takes  on  a poetic  timelessness.  Rendered 
I sea-green  by  the  flora  outside  the  window  against 
I which  it  is  photographed,  the  vase  nearly  becomes 
I bas-relief,  an  almost  tangible  example  of  Egyptian 
f blue-glazed  faience,  thanks  to  the  consequences 
: of  distortion,  and  Hamlin’s  careful  weaving.  While 
/ down  in  the  lower  left  corner — could  it  be? — a 
window  pull  silhouetted  in  black  masquerades  as 
a miniature  bust  of  Nefertiti.  But  wait,  the  refer- 
ences are  not  only  Egyptian,  for  there  is  also  the 
sheer  lacy  curtain  draped  behind  the  vase,  and  with 
it  the  shadow  of  a thousand  overdecorated  Victo- 
rian rooms. 

Much  of  this  is  subliminal,  perhaps  uninten- 
tional, for  as  Hamlin  remarks,  the  stimulus  for  his 
work  is  “the  joy  of  seeing,  and  how  we  see  the 
world  is  not  all  at  once  but  in  separate  glances  built 
up  over  time.”  Hamlin’s  work  is  a testament  to 
the  joy  of  sun-splattered  interiors  where  rays  of 
light  play  across  inanimate  objects,  thereby  imbu- 
ing them  with  life.  Given  the  infrequency  of  hu- 
man figures  appearing  in  his  work,  Hamlin  might 


be  suggesting  that  life  lingers  in  the  objects  we 
create.  Or  in  the  imprints  we  leave  behind,  as  in 
his  piece  My  Unmade  Bed,  a stunning  composi- 
tion of  pale  blues,  grays,  and  whites,  a cluster  of 
sheets  and  comforters  rendered  so  billowy  and 
plush  by  Hamlin’s  artful  weaving  as  to  connote 
upholstered  clouds  upon  which  any  one  of  us 
might  be  more  than  content  to  slip  away.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  almost  negligible  imprint 
of  human  figures  within  the  sheets  implies  a kind 
of  loss  or  absence,  and  we  are  left  to  contemplate 
just  what  it  is  that  remains  when  our  bodies  do 
not. 

Much  like  Vermeer’s  virtuoso  depictions  of 
timeless  moments,  Hamlin’s  luminous  photo- 
graphic weavings  suggest  that  a good  portion  of 
life  is  found  in  contemplation  of  details  that  qui- 
etly surround  us. 

M.A.  THOMPSON'S  most  recent  book  is 
Wolfchild.  He  is  a Ph.D.  in  American  Stmiies  who 
lives  ami  writes  in  Manhattan  ami  South  Beach. 


The  Alchemist’s  Heart 
of  Ramon  Alcolea 

BY  JANE  CIABATTARI 


When  he  was  a young  boy  in  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria  on  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  in 
southern  Spain,  Ramon  Alcolea  lived 
with  his  grandparents,  his  widowed  aunt  Adele, 
his  cousin  Julio  Cesar  and  his  older  brother  Silverio 
on  the  second  floor  over  the  post  office,  where  his 
grandfather  was  postmaster.  After  hours,  he  and 
Silverio  would  head  downstairs  to  play. 

“Spain  in  the  1960s  was  like  Spain  in  the 
1930s,”  Alcolea  says.  “Franco  had  frozen  us.”  The 
post  office  was  an  old-fashioned  operation.  The 
machinery — the  hand-crafted  brass  postal  scale 
with  its  set  of  shining  metal  weights,  the  pulleys 
and  cranking  mechanisms  that  would  rotate  and 
send  the  packages  and  envelopes  with  their  hid- 
den messages  into  the  canvas  mailbags  for  deliv- 
ery— fascinated  Alcolea,  establishing  an  imagina- 
tive template  for  the  sort  of  mechanical  symme- 
try, geometric  balance,  and  simplicity  that  are  the 
essence  of  minimalism. 

Alcolea’s  fondness  for  text,  which  he  often  in- 
corporates into  his  sculptures  and  drawings,  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  siesta  time  in  his  boyhood, 
when  he  would  rummage  through  the  books  in 
his  grandfather’s  study.  The  first  book  he  remem- 
bers reading  was  an  illustrated  edition  of  Goethe’s 
Faust,  about  the  magician  who  sold  his  soul  to  the 
devil  in  exchange  for  immortality.ln  his  early  teens 
he  began  to  sculpt  in  plasticine  and  clay  and  copy 
drawings  from  his  grandfather’s  art  books — 
Poussin  and  Ingres,  the  classics,  as  well  as  Rubens 
and  Titian.  “They  were  so  beautiful,  so  astonish- 
ing, 1 wanted  more,”  he  recalls.  “The  only  way  1 
could  figure  out  to  manage  that  was  to  do  it  my- 
self.” 

Alcolea  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  1973, 
when  his  mother  was  remarried,  to  an  American. 
He  attended  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art  there,  then 
transferred  to  the  Parsons  School  of  Design  in  New 
York,  where  he  received  his  B.F.A.  in  1985.  He  had 
been  singled  out  for  a fellowship  to  the  Skowhegan 
School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  first  of  a se- 
ries of  honors  that  now  include  grants  from  the 
Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  and  residencies  at  the 
Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts,  Blue  Moun- 
tain, Ragdale,  and  Cummington. 

At  Parsons  he  apprenticed  to  the  minimalist 
sculptor  Ron  Bladen,  who  encouraged  his  techni- 
cal rigor  and  discipline.  He  so  thoroughly  mastered 
the  form  that  when  a retrospective  of  Bladen’s 
work  was  exhibited  in  Germany  in  1998,  10  years 
after  Bladen’s  death,  and  at  P.S.  1 in  1999,  Alcolea 
reconstructed  many  of  the  pieces  from  scratch. 

During  his  early  years  in  the  United  States, 
Alcolea  turned  frequently  to  the  Spanish  poet 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca  for  text  to  incorporate  into 
his  work.  In  a series  called  “Language  of  Exile” 
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■ I impleted  the  year  after  he  moved  to 
iwn.  he  carved  hearts  of  terra  cotta,  with 
' on  the  outside  of  the  heart,  Spanish 
■ in  secret  openings  inside  the  heart. 

■ ‘ - :)ing  through  a period  of  adjustment 
' ii  ; ,\merica  without  longing  constantly 
I Del-  " r- , Spain,"  he  says.  "The  pieces  helped 
>.-)rk  noughitand  eventually  be  able  to  say, 
■ his  IS  my  home,  this  is  who  1 am,’  and  to  be- 
come comfortable  living  in  this  culture.”  More  re- 
cendy.  he  has  used  text  from  Euripides’  Medea, 
Emily  Dickinson.  Reynolds  Price,  and  Mark  Doty, 
the  Provincetown  poet. 

In  his  latest  series.  "Love  Letters,”  to  be  shown 
this  summer  at  the  Schoolhouse  Center  in 
Provincetown,  Alcolea  combines  clean  severe  fomr 
with  a baroque  fondness  for  the  basic  iconogra- 
phy of  the  heart.  “The  heart  can  mean  anything 
from  love  to  hate  to  indifference,”  he  says.  Some- 
times his  hearts  are  so  literal  that  they  can  be  iden- 
tified only  as  something  else,  the  equivalent  of  a 
votive  offering  left  upon  an  altar  by  a wounded 
lover  seeking  healing. 


RAMON  ALCOLEA 


The  heart  is  associated  with  the  Catholic  im- 
agery of  his  boyhood.  At  Jesuit  school  in  Spain  he 
attended  mass  daily,  twice  on  Tuesdays.  Religious 
statues  surrounded  him — the  Virgin  Mary  with  the 
heart  outside  the  body  pierced  by  daggers  made  a 
particularly  strong  impression.  His  individual  wall 
pieces  are  intended  to  read  as  a whole  series,  like 
the  orderly  and  sorrowful  Stations  of  the  Cross — 
"all  in  the  same  space  and  moment  in  time  and 
the  energy  and  devotion,"  he  says.  “This  is  not 
random  arrangement.  It  has  a beginning,  middle 
and  end:  tiie  pieces  flow  into  each  other  and  are 
linked.  That  is  where  the  narrative  comes  into  it.” 
The  first  piece  incorporates  sections  of  a love 
letter,  with  interactive  sections  that  open,  close, 
and  move  around,  allowing  the  viewer  to  read  the 
text.  “As  I made  more  in  the  series,  they  became 
more  and  more  austere,”  Alcolea  says.  “My  ten- 
dency is  to  eliminate  side  panels.  That  has  always 
been  my  pull  back  and  forth,  my  baroque  inner 
tendencies  are  always  underlined  with  my 
minimalist  training.  In  this  series  of  the  last  two 
years  1 feel  I’m  starting  to  blend  the  two.  The  love 
letters  are  kin  to  each  other.  You’ll  see  some  of  the 
pieces  obviously  come  from  the  same  origin.”  A 
speckled  greenish  gray  piece  of  wood  shows  up  in 
many  of  the  pieces,  as  does  the  same  bit  of  drift- 
wood and  a handsome  section  of  wood  paneling. 
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Alcolea  combs  the  shoreline  at  Herring  Cove 
and  Race  Point  and  scouts  between  the  tide  pools 
at  Hatch’s  Harbor  for  driftwood.  He  especially 
prizes  sections  of  seaworthy  wood  left  after  big 
stomas.  "When  you  cut  it,  you  can  smell  the  sea 
air  from  the  salt  mingled  with  the  actual  wood,” 
he  says.  He  visits  the  Provincetown  recycling  sta- 
tion regularly,  sifting  through  piles  of  metal,  grates, 
old  metal  trays,  pieces  of  chairs,  hunks  of  wood 
paneling,  frames  and  sides  of  houses  from  as  far 
back  as  the  early  1800s. 

His  centerpiece  of  his  series  is  "The  Alchemist’s 
Love  Letter,”  a heart  carved  from  found  wood, 
outlined  in  red  beads,  and  mounted  upon  a sym- 
metrical icon-like  stmeture  of  found  wood  with 
side  panels.  A piece  of  fishing  lead  representing 
the  alchemist’s  prima  materia  is  anchored  at  the 
bottom  right.  An  umbilical  copper  pipe,  the  type 
used  in  the  alchemical  process  of  transfomiing  base 
metal  into  gold,  connects  with  a wooden  knob 
painted  gold  and  a golden  blossom  that  sits  at  the 
top  of  the  heart — the  sought  after  transfomiing 
power  that  is  love. 

“The  narrative  is  in  the  materials,  “Alcolea  in- 
sists. “The  change  into  gold  represents  the  act  of 
the  birth  of  love,  the  lead  and  copper,  the  futility 
of  it.  Like  any  good  story,  there  is  more  than  one 
interpretation.” 

/TV£  CLABATZXRI  is  a New  York-based  writer  and 
Contribnting  Editor  to  Parade  A lagazine.  Her  slioil 
story  colleetion,  Stealing  the  Fire,  is  fortliconiing  in 
Sfring  Z002. 


Photography 
in  Boston:  1955-1985 

FHitCii  I’v  Rdcliel  RosenfieU  Lafo  and  Gillian  Naglcr 
DeCordova  Alnsenin  and  Sadinurc  Park 


This  handsome  hardcover  catalogue,  with  70 
color  and  black  and  white  reproductions,  was 
published  last  fall  on  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
hibition "Photography  in  Boston:  1955-1985”  at 
the  DeCordova  Museum  and  Sculpture  Park  in 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  It  is  sure  to  become  a ba- 
sic reference  for  those  studying  the  development 
of  photography  in  the  United  States  from  its  rela- 
tive obscurity  at  mid-century  to  its  primacy  in  re- 
cent times.  Essays  authored  by  Kim  Sichel  and 
Rachel  Rosenfield  Lafo  survey  the  Boston  photog- 
raphy world  during  this  period.  A.  D.  Coleman 
thoroughly  examines  the  critical  writing  on  art 
photography  in  Boston,  and  Amo  Ralph  Minneken 
discusses  the  lasting  influence  of  the  Polaroid  Cor- 
poration in  Cambridge,  with  its  photographic  tech- 
nology and  an  unprecedented  program  of  direct 
support  to  individual  photographers. 

In  a fine  essay  titled  “Science  and  Mysticism” 
Kim  Sichel  describes  an  important  matrix  of  edu- 
cational and  scientific  institutions  that  evolved  to 
be  a unique  and  fertile  training  ground  for  young 
photographers  in  the  Boston  area.  At  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  located  just  across 
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the  Charles  River  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  Howard 
Edgerton  produced  his  amazing  stroboscopic  pho- 
tographs beginning  in  1933  and  was  later  joined 
by  Gyorgy  Kepes,  the  influential  author  of  Lan- 
guage of  Vision,  who  produced  Bauhaus-inspired 
photograms  and  other  photographic  light  experi- 
ments. Minor  White,  the  famed  teacher  and  pub- 
lisher oiAf’erttire  joined  MIT’s  faculty  in  1965.  He 
contributed  a more  consciously  spiritual  approach 
to  the  practice  of  photography.  As  he  wrote  in  Ap- 
erture in  1970,  he  was  enamored  of  the  camera’s 
abiEty  not  only  to  record  but  also  to  metamorphose 
its  subject.  With  his  more  science-oriented  col- 
leagues a powerful  blend  of  aesthetics  and  science 
was  born  at  one  of  the  world’s  great  creative  insti- 
tutions. In  nearby  Providence  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  faculty  members  Harry  Callahan 
and  Aaron  Siskind,  both  arriving  to  the  area  from 
the  Institute  of  Design  (formerly  the  Chicago  Bau- 
haus),  shared  some  of  these  same  visual  concerns 
of  high  definition  and  rigorous,  refined  imagery 
with  the  MIT  faculty.  The  strong  tradition  of  street 
photography  and  documentary  work  exemplified 
by  Jules  Aarons  among  many  others,  including 
family  and  personal  documents,  was  a counter- 
point to  the  particularly  scientific  or  aesthetically 
conscious  work  of  Edgerton  and  White. 

The  Polaroid  Corporation  included  artists  as 
consultants  in  the  continuing  development  of  its 
instant-picture  technology.  It  provided  photogra- 
phers as  diverse  as  Ansel  Adams,  Marie  Cosindas, 
Elsa  Dorfman,  and  Mark  Morrisroe  with  cameras 
and  film  as  well  as  access  to  its  extraordinary  20- 
by-24-inch  large-format  cameras.  The  beautiful  and 
romantic  color  Polaroids  of  Marie  Cosindas  quickly 
became  famous  and  brought  instant  photography 
into  the  contemporary  art  world  as  a viable  me- 
dium. Polaroid  director  Eelco  Wolf  was  responsible 
for  enticing  other  photographers  of  international 
reputation  such  as  Helmut  Newton  and  Josef  Sudek 
to  work  with  Polaroid  cameras,  thereby  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  this  Cambridge-based  tech- 
nology around  the  globe. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  academic  and  scien- 
tific underpinnings  that  were  in  place  for  a long  ; 
period  at  MIT,  RISD,  Harvard,  and  Polaroid,  a com- 


pelling  Boston  style  in  the  realnn  of  fine  art  pho- 
tography did  not  develop.  This  volume  demon- 
strates rather  that  a succession  of  individualists, 
some  brilliant  and  some  of  average  talent,  at  times 
sharing  common  paths  and  concerns,  made  up  the 
reality  of  Boston  photography  in  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century.  Boston  has  a long-lived  repu- 
tation for  having  a recalcitrant  conservatism  in  the 
visual  arts,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
energy  and  excesses  of  its  glamorous  neighbor  New 
York.  This  contrast  generates  a conflict  for  the 
Boston  artist  that  begins  in  art  schools,  where  al- 
most every  ambitious  art  student  has  a horror  of 
being  provincial  and  wishes  to  escape  to  New  York. 
Paradoxically,  alongside  this  wish  to  escape  exists 
a persistent  desire  to  illuminate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Boston  artists,  to  define  a Boston  achieve- 
ment, a unique  sensibility,  a Boston  school.  This  is 
exactly  what  was  attempted  in  1995  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art's  exhibition.  The  Bos- 
ton School,  featuring  a group  of  artists  who  had 
all  attended  either  the  School  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  or  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  be- 
tween 1971  and  1984.  This  group  included  Nan 
Goldin,  David  Armstrong  (both  represented  in  the 
DeCordova  exhibition),  Mark  Morrisroe,  Jack 
Pierson,  and  others.  The  irony  here  is  that  their 
fame  was  achieved  in  New  York,  not  Boston. 

The  landscape  of  the  art  world  in  recent  years, 

' however,  is  rapidly  changing,  as  the  speed  of 
• Internet  communication  tends  to  diminish  local 
1 identity.  The  almost  universal  acceptance  of  pho- 
: tography  as  a fine  art  form  fuels  the  meteoric  rise 

r in  prices  paid  for  vintage  and  contemporary  fine 
! art  photographs.  Photography  in  its  various  forms 
has  become  the  ubiquitous  visual  language  of 
f modem  life  and  has  supplanted  painting  and  sculp- 
[;  ture  in  the  last  few  decades  in  many  galleries.  Ex- 
I hibitions  of  photography  and  indeed  entire  galler- 
I ies  devoted  to  photography  are  opening  in  and 
around  Boston,  in  Provincetown  and  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The  interchange  among  the  galler- 
ies, dealers,  and  collectors  of  photography  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  many  other  venues  for  that 
matter,  is  becoming  very  active  with  material  and 
exhibitions  moving  easily  back  and  forth.  Internet 
exhibitions  that  exist  only  in  cyberspace  are  bom 
each  day.  In  this  new  art  world  regionalism  may 
become  little  more  important  than  the  difference 
in  zip  codes  as  technology  continues  to  conquer 
geography. 

Photography  in  Boston:  1955-1985  casts  a wide 
net,  surveying  a complex  milieu  in  which  the  ma- 
jor talents  and  personalities  resist  homogenization. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  intuition  or  scholar- 
ship may  yet  define  other  Boston  movements  of 
. this  period. 

LARRY  R.  COLLINS  is  director  of  the  Drishel 
i Gallery  and  curator  of  vintage  fdiotography  at  the 
i Schoolhoiise  Center  for  Art  and  Design  in 
Provincetown.  Formerly  a fmfessor  of  art  at 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  at  the  University  of 
! New  Hampshire,  he  is  a painter  and  photographer. 
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JENNIFER  BRADLEY 


Jennifer  Bradley:  Gorilla  Girl 

BY  NICK  FLYNN 


Jennifer  Bradley  describes  her  process  as  “a 
dance,”  at  least  in  respect  to  her  series.  The 
Gorilla  Drawings.  She  has  regularly  spent  one 
day  a week  for  the  last  several  years  observing  and 
drawing  the  gorillas  at  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo — 
Gigi,  Kiki,  and  Bobby.  That  they  are  named,  and 
that  the  names  are  known  by  her,  is  telling,  for 
part  of  her  project  seems  to  be,  or  to  have  becomes, 
a play  on  the  tension  between  the  artist  and  the 
object(ified),  between  seeming  difference  and  the 
attempt  to  make  familiar.  If  this  is  a dance,  then 
Bradley  is  introducing  us  to  our  partner:  meet 
Bobby,  the  long  black  hand  extended  toward  us. 

Bradley  also  describes  her  process  as  “gestural”: 
“I  sit  at  the  full  length  window,  where  I am  di- 
rectly in  front  of  them.  We  observe  each  other — 
they  watch  me  intently  as  I draw.  Each  day  is 
unique.  The  gorillas  do  not  stay  still  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time,  unless  sleeping.  Often  I begin  one 
drawing,  then  the  gorilla  moves,  so  I pick  up  a dif- 
ferent drawing  and  then  later  return  to  the  first.  It 
becomes  a dance  in  response  to  their  movement.” 


The  19th  century  ecstatic  naturalist  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  put  it  this  way:  “deep  admiration; 
which  of  all  things  in  the  world  is  most  helpful  to 
us.”  Bradley  brings  the  drawings  back  to  her 
Provincetown  studio  and  covers  her  markings  with 
a thin  wash  of  color,  like  the  sky.  Her  lines  are 
spare  yet  intuitive,  quick  yet  meditative.  A mo- 
ment is  captured  and  passes.  A deep,  almost  spiri- 
tual admiration  of  her  subjects  shines  through.  The 
gorillas,  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  though  never 
directly  stated,  are  an  endangered  species,  their 
very  existence  questioned.  The  drawings,  in  their 
very  spareness,  thus  become  a reflection  of  this — 
tenuous,  briefly  held. 

NICK  FLYNN,  a former  Work  Center  fellow,  is  the 
author  of  Some  Ether  (Graywolf  Press).  This  year  he 
was  awarded  a Guggenheim  grant 
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JO  SANDMAN 


•anclman:  The 
iush  e Image 

ROBERT  C.  MORGAN 


Since  the  early  70s,  Jo  Sandman  has  retained 
an  eye  for  detail  and  specificity  with  a strong 
concentration  on  the  essential  character  of  her 
materials.  At  the  foreground  of  her  art,  she  pre- 
sents a curious  combination  of  diverse  concerns 
ranging  from  an  artisan’s  discipline  with  regard  to 
her  work-process  to  a clearly  developed  concep- 
tual basis  of  intention.  Her  work  might  be  read  as 
a practical  inquiry  into  the  structure  of  things  or 
about  the  nature  of  things.  Both  structure  and  na- 
ture are  significant  in  her  work  as  seen  in  a group 
of  photomechanical  images,  shown  at  the  OK 
Harris  Gallery  in  New  York. 

Each  of  18  miniature  works,  expressive  of  tiny 
mask-like  visages,  is  given  the  tide  of  “Twice,”  then 
numbered  and  dated.  In  addition.  Sandman’s  care- 
fully considered,  low-key  statement  for  the  exhi- 
bition offers  only  rudimentary  infomiation  as  to 
the  use  of  tactile  and  optical  manipulation  that 
lends  itself  to  an  ultimate  mystery  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  work. 

Ms.  Sandman’s  images  are  unifomi  in  their  ex- 
ecution and  boldly  pragmatic  in  their  fomral  attenu- 
ation. Her  process  begins  wdth  the  finding  of  stones, 
shells,  and  coral  along  die  seashore.  Once  she  has 
selected  what  she  wants  to  use,  she  reshapes  these 
fossilized  fomis  and  eroded  stones  in  order  to  con- 
struct a face — to  envision  a human  presence,  in  a 
half-conscious  way,  suggestive  of  psychic  automa- 
tism, with  incendiary'  flashes  of  brilliance  that  gives 
these  minuscule  entropic  masks  their  elusive  dig- 
nity. One  might  recall  tire  so-called  "paranoid  criti- 
cal method  ” employed  by  the  Catalan  Surrealist 
Salvador  Dali.  In  this  case,  Dali’s  desire  drove  him 
toward  the  discovery  of  monsters — nightmarish 
mutations,  often  entwined  in  some  weird  ritual  of 
narcissistic  bliss,  caught  within  the  strange  rock  crev- 
ices of  imagined  landscapes,  strained  from  the  sea: 
a symbol  itself  of  die  unconscious. 

While  Ms.  Sandman's  metiiod  may  superficially 
resemble  that  of  the  Surrealists — perhaps  Max 
Ernst  more  than  Dali — their  effect  is  subtler,  less 
programmed  in  tiieir  effect  and  less  pretentious  as 
a storehouse  of  images  presumably  derived  from 
the  unconscious.  (Ereud  questioned  the  validity  of 
this  notion  with  regard  to  the  Surrealists.) 
Sandman's  masks  or  faces — the  actual  difference 
is  blurred  in  Sandman’s  works — offer  themselves 
in  a different  way.  They  are  secretive  and  effacing. 
Not  only  do  they  connect  with  the  artist’s  ongo- 
ing concern  for  detail  and  specificity,  but  also  they 
emerge  on  a hyper-real  level  as  existing  somewhere 
between  representation  and  the  abstract. 
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There  is  a kind  of  phenomenological  gestalt 
involved  in  these  demure  little  photo/drawings. 
While  Ms.  Sandman  describes  them  as  "photome- 
chanical,” they  defy  a particular  medium.  I would 
argue  tiiat  tiiey  are  as  much  about  sculpture  as  they 
are  about  photo  processing.  They  are  as  much 
about  expressionism  as  they  are  about  represen- 
tation. These  images  are  caught  in-between  the 
gestalt,  in  the  space  of  perception,  the  unknown, 
elusive  space  that  frightens,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
awakens  us  to  our  fears.  Through  this  sequence  of 
miniaturization,  we  are  pulled  in  and  out  of  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  self,  through  various  man- 
nerisms and  pemiutations,  contingent  on  the  origi- 
nal stone  or  fossil,  taken  and  altered  from  nature. 
This  is  a French  idea — and,  in  fact,  Ms.  Sandman’s 
new  works  impress  me  as  being  very  French — 
Michaux,  for  example.  Her  doubled  images — cop- 
ied twice:  once  on  paper  and  again  on  transparent 
surface — look  into  the  space  of  the  self  through 
the  metaphor  of  material;  and  through  the  manipu- 
lation of  these  natural  artifacts,  something  is 
brought  forth  that  evokes  a blend  of  fright  and 
irony.  The  images  are  not  entirely  in  focus;  they 
are  doubled — one  image  against  another,  the  same 
image,  but  the  distortion  is  subtle,  purposely  not 
clear.  We  cannot  easily  decipher  where  we  are  in 
the  act  of  perception.  What  are  we  receiving?  And 
where  does  our  imagination  take  over?  They  are 
attenuated  and  fierce  in  their  punctuation,  so  deli- 
cate and  tenacious,  maybe  given  to  cerebral  aban- 


donment. They  offer  a sense  of  the  absurd,  but  in 
a deeply  penetrating,  reflexive  manner  that  is  never 
entirely  outside  of  ourselves. 

These  arcane,  ghoulish  inscriptions  are  delicate, 
yet  tough  and  ironic.  There  intimacy  is  inscrutable, 
a way  of  looking  that  utterly  defies,  if  not  astounds 
our  expectations.  The  intimate  process  behind 
these  images  cannot  be  overlooked.  These  works 
are  possessed  by  a defiant  willingness  to  move 
against  the  spectacle.  In  recent  decades  art  has  been 
contrived  as  spectacle,  in  terms  of  what  is  going  to 
shock  the  viewer,  but  there  is  rarely  a work,  large 
or  small,  that  astounds  the  viewer.  To  shock  is  not 
to  astound.  The  first  is  about  sensation,  the  sec- 
ond relies  on  experience.  What  I find  refreshing 
about  Ms.  Sandman’s  new  work  is  that  only  one 
viewer  at  a time  can  see  the  image.  They  are  pri- 
vate, even  hermetic,  but  also  brilliant  and  vital. 
One  can  absorb  her  art  into  consciousness  and  be 
with  it.  They  resonate  as  art — distant  as  light  years 
from  the  travesties  of  pop  culture  that  has  so  in- 
undated our  lives  since  the  invention  of  the  elec- 
tronic image. 

ROBERT  C.  MORGAN  is  a writer,  curator,  ami 
artist  living  in  New  York.  His  recent  hooks  are  The 
End  of  the  Art  World  (Allwortli  Press,  1 998)  ami 
Gary  Hill  (Johns  Hoj’kins  University  Press,  2000). 


TJ  WALTON 


TJ.  Walton:  Non  Sequitur  Sequential  Detachment 

BY  MARGARET  BERGMAN 


With  her  studious  black-rimmed  glasses, 
chin-length  hair,  and  green  Mao  Tse- 
tung  style  tunic  worn  over  simple  black 
pants,  T.  J.  Walton  looks  anachronistic  and  fresh 
at  once,  a “young  modem”  much  like  a 1950s  “girl 
painter”  that  made  the  scene  in  New  York’s  down- 
town art  world.  Often  she  wears  green,  tinted  the 
color  of  money,  and  black — the  colors  she  favors 
in  most  of  her  paintings,  whether  the  motif  is  a 
horse,  tea  cup,  boat,  or  vase  of  flowers. 

Walton  began  painting  in  Boston  while  she 
managed  an  art  gallery.  In  the  late  ’80s  she  came 
to  Provincetown  on  vacation,  never  to  leave. 

The  daughter  of  a firefighter  and  a bartender, 
Walton  grew  up  as  Tammy  Jo  in  a stmggling  work- 
ing class  neighborhood  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts. Although  she  credits  her  mother  as  be- 
ing the  creative  force  in  her  life,  Walton’s  grandfa- 
ther built  her  her  first  easel.  She  nearly  dropped 
out  of  high  school  and  drifted  for  several  years 
before  picking  up  her  first  paintbmsh.  “Never  in 
my  wildest  dreams  did  1 think  I would  own  any- 
thing, not  even  a bicycle,”  Walton  said  in  connec- 
tion with  her  recent  purchase  of  the  Daniel  Cleary 
building  at  153  Commercial  Street.  Walton  is  at 
the  forefront  of  a new  movement  of  self-taught 
artists  who  prefer  to  learn  by  trial  and  error — lis- 
tening to  her  inner  artist’s  voice  rather  than  be 
heavily  influenced  by  a mentor  or  a “school  of  art”. 

Six  years  earlier  she  opened  the  T.  J.  Walton 
Gallery  in  the  West  End,  the  first  gallery  since  Paul 
Kessler  in  the  ’60s  to  locate  in  that  end  of  town. 
Many  more  galleries  have  since  followed.  “People 
told  me  it  wouldn’t  fly  because  I wasn’t  in  the  gal- 


lery district,”  Walton  said.  “I  had  an  excellent  year. 
Mine  is  a hopeful  profession.  You  hope  you’ll  be 
good.  You  hope  that  you  make  good  work  and 
that  people  like  it.” 

Her  canvasses  are  much  like  her  personality: 
colorful,  high  spirited,  determined,  and  appealing. 
She  is  best  known  for  neo-figurative  paintings  of 
horses  that  capture  varying  moods  of  the  noble 
beast.  In  1999  she  won  the  Young  Artist’s  National 
Competition  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum;  the  following  year  she  had  a one- 
person  exhibition,  as  each  year’s  winners  are  of- 
fered annually  for  the  next  season’s  scmtiny. 

Currently  Walton  is  finding  ways  in  her  work 
to  suggest  the  feeling  of  floating.  In  one  painting, 
a charcoal-black  horse  is  surrounded  by  several 
white  airborne  balls;  another  depicts  white  flow- 
ers without  stems  bobbing  like  little  half  moons 
above  the  neck  of  a sea-green  vase,  while  a couple 
of  beheaded  flowers  seem  to  sleep  at  the  base. 
Walton’s  impulse  is  poetic,  not  derived  from  a de- 
sire for  descriptive  narrative.  She  knows  that  a 
single  beheaded  flower  can  conjure  up  more  emo- 
tional energy  than  a more  detailed  landscape.  Her 
studies  of  flowers,  horses,  and  boats  are  spare  in 
line,  yet  her  color  is  generous.  She  is  clearly  a 
painter  who  loves  paint. 

Lately  Walton  has  mixed  her  two  loves,  paint- 
ing and  poetry.  Her  form  is  a “mixed-media  jour- 
nal” salvaged  from  used  children’s  books  purchased 
at  library  sales  and  flea  markets.  She  creates  a new 
surface  for  the  written  work  by  preparing  the  pages 
with  white  gesso.  Her  poem,  “Gliding,”  is  inscribed 
into  this  juicy  surface: 


/ am  begiimiiig  to  j’refer  the  state  of  my  dreams 
Nearly  every  night  now  and 
Always  iif>right 

I glide  on  a sheet  of  ice  that  drops  before  me 
with  the  whim  of  my  direction 
Like  spot  rain  it  appears  and  disappears  behind 
me  as  if  to  say 
"I  am  here  just  for  yon" 

Sketches,  paintings,  pasted  flowers,  and  Little 
notes  such  as,  “If  Madonna  calls,  tell  her  I’m  not 
here,”  appear  among  the  pages  of  poetry.  “I  call 
the  books  a kind  of  non  sequitur  sequential  de- 
tachment,” she  explained.  “It’s  a rescue  situation.” 

ALARGARET  CARROLL-BERGMAN  interviewed 
Kate  Glinton  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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^ing  a Landscape: 
Donald  Beal 
’n  Beech  Forest, 
Winter 

BY  MAURA  COUGHLIN 


When  the  lushness  of  summer  drains  from 
the  Beech  Forest  in  Provincetown,  a particu- 
lar truth  or  beauty  that  was  waiting  there  all  along 
is  exposed.  For  Donald  Beal,  winter  affords  un- 
cluttered time  to  engage  with  a landscape  free  from 
people  and  insects,  and  it  offers  startling  revela- 
tions of  formal  structures  that  are  usually  hidden 
in  the  leaves.  He  remarks,  “The  light  there  in  the 
winter  is  so  peculiar,  so  specific  to  that  place. 
There's  this  dead,  silvery  color — ghost  branches 
standing  out  against  screaming  green  moss.  It's 
utterly  unexpected,  and  always  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It's  shocking  and  inexhaustible — there’s  no 
easy  way  to  comprehend  it — and  that’s  why  1 keep 
going  back  to  it.” 

After  several  years  of  living  in  Provincetown 
and  painting  its  immediately  appealing  vistas  of 
limitless  sand,  sea,  and  sky,  Beal  looked  for  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  landscape.  Beech  Forest  is  so  much 
less  sublime,  much  less  easy  to  generalize:  it  shifts 
with  every  footstep  and  changes  with  the  seasons. 
It  was  without  an  obvious  horizon,  focal  point,  or 
delineation  between  fore-,  middle-,  and  back- 
ground, and  Beal  found  it  endlessly  challenging, 
demanding  its  own  complex  visual  language. 

His  recent  Beech  Forest  paintings  are  charged 
witli  temporality,  offering  tangential,  fragmented 
visions  rather  than  universal  pronouncements  on 
a nature  that  stands  apart  from  lived  time.  Many 
grapple  with  frozen  violent  relationship  betu'een 
fallen  and  leaning  tmnks,  some  represent  fomr- 
less  sandbanks  in  die  painting's  empty  center,  oth- 
ers negotiate  abstract  negative  gaps  in  lattices  of 
branches  and  sky.  The  result  is  a representation  of 
the  ever-shifting,  transcendent  experience  that 
moving  through  this  intimately  known  landscape 
conveys,  a squinting  of  the  inner  eye,  a re-framing 
or  de-centering  of  the  picture-worthy  in  the  land. 
Having  located  a specific,  ocular  language,  Beal 
brings  these  fomial  problems  back  to  his  studio, 
as  did  all  19th-century  landscape  painters.  Rein- 
terpreting Emile  Zola’s  definition  of  realism  as  “na- 
ture seen  through  a temperament,”  Beal’s  land- 
scape are  truly  contemporary  subjective  responses 
to  nature. 

The  tendency  to  paint  individualistic,  almost 
sentient  trees  in  the  romantic  landscape  tradition 
was  described  by  Ruskin  as  the  “pathetic  fallacy,” 
by  which  human  feeling  is  attributed  to  inanimate 
objects.  One  of  Beal’s  largest  canvases  in  the  stu- 
dio this  winter  featured  a mad  red  tree  trunk  that 


DONALD  BEAL  PHOTO  KRISTINE  HOPKINS 


thrusts  through  the  center  of  the  vertical  canvas, 
splitting  the  distance  in  two.  It  emerged  on  the 
canvas,  Beal  says,  “from  an  attempt  to  register  a 
figure,  or  maybe  from  nothing  at  all,  but  then  there 
was  a red  tree  going  up  through  the  center  of  the 
painting  and  it  reminded  me  of  Rembrandt  and 
Soutine’s  animal  carcasses,  of  Titian’s  Flaying  of 
Marsyas.  Tlaese  paintings  rattle  around  in  my  head 
a lot — but  I’m  not  sure  there’s  any  kind  of  narra- 
tive there.”  Visceral  and  truncated,  yet  immobile, 
the  tree  has  a weighty  corporeality  that  does  seem 
to  invite  these  fomial  analogies.  Beal’s  enemsted, 
painterly  surfaces  invite  inevitable  comparisons  to 
Courbet  and  Cezanne  who  also  localized  their 
landscape  practices  in  well-known  landscapes. 
Though  the  Beech  Forest  paintings  evoke  elements 
of  traditional  landscapes,  they  are  simultaneously 
the  products  of  a contemporary  painter  well-versed 
in  modernist  abstraction. 

Beal  recently  began  introducing  animal  and  fig- 
ural  presences  within  several  Beech  Forest  paint- 
ings. The  occasional  dog,  horse,  or  figure  darts  from 
the  trees  like  shades  of  Pisanello.  They  came  into 
the  paintings  to  up  the  ante,  to  go  beyond  descrip- 
tion of  place  or  subjective  vision.  Because  Beal  was 


wary  of  the  narratives  such  figures  would  induce, 
they  successfully  maintain  a strangely  non-narra- 
tive presence,  neither  nostalgic  nor  polemic. 

The  Beech  Forest  paintings  are  singular  and 
compelling  responses  to  Cape  landscape  that  deny 
the  easy  pleasure  of  postcard  seaside  vistas.  They 
beg  the  question:  why  is  there  not  a stronger  land- 
scape school  in  Provincetown?  Given  the 
community’s  impressive  painting  legacy,  one 
would  expect  a more  vital  and  ongoing  artistic  dia- 
logue and  a greater  sense  of  urgency  in  describing 
its  land. 

After  periods  of  sustained  looking  and  paint- 
ing in  the  Beech  Forest  for  a few  winters,  Beal  oc- 
casionally returns  to  the  shore  with  changed  vi- 
sion, one  that  makes  him  ask  very  different  ques- 
tions, painting  the  Atlantic  as  turbulent,  turgid, 
whipped-up,  and  bruised:  anything  but  a 
vacationer’s  paradise. 

MAURA  COUGHLIN  recently  received  a Ph.D.  in 
art  history  from  New  York  University.  She  lives  part 
time  in  WellfJeet  and  teaches  art  history  at  MassArt 
and  Tufts. 
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The  Beech  Forest 


Through  deepening  green  forest — calls  of  jays 
Belying  hidden  sanctuaries — we 
Rode,  glinting  cycles  scissoring  the  way. 

You  pulled  ahead  of  me,  gradually; 

The  deepening  green  forest  grew  serene. 

1 didn’t  fear  the  insect,  jittery 

And  laquer-black,  that  slowly  seemed  to  glean 

Some  truth  about  me  as  it  crawled  my  knee; 

I l<new  that  it  was  June  who  roamed  the  leaves 
Just  briefly  silvered  through  deepening  green. 

The  forest  not  impervious  to  breeze. 

1 wanted  you  to  know  that  1 had  grown 

To  love  you  even  more  somehow,  just  when 
I wasn’t  sure;  but  you  were  shrinking  to 
A tiny  point  1 barely  could  discern 
Through  deepening,  dark  deepening  green,  through 

The  forest  that  had  offered  us  its  heart 
As  if  to  pose  a question.  By  the  path, 

A sudden  clearing  opened  up:  salt  marsh. 

Perhaps  a swamp?  A giant  beech  beneath 

The  glaring  sun  shaded  the  distant  edge. 

1 pedaled  on,  though  now  the  forest  thinned 
To  stunted  pines  less  green  than  gray  from  age 
Until  a moonscape  made  of  deep  white  dunes 

Subsumed  it  all,  like  hunger.  WImt  it  takes, 

1 thought.  You,  waiting  for  me,  patiently; 

Out  in  the  distance,  ships  trailed  their  long  wakes. 
White  bridal  veils  through  the  deep  green  sea. 


RAFAEL  CAAIPO  is  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  is  the  author  most  recently  of  Diva,  a fmalist  for  the 
National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award. 


An  artist  statement  is  the  verbal 
expression  of  a visual  artist.  It  may 
be  a remark  written  on  a scrap  of 
paper  and  pinned  to  the  studio  wall, 
where  it  may  remain  for  daily  guid- 
ance. It  may  be  any  expression  the 
artist  believes  is  authentic.  Often  it  is 
a motivational  credo  connected  to 
the  artist's  desire  to  do  the  work  in 
the  first  place. 


WINNIE  KUNZE  AVELLAR 

1 was  bom  in  East  Germany  and  trained  as  a figure 
skater.  When  our  family  moved  to  West  Germany, 
1 apprenticed  at  a natural  stone  company  and 
learned  the  math,  technique,  and  theory  of  the 
trade  at  a school  in  Bavaria.  1 graduated  at  the  top 
of  my  class,  apprenticed  to  a certified  stone  carver, 
and  then  worked  professionally  restoring  historic 
sandstone  buildings  and  churches.  Every  piece  1 
worked  on  had  to  fit  perfectly  into  a specific  part 
of  a building.  Traveling  in  Gentral  America,  1 met 
a traveling  Provincetown  boy,  Ghad  Avellar,  and 
moved  to  Provincetown  in  1999  to  marry  him.  I 
work  mornings  at  a brealcfast  cafe  and  carve  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  yard  by  our  place  near  the  cem- 
etery. 1 use  only  a hammer  and  chisels.  As  I get  to 
know  the  stone  I’m  working  on,  every  swing  of 
my  hammer  is  directed  by  my  training;  the  result 
is  so  tightly  done,  it  looks  as  if  a machine  did  it. 
This  year  one  of  my  pieces  was  a finalist  in  a na- 
tional competition  at  the  Art  Association.  1 do  not 
consider  myself  an  artist,  but  a very  good  carver  of 
stone  who  at  times  can  be  very  creative. 

JAMES  BALLA 

‘We’re  all  water  in  this  vast,  vast  ocean.  Someday 
we’ll  evaporate  together.”  (Yoko  Ono)  1 believe  that 
and  paint. 

KATHERINE  BALTTVIK 

1 work  with  deeply  saturated,  often  primary  jewel- 
like colors  in  a process  where  1 am  continually 
purifying  my  color  and  refining  and  re-defining 
forms,  sometimes  stripping  away  detail  to  bare 
concept,  other  moments  lingering  with  my 
subject’s  subtle  nuance. 
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: JAN  BAO  (FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER) 


YEE  JAN  BAO 

The  question  I'm  most  frequently  askecd  is  why  I 
paint  tennis  players,  or  by  extension  baseball  or 
other  sports.  I have  no  answer  except  that  I fined 
(dramatic  immediacy  in  athletics.  From  the  perspec- 
tive of  contemporary  painting,  the  issue  is  not  be- 
tween the  artist  and  subject,  but  rather  an  interac- 
tion of  different  codes  at  play  with  the  painted 
surface.  In  tennis  the  game  has  many  moments  of 
hesitation,  oscillation,  calculation,  feints,  and  sur- 
prises. The  process  of  making  a painting  has  simi- 
larities to  tennis,  but  I hesitate  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions. The  indetemiinacy  of  games  in  general 
is  a topic  beyond  my  understanding.  What  inter- 
ests me  is  isolating  a figure  in  motion.  Cartier- 
Bresson's  famous  “decisive  moment"  may  mean 
that  the  frozen  gesture  can  be  become  magical 
when  it  is  captured  in  photography.  When  1 freeze 
a figure  in  motion,  what  I want  is  a more  ambigu- 
ous interpretation,  less  decisive  that  Cartier- 
Bresson's  moment.  One  a gesture  is  frozen,  it  sets 
in  motion  larger  moments:  a time  before  and  a time 
after.  And  this  begins  a cycle  that  expands  in  space 
and  time.  The  exercise  is  only  valuable  if  the  paint- 
ing connects  to  the  larger  continuum.  Tire  disloca- 
tion of  the  figure,  the  narrative  of  its  gesture,  the 
ethereal  nature  of  the  background  surrounding  the 
figure,  references  to  Italian  fresco  painting,  are  dif- 
ferent fragments  or  pieces  that  1 work  with.  I hope 
to  achieve  verisimilitude,  multiplicity,  and  strange- 
ness. In  his  calculations  the  artist  realizes  every- 
thing comes  in  fragments,  one  piece  here  and  an- 
other piece  there.  The  comedy  of  errors  and  the 
indetemrinacy  of  the  process  lead  me  to  believe 
that  one  is  illustrating  tlie  problems  one  is  experi- 
encing in  ttying  to  attain  wholeness.  Sport  is  a 
convenient  structure. 

MARY  BEHRENS 

My  recent  work  is  part  of  an  ongoing  project,  Far 
cC’.Tivir.  1 have  been  thinking  a lot  about  late  19th- 
centuiy  landscape  painting,  refracted  through  con- 
temporary photography.  How  do  artists  attempt 
to  capture  the  immediate  impression  of  light  and 
movement  through  fragmented  brushstrokes  and 
intense  color?  The  concept  of  nature  at  the  turn  of 
this  century,  unlike  the  last,  has  been  upstaged  by 
re-creations  of  nature,  images  of  nature  being  more 
familiar  than  the  actual  experience  of  being  in  na- 
ture. Instead  of  photographing  the  outdoors,  I’ve 
chosen  to  photograph  other  images:  quotidian  vis- 
tas selected  from  landscape  calendars,  postcards, 
ads  from  travel  magazines,  and  other  everyday  life 
sources.  With  the  image  here  I photographed  small 
portions  of  an  original  image;  with  the  negatives,  1 
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MARY  BEHRENS  (DNA  GALLERY) 


altered  scale,  color,  and  focus  through  the  printing 
process.  1 love  being  outside  and  looking  at  beau- 
tiful scenery.  But  1 work  better  from  images  already 
there,  1 don’t  know  why. 

ROSEMARY  BROTON-BOYLE 

I begin  with  specific  intentions,  thoughts,  or  ideas. 
As  my  thoughts  gell,  so  do  my  colors  and  compo- 
sition. Dominoes,  moldings,  embossed  papers, 
metal  findings,  and  relief  fomis  co-exist  witlr  painted 
and  encaustic  surfaces.  The  texture  is  browbeaten 
to  a faux  antiquity,  then  often  cast  in  resin.  Tire 
decisions  about  what  to  keep  and  what  to  change 
allow  me  to  develop  ideas,  arrange,  or  discard  them, 
adding  or  subtracting  elements  along  die  way.  I have 
no  purpose  but  die  process  itself.  Any  association 
to  die  world  of  reality  appears  to  me  only  at  comple- 
tion. I prefer  my  work  to  stand  alone  as  a means  of 
contemplation,  not  as  my  mirror. 

MARC  J.  CrVITARESE 

Each  painting  of  mine  is  of  no  real  geographical 
place,  but  a composite  of  places  I’ve  been  or  would 
like  to  go.  1 embrace  painting  as  the  medium  to 
redefine  the  expectations  of  religion  by  presenting 
them  in  the  manner  of  the  Hudson  River  School. 
Light  and  atmosphere  directs  one’s  gaze  into  the 
painting,  a guidance  that  is  itself  erotic,  since  one 
is  obliged  to  caress  the  work  with  his  or  her  eyes. 
I want  to  invite  the  viewer  to  venture  into  my  in- 
ner world,  understand  my  desires,  and  learn  what 
beauty  means  to  me. 

NORMAN  BLUHM 

The  choice  of  art  in  the  life  of  man  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  choice  of  loneliness  in  the  motion  of 
time,  insofar  as  loneliness  or  remoteness  is  but  the 
effort  of  man  to  touch  that  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  fingers.  His  life  in  relation  to  his  fam- 
ily, friends,  etc.,  is  a key  to  a different  door  than 
that  of  his  studio.  How  many  nights  do  I,  return- 
ing home  in  the  evening,  try  to  open  the  door  of 
the  apartment  with  my  studio  key!  How  many 
hours  are  spent  like  a strange  lion  in  a cage,  march- 
ing up  and  down  in  silence  only  to  find  my  own 


ROSEMARY  BROTON-BOYLE  (RICE/POLAK  GALLERY) 


reach  limited  to  my  outstretched  arms!  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  no  tears:  even  though  one  lives  on 
the  edge  of  the  glass,  joy  is  forever  the  unknown. 

JOAN  LEBOLD  COHEN 

It  was  all  very  innocent  in  the  beginning.  I had  to 
have  slides  to  teach  Asian  art  history.  I had  no 
notion  of  being  a photographer  or  that  I would 
become  addicted.  1 do  so  much  like  to  take  pic- 
tures of  people,  and  I strive  to  have  them  reveal 
their  inner  quality  and  natural  being.  I wanted  to 
record  an  Iranian  beauty  who  symbolizes  the  re- 
silient energy  of  the  young  in  a society  restricted 
by  religious  fundamentalism,  which  calls  for 
women  to  cover  all  but  the  face.  During  the  two 
holy  days  of  Asura  women  sit  in  the  female  sec- 
tion of  an  amphitheater  watching  the  ritual  re-en- 
actment of  the  martyrdom  of  Hussain,  grandson 
of  the  prophet,  while  the  men  and  boys  parade 
through  the  nation  flagellating  themselves  with 
chains  in  memory  of  the  martyr. 

STEPHEN  COYLE 

Power  and  poetry  can  be  found  in  the  overlooked  ' 
objects  in  our  lives:  my  wife's  maternity  dress,  an  ' i ® 
abandoned  vacuum  cleaner,  sinks,  toilets,  tele- 
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phones,  my  neighbor’s  dwelling,  my  newborn’s  ' - 
toys,  the  sight  of  a lone  tulip  struggling  to  perse-  ' 
vere.  My  images  are  done  in  Alkyd  on  linen.  The  ■ I 
paint  is  sanded,  scraped,  scratched  with  nails,  and 
pushed  around  with  brushes,  knives,  and  trowels. 

The  idea  is  to  get  beyond  the  paint  to  the  spirit  of  ' 
the  object.  After  all,  Alice  could  not  get  beyond  i 
the  looking  glass  until  it  stopped  being  a looking  - 
glass. 


NORMAN  BLUHM  (DAVID  ANDERSON  GALLERY,  BUFFALO,  NY) 


STEPHEN  COYLE 


JOAN  LEBOLD  COHEN  (CASTLE  HILL  GALLERY) 


LARRY  COLLINS  (SCHOOLHOUSE  CENTER) 


MARC  J CIVITARESE  (TRISTAN  GALLERY) 


LARRY  COLLINS 

Paint  every  day  and  always  finish  what  you  start: 
this  note  in  my  studio  is  my  paraphrase  of  a re- 
mark by  Hemingway,  reminding  me  of  the  impor- 
tance of  showing  up  for  a job  and  seeing  it  through. 
To  cast  myself  as  a workman  rather  than  a seer 
keeps  my  ego  in  check,  allows  me  to  relax,  and 
helps  me  be  more  productive. 

CANDICE  CRAWFORD 

I am  told  that,  at  the  age  of  two,  I became  mes- 
merized by  appliances  and  machinery  on  my 
parent's  farm  in  Virginia,  disassembling  everything 
within  reach.  Even  the  butter  knives  had  to  hid- 
den to  ensure  that  lamps,  electrical,  sockets,  and 
television  knobs  remained  intact.  Finally,  in  col- 
lege, re-assembly  became  a fascination  and  I be- 
gan to  produce  small  kinetic  pieces.  1 came  to  feel 
that  my  work  needed  to  breathe  in  its  own  envi- 
ronment, leading  me  toward  installation.  Within 
the  self-contained  world  of  the  installation,  indi- 
vidual moving  sculptures  come  to  life,  acting  out 
their  functions  until  they  expire.  The  pieces  be- 
come metaphors  for  interpersonal  connection  and 
conflict.  Despite  the  mechanical  nature  of  the 
work,  each  installation  is  concerned  with  personal 
and  social  struggles.  Using  inorganic  materials,  1 
develop  work  that  exhibits  endless  varieties  of  life- 
like, fluid  motion.  Motors  and  materials  are  pushed 
to  their  physical  limits;  gravity  and  human  touch, 
which  I encourage,  affect  both  the  pieces  and  the 
viewer.  How  each  viewer  defines  this  interaction 
is  as  important  as  my  own  motives.  Once  installed, 
I relinquish  control  of  the  environment,  letting  the 
work  create  its  own  future.  Conflict  is  allowed  to 
resolve  itself,  sometimes  in  a “survival  of  the  fit- 
test” scenario.  One  when  unit  ceases  to  function, 
an  adjacent  unit  may  find  more  space  to  utilize 
more  fully  its  own  capacity. 

RICHARD  DE  QUATRO 

I draw  on  light,  color,  and  my  passionate  connec- 
tion to  the  environment  in  my  work. 


ROMOLO  DEL  DEO  (BERTA  WALKER  GALLERY) 


ROMOLO  DEL  DEO 

Each  sculpture  has  its  own  set  of  trials  and  discov- 
eries. I studied  with  Dimitri  Hadzi  who  constantly 
explored  new  ways  to  bring  a piece  to  comple- 
tion. Whenever  someone  in  class  lost  their  sculp- 
ture to  the  process  of  gravity,  which  happens  of- 
ten in  a sculpture  class,  he  shouted,  “Don’t  touch 
it!  Look  at  it  first.  It’s  probably  a hell  of  a lot  better 
than  it  was.”  This  was  a joke  to  dispel  the  pre- 
ciousness that  inflects  the  early  work  of  students, 
but  it  well  describes  the  way  Hadzi  worked  him- 
self, looking  carefully  at  every  facet,  embracing  the 
accidents  along  with  the  intentions.  I took  this 
away  and  entwined  it  with  my  own  love  of  classi- 
cism, archeology,  and  the  human  figure.  I try  not 
to  let  one  element  get  the  upper  hand.  The  sculp- 
tural is  everywhere.  The  ancient  lies  buried  in  the 
present. 


RICHARD  DE  QUATRO 
(LARSON  GALLERY) 
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MAURICE  FREEDMAN  (JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY) 


BRAD  FOWLER 

Photography  is  my  passport  to  places  that  other- 
wise may  be  off-limits.  1 work  with  people  in  good 
spirits  and  help  tell  their  story.  I shoot  a lot  of  gay 
and  lesbian  couples  and  families.  Walt  Whitman, 
a democratic  and  embracing  man  who  may  have 
been  gay,  inspired  my  studio.  Song  of  Myself.  With 
portraits,  1 shoot  in  black  and  white  because  it  is 
forgiving  of  the  real  world.  One  does  not  compare 
a black  and  white  photograph  with  reality.  People 
look  better  in  black  and  white.  1 also  use  painted 
light,  using  a flashlight  as  a paintbrush.  A person 
holds  his  or  her  pose  for  five  minutes  and  1 move 
around  the  figure  in  darkness  painting  them  with 
light.  It’s  like  printing  in  the  darkroom,  but  in  re- 
verse. It's  an  intuitive,  elemental  way  of  putting 
ink  on  paper,  and  presenting  simple  people  with 
something  heroic  about  them. 

MAURICE  FREEDMAN 

The  real  stniggle  in  art  is  to  keep  a feeling  about 
what  has  meaning  for  you,  so  die  work  stays  trudi- 
ful.  That  thrills  me.  A lemon  yellow  near  a pink 
will  activate  your  olfactory  glands.  You'll  say,  that 
smells  like  lemon,  tastes  like  lemon,  looks  like 
lemon. 

NOA  HALL 

When  1 paint  these  paintings  I am  thinking  about 
sunlight  moving  through  pond  water.  The  ephem- 
eral shifting  of  light  into  shadow  into  light,  I find 
hypnotic,  elusive,  seductively  beautiful — atmo- 
sphere as  something  solid.  Nothing  is  static;  noth- 
ino  is  what  it  was.  In  a flash,  dark  shadows  vanish 
into  sunlight.  Transparent  yields  to  opacjue.  Re- 
cently. I find  I want  to  let  the  painting  drift  into  a 
certain  subdetv',  so  that  the  long  one  longs  into 
them,  the  more  one  sees  with  a flickering,  quiedy 
shuddering  contemplation. 

SUZANNE  HOWES-STEVENS 

Tlrose  places  where  land  meets  water  awakens  our 
sense  of  the  sacred  and  the  passionate  resonance 
we  feel  when  by  water,  universal,  suggesting  a pri- 
mal ancestral  connection.  My  recent  work  has  fo- 
cussed on  marshes,  swamps,  creeks,  rivers,  and 
ocean  edges.  My  journeys  have  taken  me  from  the 
salt  marshes  of  Cape  Cod,  the  everglades  of  Florida, 
and  the  Big  Sur  coast  of  California.  In  India  I saw 
people  drinking  the  fetid  water  of  the  Ganges  while 


NOA  HALL  (CASTLE  HILL  GALLERY) 


they  struggled  to  understand  the  secret  faith  that 
promises  them  healing  rather  than  sickness  from 
poisoned  water  filled  with  feces,  body  remains, 
and  chemicals.  The  maps  and  nautical  charts, 
which  underlie  my  painting,  are  a grounding  or 
anchoring. 

SIDNEY  HURWITZ 

For  a number  of  years  my  work  has  been  mainly 
concerned  with  urban/industrial  images  in  the 
medium  of  etching/aquatint.  In  recent  years  1 have 
added  the  element  of  hand  coloring  to  the  printed 
black  and  white  images.  In  the  built  environment 
I find  an  attraction  to  what  1 see  as  a logical  ar- 
rangement of  sculptural  fomis  and  spaces  which  I 
try  to  compose  in  an  expressive  and  pictorial  way 
without  sacrificing  an  accurate  description  of  the 
structures  themselves. 

LESTER  JOHNSON 

The  human  and  the  monumental  are  contradic- 
tory, but  I wanted  to  put  them  together. 

MARYALICE  JOHNSTON 

My  husband,  Michael  Burkard,  shares  with  me  die 
writing  of  poets  he’s  fond  of  or  thinks  I will  relate 
to,  or  that  might  relate  to  my  work.  Recently  he 
gave  me  a book  by  Lyn  Hejinian  and  I came  across 
the  following:  “One  begins  as  a student  but  be- 
comes a friend  of  clouds.”  That’s  where  I love  to 
be — among  the  clouds.  We  share  a love  of  visual 
language  and  often  are  drawn  to  the  same  visual 
work.  He  quotes  Louise  Bourgeois:  “You  have  to 
repeat  and  repeat;  otherwise  people  don’t  under- 
stand what  you  are  talking  about." 

CHET  JONES 

Transitioning  into  hyperspace,  I will  be  privileged 
to  experience  a release  of  energy  perhaps  not  seen 
since  the  birth  of  the  universe.  Yes,  1 understand 
major  change  is  coming.  1 go  to  my  studio  and 
paint  every  day,  rather  than  wait  for  what  is  to 
come. 

CERJ  LALONDE 

When  I paint  I incorporate  all  my  passions  and 
experiences  in  life.  I like  to  establish  simple  shapes 
as  a basic  ground  then  expand  with  lines  and  geo- 
metric formations  to  create  subliminal  messages.  I 
listen  to  my  heart  and  imagination  and  the  art  fol- 
lows. 


SUZANNE  HOWES-STEVENS  (RICE/POLAK  GALLERY) 


SIDNEY  HURWITZ  (CASTLE  HILL  GALLERY) 


MARYALICE  JOHNSTON  (FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER) 


MICHAEL  BURKARD  (FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER) 


i 
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LEE  MUS5ELMAN  (DNA  GALLERY) 


MICHAEL  MC  GOVERN  (LARSON  GALLERY) 


FRANK  LARSON  (LARSON  GALLERY) 


FRANK  LARSON 

Painting  in  the  Plein’  Air  tadition  is  thrilling.  The 
Provincetown  light  inspires  me — 1 try  to  bring  the 
quality  of  the  light  to  my  paintings.  1 find  that  when 
1 seperate  the  colours,  the  way  a prisim  seperates 
light,  1 am  able  to  heighten  reality.  Painting  is  a 
joyful  profession;  it  invigorates  me  and  hopefully 
that  energy  is  revealed  in  my  paintings. 

DAVID  MAMO 

1 collect  materials  that  possess  evidence  of  history, 
a “life,”  and  change  them  into  something  visually 
satisfying  that  has  meaning  for  me.  1 am  drawn  to 
wood,  bone,  lead,  stone,  teeth,  fur,  and  metal — 
elements  used  by  mankind  for  thousands  of  years. 
Many  tribal  cultures  do  not  have  a word  for  art; 
they  simply  feel  that  all  things  functional  have 
beauty.  My  sculptures,  evoking  the  figure,  are  func- 
tional objects.  What  is  more  functional,  yet  so 
strange  and  beautiful,  as  the  human  body? 

MICHAEL  MC  GOVERN 

Growing  up  in  California,  1 spent  summers  at  the 
family  farm  in  Ohio — where  I developed  a pas- 
sion for  the  rural  American  landscape  and  small 
towns.  Whether  1 am  painting  a misty  sunrise  or  a 
winter’s  evening,  1 try  to  capture  a visual  harmony 
which  echoes  the  viewer’s  awareness. 

LEE  MUSSELMAN 

Our  first  friends  to  comfort  us  are  dolls  and  stuffed 
animals,  and  these  friends  have  stayed  close  to  me 
as  1 have  evolved,  and  their  presence  effects  my 
evolution  as  an  artist.  1 combine  weathered  wood, 
metal,  and  the  arts  of  quilting  and  weaving.  Using 
recycled  materials  in  the  condition  they  are  found 
often  lends  an  organic  feel  to  the  piece.  My  work 
can  be  innocent  and  whimsical,  yet  address  seri- 
ous issues. 

ELIZABETH  PEARL 

In  my  new  work,  I juxtapose  obsolete  circuit 
boards  with  sacred  images  derived  medieval  and 
early  Renaissance  art.  These  circuits,  today  at  the 
base  of  everything  we  do  or  touch,  seem  to  orga- 
nize our  sense  of  the  sacred.  1 use  them  as  kinetic 
grids  to  active  my  narratives.  What  got  me  started 
was  a trip  to  Italy  where  I saw  the  glittering  detail 
in  mosaics.  Also,  I’m  a great  one  for  finding  fasci- 
nating electronic  parts  at  the  town  dump.  Some- 
times I take  a thing  back  to  my  studio  and  disas- 
semble it  into  little  parts  and  chips. 


HAYNES  OWNBY 

1926-2001 


DAVID  MAMO  (SCHOOLHOUSE  CENTER) 


www.capecodaccess.com/Gallery/ 
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SKY  POWER  (TRISTAN  GALLERY) 


CHRIS  PEARSON  (PEARSON  STUDIO) 


CHUCK  RIGG  (COMMONS  BISTRO  GALLERY) 


CHRIS  PEARSON 

Dale  Elmer,  owner  of  the  old  Whaler’s  Wharf  that 
burned  down,  had  a tremendous  influence  on  me. 
He  showed  me  how  to  follow  a creative  line  by 
doing  exercises — he  would  take  shape  and  do  end- 
less variations  of  the  same  basic  concept  and  de- 
sign. After  years  of  making  jewelry  and  sculpture 
for  Dale,  1 went  to  work  in  New  York  for  Osius 
Glass,  which  specialized  in  stained  glass  restora- 
tion. Glass,  for  me,  was  a new  medium  and  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  color.  1 went  along  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  started  to  document 
stained  glass  windows  that  were  falling  into  ruin. 
Books  on  the  subject  often  overlook  the  glazier’s 
art.  The  stained  glass  windows  from  the  turn  of 
the  last  century,  which  I saw  in  New  York,  were 
absolutely  different  from  the  ones  1 saw  in  Lon- 
don, Vienna,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Brussels,  and 
this  glass  was  overlooked  because  of  its  architec- 
tural nature.  One  of  my  primary  goals  as  an  artist 
is  to  retrieve  these  designs.  Stained  glass  died  after 
the  Depression  and  there  is  now  a renaissance  of 
stained  glass  work  in  Provincetown.  Recently,  I’ve 
been  making  windows  based  on  works  by  Picasso 
and  Braque.  The  Cubist  facets  lend  itself  to  my 
medium.  When  the  sun  shines  through  my  glass, 
it  will  not  look  the  same  in  the  morning  as  it  does 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that’s  exciting. 

SKY  POWER 

I am  a piano  tuner  from  Texas  who  paints  by  open- 
ing up  a deep  place  within  myself.  I hope  to  achieve 
both  a compositional  and  emotional  balance 
through  intense  complimentary  color  arrangement 
combined  with  deliberate  lines  and  delicate  shad- 
ing. I remove  pigment  from  monochromatic  sur- 
faces or  sand  through  layers  of  color,  even  tear  off 
textured  areas  of  paint;  then  I re-introduce  the  pig- 
ment as  collage.  Ihage  is  an  Apache  word  for  shield 
or  protector.  Traditionally  Native  American  men 
created  individual  shields,  using  their  personal 
power  symbols,  to  protect  them  in  war.  As  a part- 
Cherokee  woman  I have  created  a series  of  shields 
to  serve  as  a mirror  of  my  unconscious,  using  an 
iconography  from  musical  notes,  cattle  brands,  and 
the  Cherokee  alphabet. 


NECEE  REGIS 

For  several  years  my  sculpture  has  evolved  from  a 
minimal,  abstract  aesthetic,  essentially  in  a two- 
dimensional  plane,  via  references  to  coral,  map- 
like grids,  and  wandering  lines.  Lately  I have  been 
fascinated  with  images  of  jet  planes,  huge  sexy  ma- 
chines crossing  and  crowding  our  skies.  The  beauty 
of  the  planes  produces  a deep,  unexplainable  sense 
of  longing  and  vulnerability. 

CHUCK  RIGG 

The  most  compelling  thing  about  paint,  for  me,  is 
its  versatility:  thick  or  thin,  transparent  or  opaque, 
smeary  or  linear.  It  can  depict  two  dimensions  or 
three,  flatness  or  volume.  I try  to  find  the  limits  of 
paint  and  that  is  a constant  challenge.  Each  paint- 
ing is  new  experience,  different  from  before.  I get 
bored  easily,  am  attracted  to  variety.  But  drawings 
are  my  constant;  if  the  drawing  is  not  right,  the 
painting  will  not  survive. 

ELLEN  ROLLI 

To  paint  is  to  take  a journey,  one  that  never  ceases 
to  excite,  challenge,  teach,  inspire,  and  bring  joy.  1 
strive  to  simplify  what  I see,  to  make  suggestions 
with  my  notes  of  color  and  expressive  brush 
strokes.  I want  to  capture  the  essence  of  my  sub- 
ject and  convey  to  the  viewer  a pleasing  sense  of 
color  and  light,  time,  and  place.  Painting  renews 
my  spirit  and  hopefully  brings  joy  to  others. 


www.provincetownartistregistry.com 
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Fine  arts 


THE  YELLOWN  PASSAGE 


CERJ  LALONDE 


GRANDFATHER  CLOCK 


VLADIMIR  VITKOVSKY 


FEATURING  PAINTINGS  BY  : 

WILLIAM  C.  BARRON  . SUSAN  DECKER  . M.C.  HURST  . ELEANOR  FERRI  JONES  . CERJ  LALONDE 
ELLEN  LEGGETT  . MARSHA  MILLER  . TERRY  ROCKWOOD  . ELLEN  ROLLI  . FRAN  ROMANO 
SCOTT  SIMMONS  . ANTHONY  TOSCANO  . VLADIMIR  VITKOVSKY  . LUCY  WELSH 

and  many  more... 

Sarah  Jessica  Fine  Arts  works  with  many  original  printmakers  creating  Etchings,  Engravings,  Original  Stone  Lithography,  Woodblock 
and  Mono  prints.  We  also  show  works  by  over  30  craftspersons  creating  one  of  a kind  works  in  Bronze,  Glass,  Ceramics,  and  Porcelin 

SARAH  JESSICA  FINE  ARTS  . 342  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657  508  487  0884 


NOW  REPRESENTING: 

VARUJAN  BOGHOSIAN 
NANCY  CRAIG 
ROMOLO  DEL  DEO 
SALVATORE  DEL  DEO 
MARTHA  DUNIGAN 
GILBERT  FRANKLIN 
DIMITRI  HADZI 
HANS  HOFMANN* 
JANE  HENRY 
ROBERT  HENRY 
BRENDA  HOROWITZ 
JOHN  KEARNEY 
DREW  KLOTZ 
JAMES  LECHAY 
ANNE  MAC  ADAM 
TOM  O'CONNELL 
ERNA  PARTOLL 
RICHARD  PEPITONE 
PAUL  RESIKA 
HYMAN  SHRAND* 
SELINATRIEFF 
NANCY WHORF 
ADDITIONAL  WORK  BY: 
OLIVER  CHAFFEE 
EDWIN  DICKINSON 
CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 
KARL  KNATHS 
BLANCHE  LAZZELL 
ROSS  MOFFETT 
ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 
AGNES  WEINRICH 
ALSO:  FOLK  FURNITURE  BY 
PETER  HUNT  & NANCY  WHORF 
AFRICAN  SCULPTURE 
& AFRICAN  TRADING 
CURRENCY 


THIS  SEASON’S 
SPECIAL  CELEBRATIONS: 


NANCYWHORF 

Is  receiving  a one-person  exhibition  at  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  & Museum  opening  July  27  and  will  show 
concurrently  at  the  Berta  Walker  Gallery  July  20  - August  12. 

LEFT:  Nancy  Whorf,  Rescue,  2000,  20  x 24",  oil  on  panel 

DIMITRI  HADZI 

Joins  the  Gallery  with  a one-man  exhibition  opening 
August  17  - September  9. 

LEFT  Dimitri  Hadzi,  Petra,  39  x 24  x 18"  polychromed  bronze 


ONE-PERSON  EXHIBITIONS: 

5/25  - 6/17:  Georgia  Coxe,  Hyman  Shrand 

6/22  - 7/15:  Salvatore  Del  Deo,  Brenda  Horowitz,  Robert  Henry 

7/20  - 8/12;  James  Lechay,  Nancy  Whorf 

8/17  - 9/9:  Varujan  Boghosian,  Dimitri  Hadzi,  Paul  Resika 

9/14  - 10/7;  Anne  MacAdam,  Richard  Pepitone,  Helen  Strong 


rta  Walker 


L L E R 


208  BRADFORD  ST  / NEAR  HOWLAND  / PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


‘Exclusive  Representation  in  New  England 


HOURS:  DAILY  11am  - 6pm  / FRIDAY  11am  - 8pm  /TEL:  508  487-6411 
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The  Beauty  of  the  Husband:  A 
Fictional  Essay  in  29  Tangos 

By  Anne  Carson 
Alfred  Knof^ 

Jack:  I wish  Ann  Carson  would  stop  calling  her 
work  poetry. 

Jill:  Actually,  she  herself  doesn’t  call  her  work  po- 
etry— everybody  else  does.  Her  1998  book,  Aiito- 
hiograf’hy  in  Red,  was  subtitled  A Novel  in  Verse. 
And  this  new  book,  The  Beauty  of  the  Hiishand,  is 
subtitled  An  Essay  in  19  Tangos.  Carson  is  obvi- 
ously astute  about  evading  categories,  and  sly 
about  using  them. 

Jack:  Yes,  1 like  her  slyness.  It’s  part  of  her  chami. 

Jill;  And  of  course,  Carson  is  best  known  for  a long 
narrative  poem  called  "The  Glass  Essay”  from 
Glass,  Irony  and  God  (1994).  That’s  the  one  every- 
one quotes  in  the  articles;  it’s  still  probably  her 
best  work  in  poetry. 

Jack:  Yes,  everyone  quotes  the  same  passage  from 
that  poem,  about  her  little  baboon  ass. 

Jill:  Everything  I Enow  about  love  and  its  tiecessities  / 1 
learned  in  that  one  moment  / When  I found  myself  / 
thrusting  my  little  burning  red  backside  like  a baboon  / 
at  a man  who  no  longer  cherished  me.  Marvelous  pas- 
sage! 

Jack:  Well,  Sex  and  Humiliation,  they  are  of  pe- 
rennial interest,  aren’t  they? 

Jill:  It's  the  club  sandwich  of  a lucky  life. 

Jack:  Wliatever  it  is,  Anne  Carson  is  certainly  vis- 
ible in  American  poetry  these  days:  a MacArthur 
fellow,  publishing  a book  a year,  with  blurbs  from 
Susan  Sontag,  premiering  some  kind  of  libretto  in 
New  York,  darling  of  all  hipster  graduate  students, 
and  featured  subject  of  a profile  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine.  She’s  hot. 

Jill:  That  what  American  culture  does,  even  to  its 
intellectuals.  It  notices  an  artist,  turns  them  into  a 
celebrity,  and  celebrates  them  dmnkenly,  until  our 
discrimination,  and  sometimes  their  talent,  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  publicity.  Maybe  tliat’s  what 
all  culture  does.  Anne  Carson  and  Sting  could  well 
end  up  together  on  Hollywood  Squares  in  15  years, 
hosted  by  Camille  Paglia. 

Jack:  But  Anne  Carson  is  not  a pop  star.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  she  was  a Canadian  classics  scholar 
at  McGill  University,  living  in  an  obscure  section 
of  the  library,  where  she  was  writing  essays  on 
feminist  perspectives  in  ancient  Greek  texts.  How 
could  she  become  a central  figure  in  American 
poetry? 

Jill:  For  a shy  person,  she  seems  part  of  the  orgy 
now.  A book  a year  is  not  evidence  of  a wallflower. 

Jack:  Plenitude  is  a sign  of  genius. 

Jill:  Also  a sign  of  Hollywood. 

Jack:  You’re  still  pissed  off,  aren’t  you,  about  spend- 
ing $23  last  year  on  a hardcover  copy  of  Carson’s 
Men  in  the  OffHoursl  I don’t  blame  you.  That  was 
a collection  of  interesting  conceptual  snippets,  but 
not  poems.  Brilliant,  maybe,  but  also  trivial  and 


eccentric.  But  why  don’t  we  try  to  talk  about  this 
new  one.  Beauty  of  the  Husband.  Much  better,  isn’t 
it? 

Jill:  Much.  We  have  a narrative  about  the  author’s 
failed  marriage,  30  years  ago,  to  a charming,  faith- 
less rogue.  A meditation  on  the  nature  of  roman- 
tic love,  obsession,  betrayal,  memory,  and  human 
nature.  A story  told  in  the  briefest,  most  lucid  epi- 
sodes, with  penetrating,  darkly  entertaining  com- 
mentary. 

Jack:  What  makes  it  interesting,  like  Carson’s  other 
work,  is  her  erudite,  complex  sensibility,  and  a 
keenly  innovative  sense  of  how  to  dispense  it  in 
an  entertaining  way. 

Jill:  Just  the  titles  of  her  Tango  installments  are 
pretty  entertaining.  Like:  Make  Your  Guts  in  Accor- 
dance W'ith  the  Living  Joints  of  the  Eorm  Said  Socrates 
toPhaedrus  When  They  W'ere  Dissecting  a Speech  About 
Love. 


Jack:  Very  19th  century,  like  the  elaborate  chapter 
titles  oi  Moby-Dick  or  Tristam  Shandy.  These  rich, 
quirky  tides  show  Carson’s  inventive  sense  of  pro- 
portion, too,  her  wacky  playfulness  with  form — 
sometimes  the  title  has  as  many  words  as  the  text, 
like  a hydrocephalic  head  on  a little  body. 

Jill:  But  the  story,  and  the  human  passions  involved, 
are  quite  universal:  unfaithful,  charismatic  man; 
enraged,  wounded,  manipulated  woman.  Let’s 
quote  a bit.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  Tango  3: 

His  mistress  at  the  time — indeed,  the  very  concept 
mistress,  for  him — was  Erench. 

Eriends  of  his  told  me  that  she  didn't  wash  and  in 
bars  was  inclined  to  order  liters  of  champagne  on 

his  tab 

I can  imagine  how  he  would  frown,  curse,  sigh,  lift  his 
hands  and  adore  it. 

He  took  me  to  a movie  about  a bookshop  in  Paris 
whose  owner  liked  to  have  his  assistant 

mount  a ladder  to  fetch  a book  then  he  slides  his  hand 
up  her  leg 

Just  that — one  hand,  momentary.  Her  blush  heats  the 
theatre. 

Everytime  he  said  Go  up,  she  went. 

“i 

How  do  people  get  power  over  one  another,  he  said 
wonderingly  as  we  came  out  9 

onto  the  street.  Bruises  too  filled  him  with  curiosity. 

I could  not  meet  this  need. 


Jill:  This  is  nice  story-telling,  as  economical  and 
quick  as  poetry,  and  I like  the  sinister  way  the 
theme  of  power  comes  in.  And  even  though  we  jj 
are  listening  to  the  voice  of  jealousy,  it’s  undercut 
by  Carson’s  crisp,  almost  brusque  style;  we  are 
always,  with  her,  in  the  presence  of  a rhetorician.  - 
She  could  never,  ever  be  called  confessional. 

Jack:  But  she’s  a good  story-teller.  Here’s  a more  'i 
elevated  moment  later  in  the  same  passage.  ' « 

Glothed  in  flames  and  rolling  through  the  sky  is  hovt  f 
I felt  the  night  he  told  me 


he  had  a mistress  and  with  shy  fmde 
slid  out  a photograph  . . . 

Jill;  Notice  also  the  skilled  echo  between  the  “slide” 
of  the  hand  in  the  earlier  passage  to  the  “slid”  from 
? the  envelope  of  the  mistress’s  photograph;  that’s 
the  kind  of  complex,  charged  resonance  we  ex- 
pect within  the  confined  field  of  a poem.  The  cold- 
ness of  her  clinical  objectivity  is  appealing.  She  has 
a generalizing  temperament  that  lifts  these  epi- 
sodes above  autobiography  to  seek  principles.  She 
brings  the  professionalism  of  a mortician  even  to 
, her  own  nature.  There’s  lots  of  pathos  but  not 
. much  bathos. 

Jack:  Carson  looks  at  human  nature  like — what’s 
i that  line  from  Robert  Hass? — ’’like  a judge  at  an 
I ant  beauty  contest.” 

Jill:  Yes,  she  has  great  flatness  of  voice,  for  one 
thing,  with  that  ironic,  dry  wit — and  that  terse- 
! ness.  We  Americans  are  so  used  to  over-indulgence, 

\ and  over-expression  that  it  seems  very  fresh  to  read 
; confession  that  is  repressed  and  understated.  She’s 
; a lot  like  Beckett. 

i Jack:  Yes,  Carson’s  characters,  like  Beckett’s,  are 
I paralyzed.  They  can’t  act  or  change  anything — so 

I they  fill  the  emptiness  of  time  with  metaphysical 
patter. 

Jill;  But  what  great,  provocative  patter.  Carson 
brings  amazing  resources  to  a common-enough 
theme:  Bad  Love.  In  Tango  20,  she  meditates  on 
memory;  is  it  a blessing  or  curse?  Then,  being  who 
she  is,  she  cites  Aristotle’s  self-help  advice  about 
memory  techniques,  and  admonishes  herself: 

Little  soul,  poor  vague  animal: 

beware  this  invention  "always  useful  for  learning  and 
life" 

as  Aristotle  says,  Aristotle  who 
had  no  husband, 
rarely  mentions  beauty 

, and  was  likely  to  pass  rapidly  from  wrist  to  slave  when 
trying  to  recollect  wife. 

Jack:  She’s  a wonder  with  an  epithet.  Elsewhere 
she  says  “He  was  not  wrong  that  sad  anthropolo- 
gist who  told  us  that  the  primary  function  of  writ- 
ing is  to  enslave  human  beings.”  And  elsewhere 
one  of  her  characters  says,  “A  good  movie  for  me 
is  when  the  enemy  says  something  that  makes 
sense.” 

Jill:  Overall,  Carson  tends  to  be  a minimalist,  both 
in  style  and  plot.  She  loves  sentences  like  bullets, 
or  telegrams.  At  the  same  time,  her  work  is  most 
successful  in  conjunction  with  narrative.  Her  po- 
ems sometimes  fail  when  she  doesn’t  mount  a 
' story  to  inflect  or  decorate  with  her  dazzling  rep- 
i I artee  and  insight.  Without  story,  her  work  can  seem 

I I cryptic  and  bloodless.  In  Beauty  of  the  Husband  the 
' ! allusions  slide  into  the  plot  with  so  little  preten- 
I tiousness,  and  such  clear  relevance,  that  she  de- 
lights and  educates  us.  The  characters  in  this  new 
book — clearly  drawn  as  Speaker,  Husband,  Ray — 
are  minimal  because  they  do  belong  to  a story,  and 
the  allusions  slide  into  place  with  so  little  preten- 
tiousness, and  such  clear  relevance,  that  she  de- 


lights and  educates  us.  She  never  seems  “modern- 
ist” or  “experimental.” 

Jack:  We  should  all  be  happy  for  this,  especially 
when  so  many  poets  these  days  are  striving  to 
make  us  feel  stupid.  Carson  includes  us  in  her  sur- 
gical smartness.  And  her  topic  is,  really,  is  human 
nature. 

Jill:  Carson  has  really  invented  a hybrid  form;  it 
has  some  of  the  speed  and  tonal  richness  of  po- 
etry, pasted  into  episodes  of  fiction  and  memoir. 

Jack:  Does  Beauty  of  the  Husband  resolve  its  narra- 
tive. Does  it  have  a climax?  Does  it  end  in  a relief? 
Does  the  speaker  win  redemption  from  her  obses- 
sion with  the  past?  Does  she  get  revenge  or  find 
forgiveness? 

Jill:  In  fact,  she  does.  The  poem’s  narrator  takes  an 
almost  religious  position:  that  heightened  mo- 
ments in  our  lives — love,  beauty,  rage,  and  grief — 
are  of  a sacred  order.  In  moments  of  passionate 
awareness,  we  taste  the  divine  essence  of  life. 
Carson  defends  the  way  we  humans  worship  those 
moments  in  memory,  no  matter  how  excruciating 
and  redundant  they  are: 

Anyway,  what  would  you  have  done? 

torn  the  phone  off  the  wall ’smothered  him  with  a pillow 

emptied  his  wallet  and  run?.  . . 

We  are  mortal,  balanced  on  a day  now  and  then 
it  makes  sense  to  say.  Save  what  you  can. 

Jack:  And  “Save  what  you  can”  is  what  she's  do- 
ing in  the  poem.  It’s  29  tangos,  29  scenes  from  a 
marriage. 

Jill:  It’s  modular. 

Jack:  It’s  mosaic. 

Jill:  Maybe  next  will  be  A Novel  in  Telegrams. 

Jack:  An  Opera  by  Smoke  Signal. 

Jill:  An  Efdc  in  Nursery  Rhyme. 

Jack:  A Movie  in  Haiku. 

Jack:  What’s  the  good  news  about  Anne  Carson? 

Jill;  Bluntness  in  tone,  artfulness  in  form,  freshness 
of  idea,  classical  asceticism  applied  to  timeless  sub- 
ject matter;  resourcefulness. 

Jack:  What’s  the  bad  news? 

Jill:  That  next  she  will  publish  her  laundry  list,  with 
the  Shirts  and  Socks  divided  into  Speaker  and 
Chorus. 

Jack;  Which  might,  in  her  hands,  be  interesting. 


TONY  HOAGLAND,  a former  fellow  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  is  the  author  of 
Donkey  Gospel  (Graywolf  Press). 
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Still  Life  with  Oysters  and  Lemon 

By  Mark  Doty 
Beacon  Press 

It's  the  gorgeous  day  for  a trip  to  the  museum  with 
a friend.  Inside  the  gallery,  you  stroll  at  the  leisure 
of  your  gaze,  letting  it  wander  and  enjoy.  You  see 
beautiful  things,  strange  things;  then,  you  see 
something  stunning.  You  feel  something  physi- 
cally, looking  at  this  one  painting.  Leaving  the 
museum,  it  stays  with  you,  making  you  talk.  Your 
friend  listens  and  nods,  he  understands — this  paint- 
ing is  glowing  inside  him.  A coffee  somewhere. 
The  two  of  you  are  agreeing  and  arguing,  lost  in  it, 
talking  off  in  tangents  so  powerful  with  reverie 
and  memorv’  you  almost  forget  what  sent  you 
there.  The  image  of  the  painting  is  the  focus  of 
your  imagination.  Suddenly  it  is  evening,  the  cof- 
fee has  given  way  to  wine,  and  you  are  talking 
about  your  life,  revealing  things  to  your  friend  and 
even  to  yourself.  You  realize  you  are  talking  about 
a painting. 

The  painting,  in  this  case,  is  Still  Life  with  Oys- 
ters and  Lemon,  by  Jan  Davidsv  de  Heem  some- 
time in  the  17tla  centur\t  and  your  friend  is  the 
poet  Mark  Doty.  Lucky  you.  To  have  such  a com- 
panion describing  tlie  painting,  wdth  its  "Shimmery, 
barely  solid  bodies  of  oysters,  shucked  in  order  to 
allow  their  flesh  to  receive  every  ministration  of 
light.  It  is  an  amiosphere;  the  light  lovingly  delin- 
eating these  things  is  wami,  a little  fogged,  en- 
compassing, tender,  ambient."  The  70  pages  of 
tliis  book  offer  a compressed  afternoon  with  Doty, 
as  he  tells  you  evety'thing  this  still  life  brings  to 
mind.  His  intimate,  heightened  voice  will  make 
you  curious  to  read  his  other  books,  poetry  and 
memoirs,  all  recommended. 

Early  on,  Doty  makes  explicit  what  the  reader 
might  suspect  and  hope,  that  the  experience  of  this 
painting  is  relevant  to  his  experience  of  poetry.  “To 
think  through  things,  that  is  the  still  life  painter’s 
work — and  the  poet’s.”  What  emerges  is  a medi- 
tation, complex  and  fascinating,  about  how  ob- 
jects function  in  our  memory.  These  objects, 
whether  we  find  them  at  an  estate  auction,  or  in  a 
painting,  have  “a  history,  a set  of  personal  mean- 
ings: they  were  someone’s  . . . The  associations 


are  long  since  dead,  though  something  of  the  per- 
sonal seems  to  glow  here  still,  all  its  particulars 
distilled  into  an  aura  of  intimacy.” 

For  Doty,  physical  objects  serve  as  a bridge  that 
connects  all  beings  that  come  into  contact  with 
them,  including  the  remnant  vibrations  of  past 
lives.  It  is  a human  world  in  which  we  feel  the 
truth  that,  “The  heart  is  a repository  of  lost  things.” 
Our  hearts,  therefore,  share  a close  relation  with 
the  objects  in  Doty's  world,  serving  a parallel  pur- 
pose toward  memory  and  intimacy.  And  here  we 
add  to  that — with  a still  life  painting — the  deli- 
cious complications  that  arise  when  objects  are  dis- 
played in  representation:  a painting  and  our  look- 
ing at  it  leads  inevitably  to  an  object  “infused  with 
the  subject.”  By  looking  and  feeling,  two  fairly  es- 
sential human  activities,  we  enter  a subtle  spiri- 
tual realm.  It  is — only,  miraculously — the  world 
around  us. 

Doty’s  meditation  on  Oysters  and  Lemon 
serves  as  both  description  and  example  of  how 
we  find  meaning  in  the  world.  Indeed,  we  could 
not  find  ourselves  without  the  world  and  its  re- 
flections. Between  us  and  it,  in  that  indefinable 
space  where  thoughts  and  facts  meet,  where  our 
chemical  tremblings  first  try  to  find  their  way  to 
words,  is  the  place  where  metaphor  is  born.  And 
here  the  meaning  of  our  lives  begins  to  find  ex- 
pression, in  metaphor— this  abstract  linguistic 
structuring  that  cannot  create  without  mingling 
with  concrete  reality.  The  still  life,  of  course,  is  the 
perfect  example  of  concrete  reality  within  “abstrac- 
tion.” 

In  tlris  book  we  explore  death,  style,  and  ten- 
derness; silence,  intimacy,  and  memory.  We  do  so 
by  way  of  Amsterdam  and  Tennessee,  and  walks 
along  Provincetown  Harbor.  We  confront  bears  and 
grandmothers  with  peppemiint  candies,  we  learn 
the  chemistry  of  ancient  paints,  the  strange  psy- 
chology of  estate  auction  bidders,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  Dutch  “bravura  lemons.”  We  get  Lorca  and 
Cavafy.  In  a conversational  manner  that  is  both 
casual  and  thrilling,  Doty  hides  what  is  surely  an 
incredible  amount  of  scholarship.  This  is  how  we 
should  all  learn,  this  is  life  infused  with  the  fruits 
of  its  own  curiosity,  and  this  is  the  zenith  of  cafe 
society. 

This  work,  a type  of  lyric  essay,  is  not  plotted 
in  any  conventional  way.  It  represents  an  unnamed 
genre  that  might  be  called  the  memoir  of  the  single 
moment.  (Other  examples  include  Nicholson 
Baker’s  The  Mezzanine  and  Terry  Tempest 
William’s  Leap.).  Here  we  find  the  detailing  of  hu- 
man thought  process,  with  all  its  connective  tan- 
gents, returning  continually  to  its  specific  source 
of  inspiration.  Wliat  more  could  a keen  reader  want 
than  to  inhabit  the  drift  and  run  of  a beautiful  mind, 
to  feel  a sense  of  deja  vu  in  words  you’ve  never 
uttered.  To  say,  in  all  surprise,  of  course!  Doty 
quotes  Louise  Gliick  that  poetry  is  “autobiogra- 
phy stripped  of  context  and  commentary.”  Doty’s 
book  is  poetry  unstripped.  It  reveals  the  spectacu- 
lar truth  that  each  instant  in  our  lives  contains  an 
eternity  of  imagination;  that  a reverie,  a knowing 
of  ourselves,  can  be  the  foundation  of  salvation. 
“When  we  describe  the  world  we  come  close  to 
saying  what  we  are,”  Doty  says,  and  “this  is  the 
gift  of  our  existence.”  Such  giving  of  attention  is 


the  cure  for  a society  over-cluttered  with  speed. 
"Why  should  we  have  been  bom  knowing  how 
to  love  the  world?”  Doty  knows,  “We  require, 
again  and  again,  these  demonstrations.” 

ROBERT  STRONG  is  a jwt  and  adfuinistmtive 
assistant  to  the  Tine  Arts  Work'  Center  Sinnnter 
Program. 


Following  Proust:  Norman  Churches,  i 
Cathedrals  and  Paris  Paintings  I " 

By  Susan  Baker 

University  Press  of  New  England  ; c 

I 

Susan  Baker,  whose  Provincetown  Dogs  lately  af- 
forded such  a high-spirited  account  of  that  region’s  ' j 
personnel  (the  right  word,  to  be  sure,  in  the  case  j 
of  such  highly  individualized  portraits),  has  avoided 
the  terrible  trap  of  “illustrating  the  Search,”  or  even  | 
of  “portraying  Proust  & Company.”  For  no  one  is  u 
present  on  these  extensive  premises,  we  observe  j 
with  a certain  amazement,  no  salon  full  of  mon- 
sters, no  seascape  with  frieze  of  girls,  personne 
except  the  lone  persona  of  Proust  himself,  the  im-  . 
mediately  recognizable  mask  of  the  maker  “taken”  i 
at  various  moments  from  childhood  to  deathbed; 
indeed  a “system  of  moments,”  as  Bachelard  used 
to  call  it,  which  succeed  but  also  correspond  to  i 
each  other.  And  ever  here,  I must  correct  my  in-  | 
formation  of  this  promeneur  solitaire — it  is  not 
Proust  at  all  whom  we  recognize  and  whom  we 
love  (“Proust”  is  merely — merely! — the  name  of  an 
author  relegated  to  the  histories  of  literature  and 
subsequently  resuscitated,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  insolence  of  our  gossip) — rather  it  is  Marcel, 
that  singular  personage,  puer  senilis,  at  once  child 
and  adult,  “a  tottering  young  man  of  50,”  as  Colette 
is  here  quoted  as  having  called  him,  the  aspiring 
rather  than  the  accomplished  creator:  the  emitting 
site  (no  matter  what  else)  of  a sovereign  reflection  i 
on  the  world. 

How  astute  of  Susan  Baker  to  have  escaped  the  i (] 
trap  into  which  so  many  illustrators  of  Proust  (the 
alarming  caricatures  of  Philippe  Jullian  are  prob-  I - 
ably  the  first  to  flash  upon  “that  inward  eye”)  have  f- 
fallen.  This  artist  affords  herself,  and  us,  no  man- 
ner of  competition  with  Proust’s  dramatis  perso-  S 
nae  and  theatrical  circumstance;  she  concerns  her-  H 
self  rather,  and  precisely,  with  location,  the  genius  fi 
of  Marcel’s  place,  which  is  the  one  “subject”  the  kj 
painter  can  share  with  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  ot 
the  cineaste  (Marcel  Proust  had  seen,  to  my  knowl- ' ■■ 
edge,  but  two  movies  in  his  life,  but  photography  c 
was  his  passion,  one  may  say,  his  corrective  muse),  'i 
“Following  Proust”  is  a lonely  pursuit,  then,  and  a i 
succession  of  solitary  findings,  which  become,  as 
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the  French  tendentiously  call  them  and  as  Ms. 
Baker  registers  them,  trouvailles. 

But  if,  then,  her  tenantless  pictures  (for  the  most 
part,  no  one  is  there,  though  every  now  and  then 
( a frazzled  or  friendless  Marcel  is  incorporated  into 
^ the  rather  frowning  prospect)  are  not  illustrations, 
nor  even  what  Rimbaud  would  have  called  illumi- 
nations, what  is  it  that  Susan  Baker  has  wrought? 
It  is  my  contention  that  she  has  made  a sequence 
of  sacramental  objects  that  are  the  consequence 
of  certain  spiritual  exercises;  by  which  I mean  she 
has  done  Proust  the  honor  of  taking  him  seriously. 
For  In  Search  of  Lost  Time  is  not  only  a novel,  it  is 
a work  of  religious  exhortation  which  asserts  that 
the  reader,  the  true  reader,  can  redeem  his  life  by 
the  very  means  which  Marcel  has  discovered — 
often  quite  by  chance:  but  does  Proust,  any  more 
than  Freud,  believe  in  “accidents”?  There  is  a salu- 
tation which  this  most  unlikely  proselytizer  affords 
us  all”  go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  as  Susan  Baker 
acknowledges,  “I  decided  to  follow  Proust — just 
to  stand  where  he  stood.”  Ignatius  Loyola  could 
not  demand  more  of  his  catechumens. 

This  is  why,  I believe,  no  persons  are  here  ex- 
cept the  occasional  Proust-revenant;  the  artist  has 
submitted  to  the  spirit,  and  we  are  left  with,  or 
lifted  with  Susan  Baker’s  own  process  of  the  past 
recaptured.  She  is  not  illustrating  Proust,  she  has 
allowed  Proust  to  make  her  art  illustrious. 

i RICHARD  HOWARD  is  a yoet  and  translator  who 
I teaches  in  the  Writing  Division  of  the  School  of  the 
' Arts,  Cohitnbia  University. 


Greene  on  Capri 

by  Shirley  Hazzard 
Farrar,  Straus  cS2  Giroux 


Shirley  Idazzard,  the  novelist  {The  Transit  of  Venus, 
The  Bay  of  Noon),  ransacked  travel  books,  histories 
and  memoirs  for  nuggets  on  the  lure  of  Capri  to 
ballast  her  sketch,  her  carefully  considered  sketch 
of  the  late  Graham  Greene.  She  found  that  Flaubert 
visited  Capri,  as  did  Llenry  James,  D.  H.  Lawrence 
and  Rilke,  who  spent  a night  in  1907  looking  at 
“an  earth  of  moonlight,  of  moon  shadow”  from 
the  roof  of  his  rented  house.  Shortly  after,  the 
exiled  V.  I.  Lenin  arrived  there  as  the  guest  of 


Maxim  Gorki.  Did  the  intense,  detached  Rilke  per- 
haps jostle  Lenin  as  they  passed  on  the  ferry  from 
Naples?  Ivan  Bunin  was  also  Gorki’s  houseguest. 
His  famous  novella.  The  Gentleman  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  set  on  Capri.  Turgenev  made  three  visits 
and  said  his  feelings  for  the  island’s  beauty  “will 
remain  with  me  until  1 die.”  Joseph  Addison  came 
in  1701.  Norman  Douglas,  the  famous  classicist 
and  pedophile,  lived  there  for  years  and  is  buried 
in  the  non-Catholic  cemetery  under  a green  marble 
slab  on  which  a line  from  Horace  is  incised.  The 
earliest  pedophile  in  residence,  of  course,  was  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  who  had  his  lover-victims  cast 
from  the  pinnacle  of  Monte  Solaro,  the  massif  that 
dominates  the  island  and  where  the  ruins  of  his 
palace  still  crumble.  Hazzard’s  memoir  rustles 
with  this  sort  of  intertextuality,  a term  she  doubt- 
less despises.  Relishing  wit,  clarity  and  the  subtle- 
ties of  literary  influence,  and  quietly  loathing 
deconstruction  and  “the  wool  of  obsessive  theory,” 
Hazzard  is  a senior  acolyte  in  the  Jamesian  Fel- 
lowship, perhaps  a dean  in  this  now-dwindling 
college,  one  in  which  Greene  was  also  prominent. 
Her  memoir  is  gem-like,  brisk,  and  devoid  of  lan- 
guor. It  is  also  an  important  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  necessary  contradictions  of 
a major  writer,  an  alternately  warm  and  slightly 
acerbic,  feminist  memoir-arrow,  but  one  feathered 
with  forbearance. 

Like  Provincetown  and  Key  West,  Capri  (ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable)  has  long  been  haven  for 
eccentrics,  lovers,  exiles  and  writers,  those  seek- 
ing a terminal  city,  a retreat  or  place  to  make  a 
stand  with  the  sea  at  their  backs.  Greene  started 
coming  in  the  late  1940s — he  owned  a house,  II 
Rosaio,  there  for  over  40  years.  Shirley  Hazzard 
and  her  husband  Francis  Steegmuller,  the  Flaubert 
scholar,  hooked  up  with  Greene  and  his  mistress, 
Yvonne  Cloetta,  on  the  island  in  the  late  ’60s.  The 
foursome  enjoyed  dinners  and  walks  and  much 
excellent  and  old-fashioned  literary  talk  (Hazzard 
and  Greene  effortlessly  quoting  poetry)  whenever 
they  were  in  simultaneous  residence.  Hazzard  had 
countless  chances  to  observe  the  irascible,  charm- 
ing Greene,  a tortured  grande  personaggio,  as  the 
Gaprese  called  him,  in  whom  “suffering  was  the 
attestable  key  to  imaginative  existence,”  a constant 
“agitation  of  the  spirit”  providing  some  defense 
against  the  dreaded  acedia  of  boredom. 

Their  first  meeting  was  a Jamesian  encounter. 
Alone  with  her  crossword  puzzle  and  coffee  in  the 
Gran  Caffe  in  the  piazzetta  of  Capri  on  a wet  De- 
cember day,  Hazzard  observed  Greene  and  a friend 
lope  across  the  square  to  the  cafe  after  attending 
Mass  and  then  sit  nearby.  Greene  tries  and  fails  to 
remember  the  last  line  of  a love  poem  by  Robert 
Browning  called  “The  Lost  Mistress.”  Again  and 
again  he  quotes 

Tomorrow  we  meet  the  same,  then,  dearest? 

May  I take  your  hand  in  mine? 

Mere  friends  are  we — well,  friends  the  merest 

Keep  much  that  I resign 

And  then  the  concluding  verse 

Yet  I will  hut  say  what  mere  friends  say. 

Or  only  a thought  stronger; 

I will  hold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may — 
Here  he  comes  up  short.  Hazzard,  taking  her 
time,  retrieves  her  umbreUa,  pays  her  bill  and  walks 


to  the  door  by  Green’s  table,  slowing  down  long 
enough  to  say,  “The  line  is:  ‘Or  so  very  little 
longer.’” 

Greene  loved  poetry,  precision  with  a certain, 
non-pedantic  strains  of  literary  insight,  and  he 
opened  the  valves  of  his  attention,  regard  even, 
to  those  of  the  same  persuasion.  Hazzard  is  satu- 
rated in  literature,  and  that  night  when  she  and 
her  husband  (no  slouch  in  these  matters)  came  to 
their  table  at  a restaurant,  Greene  and  his  friend 
stood  up  to  greet  them.  “And  so  began,”  she  says, 
“our  years  of  seeing  Greene  on  Capri.”  Their  sea- 
sonal meetings  continued  until  the  late  ’80s 
(Greene  died  in  April  1991),  and  along  the  way 
Hazzard  treasured  up  a dozen  or  more  crisp  an- 
ecdotes which  coalesce  in  this  volume  into  a por- 
trait of  the  artist  “unhallowed  and  unmellowed," 
one  who  “regularly  invited  you  to  step  on  a rug, 
which  he  would  then  pull  out  from  under.”  He 
hated  peace  and  quiet — except  when  he  was  writ- 
ing— and  loved  singularity  and  the  unexpected. 
“Agape,”  she  says,  “was  his  idea  of  hell.” 

The  memoir  form  is  tremendously  flexible, 
looser  and  baggier,  in  some  ways  than  the  novel. 
It  allows  Hazzard  the  freedom  to  mix  and  match 
the  history  of  Capri,  anecdotes  about  its  famous 
visitors,  especially  writers,  natural  description, 
poetry  snippets,  asides  on  the  literary  life  and  a 
bundle  of  sweet-sour  remembrances  of  Greene. 
LJnlike  biography,  the  memoir  requires  no  final, 
summative  or  (often)  forced  character  analysis.  Just 
slants  of  insight,  casually  dressed.  But  let  me  be 
clear:  Hazzard  has  a well-rubbed  purpose  for  her 
memoir.  What  she  is  really  up  to  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  puzzle  of  Graham  Greene,  with  evi- 
dence enough  (but  not  a footnote!)  to  push  read- 
ers to  any  one  of  the  cardinal  compass  points  of 
interpretation.  Take  your  pick.  There  is  the  ascetic 
Greene,  scornful  of  all  possessions  save  books;  the 
frugal  Greene,  leaving  dinner  early  to  take  the  bus 
and  avoid  a taxi  fare;  Greene  the  generous  friend, 
providing  support  to  writers  such  as  R.  K.  Narayan 
and  Elizabeth  Bowen — the  latter’s  checks  always 
accompanied  by  a few  bottles  of  red  wine  to  “take 
the  edge  off  cold  charity,”  as  she  put  it. 

We  also  meet  the  world-weary  Greene,  seek- 
ing diversion  and  fomenting  trouble,  “but  only  on 
his  terms”;  Greene  the  pilgrim-adventurer,  wan- 
dering from  continent  to  continent,  war  zone  to 
famine  zone,  trying  to  forget  the  great  love  of  his 
life.  Lady  Gatherine  Walston,  who  appears  as  Sara 
Miles  in  one  of  his  three  great  novels.  The  End  of 
the  Affair  (the  other  two,  according  to  Hazzard, 
are  The  Power  and  the  Glory  and  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter);  Greene  the  professional,  producing  350 
words  a day  and  always  meeting  deadlines; 
Greene  the  “Catholic  agnostic,”  who  attends  Mass 
but  has  not  gone  to  Confession  in  20  years  and 
has  a complex,  Emily  Dickinson-like  relationship 
to  God,  arguing,  remonstrating  and  negotiating 
with  the  deity;  and,  notably,  Greene  the  sexist, 
although  Hazzard,  characteristically,  eschews  the 
term.  Instead,  she  says,  “in  one  respect — his  atti- 
tudes toward  woman — he  remained  rooted,  as 
man  and  writer,  in  his  early  decades.”  His  fictional 
women — Sara  Miles  is  the  great  exception — are 
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Capri  has  lonp  been  haven  for 
eccentrics,  lovers,  exiles  and  writers, 
those  scckin^j  a terminal  eitv,  a retreat 
or  place  to  make  a stand  with  the  sea 
at  their  backs. 


tough,  beautiful,  devoted  to  their  men  and  “sexu- 
ally disposable.”  Hazzard  returns  to  Greene’s  rela- 
tions with  women  a few  times  in  the  narrative  to 
skewer  him,  but  gently.  But  she  is  not  one  to  ban- 
ish Greene  to  the  outer  darkness — as  more  stri- 
dent feminists  would — for  his  shortcomings  with 
women.  Living  the  kind  of  life  that  he  did,  being 
temperamentally  obliged  to  zoom  about  the  globe 
to  gather  his  material  in  the  most  unfashionable 
places,  never  cultivating  anyone  for  their  wealth 
or  power,  Greene  developed  an  “incomparable  re- 
lentless freedom  in  his  heart"  (to  borrow  Nomian 
Mailer’s  line  on  Henry  Miller), 

So  while  Hazzard  is  not  loathe  to  reveal  Greene 
at  his  most  unattractive,  to  show  him  lashing  out 
at  whoever  was  handy,  even  friends  (especially 
friends),  ready  to  hurt  before  he  could  be  hurt,  she 
usually  offers  a saving  qualification  on  the  next 
page,  a compensatory  account  of  hard-won  self- 
knowledge  or  unheralded  generosity.  Throughout 
she  refers  to  his  “blue,  extraordinary  eyes,”  the  eyes 
of  a demon:  “In  the  demon  rages,  the  eyes  would 
glare  out,  accusatory,  engorged  with  fluid  resent- 
ment. From  under  frizzy  white  brows,  the  eye- 
sockets  appeared  then  to  deepen,  the  eyeballs  to 
protrude  with  a playground  will  to  hurt,  humili- 
ate, ridicule.  At  those  awful  moments,  Graham 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  Thomas  Mitchell  play- 
ing Scarlet’s  demented  father.” 

As  a spindly  adolescent  Greene  was  tomiented 
by  a couple  of  public  school  contemporaries,  clever 
sadists.  It  took  many  adventures  and  achievements 
for  him  to  rebuild  his  self-confidence.  The  war  and 
his  dangerous  intelligence  work  were  factors  here, 
as  were  his  literary  successes  before  and  after.  But 
success  made  him  willful.  It  is  possible  that,  like 
many  a tortured  youth,  Greene  over  time  re-wired 
the  amiature  of  his  personality  and  developed  an- 
gry reflexes  in  reaction  to  his  early  humiliations. 
“More  than  most  people,”  she  says,  “he  did  not 
care  to  be  thwarted.”  Hazzard’s  portrait  of  this 
“unappeasable,  unquiet  spirit”  will  persist  in  liter- 
ary memory  for  more  than  a very  little  longer  than 
is  usual.  She  has  burnished  the  memoir  fomi, 

/.  /I  IICHAEL  LENNON  edited  three  volumes  by  or 
about  Norman  Mailer  in  the  1980s,  including 
Mailer’s  Pontifications  (I98Z).  He  recently  retired 
as  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  at  Wilkes 
University,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA,  where  he  remains 
Professor  of  English.  An  excerpt  from  his  new  book 
(with  his  wife  Donna  Pedro  Lennon),  Nomian 
Mailer:  Works  and  Days,  appeared  in  last  year's 
Provincetown  Arts.  He  serves  as  Mailer's  archivist 
and  as  one  of  his  literary  executors.  The  Lennous 
reside  part-year  in  Provincetown. 
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David  X.  Young's  Jazz  Loft:  1954- 
1965,  The  History  and  Lost 
Recordings 

Jazz  A lagttet  Records 

This  double  CD  set  is  a microcosm  of  what  went 
on  at  82 1 Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  during  a de- 
cade of  furtive  musical  (and  otherwise)  creativity. 
The  compilation,  recorded  by  painter  and  jazz  lover 
David  X.  Young  in  his  $120  a month  three-floor 
illegal  loft  in  Manhattan's  Flower  District,  has  vi- 
brancy uncommon  in  much  of  today’s  music.  The 
creative  fire  being  pumped  through  the  sound 
waves  somehow  retains  a Zen-like  balance  of  ten- 
sion and  equanimity. 

I decided  to  seek  Young  out  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  creative  energy  that  seemed 
to  flow  from  the  four  walls  of  his  Manhattan  loft. 
On  any  given  night,  and  into  the  morning’s  wee 
hours.  Bill  Evans,  Sonny  Rollins,  Lee  Morgan,  or 
Stan  Getz  might  drop  by  for  a lengthy  jam  ses- 
sion. Thelonius  Monk  and  pianist  and  composer 
Hall  Overton  spent  hours  on  end  there,  rehears- 
ing for  their  Town  Hall,  Lincoln  Center,  and 
Carnegie  Hall  concerts.  And  it  was  there  that  Miles 
Davis,  Charles  Mingus,  and  Teddy  Charles  refined 
what  would  become  the  album  Blue  Moods.  In 
the  booklet  accompanying  the  discs  are  essays  by 
the  Loft’s  surviving  members  that  describe  Young 
as  “chief  modulator”  of  the  scene.  According  to 
Bob  Brookmeyer,  “the  whole  thing  worked  be- 
cause of  Dave.  His  work  and  most  importandy  his 
benevolent  persona  made  it  happen.” 

On  entering  Young’s  current  studio/living  space 
on  Canal  Street  in  SoHo,  I’m  struck  by  its  insular 
feel.  It’s  coziness.  He  seems  almost  burrowed  in, 
tucked  away  from  the  outside  world.  It’s  pretty 
much  the  opposite  of  what  I’d  imagined  the  Sixth 
Avenue  loft  of  the  old  days  to  be,  but  the  spirit  of 
his  passion  seems  to  remain  intact.  Music  cassettes 
and  CDs  line  the  shelves.  In  block  letters  above 
the  proscenium  to  his  studio  are  the  quotes,  “That 
which  is  hardest  to  see  is  that  which  is  right  in 
front  of  you”  and  “Think  slow,  act  fast.”  And  on 
display  are  some  recent  nudes  in  watercolor  for 
which  he  brings  in  a model  once  a week.  Along 
the  back  wall  hangs  a series  of  works  on  canvas  in 
charcoal.  “I  call  those  boxes  of  jazz.  They're  my 
free  improvisation.  They  become  whatever  they 
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want  to  become.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “jazz  is  con- 
genial to  my  central  nervous  system.  I always  lis- 
ten to  it  when  I paint,  and  I’ve  always  used  its 
principles  in  my  own  work.” 
if  Born  in  Eastham  on  Cape  Cod,  Young  at- 
' tempted  to  escape  “the  rectangularities”  of  mid- 
Cape  life  by  dividing  his  time  between  Boston, 
where  he  attended  Mass  College  of  Art,  and 
Provincetown,  where  he  met,  studied  with,  and 
“received  free  criticism  from”  Hans  Hofmann.  Al- 
though his  forays  between  the  city  and  the  Cape 
were  enriching  while  in  school,  once  he  graduated 
he  quickly  became  bored  with  New  England’s  lack 
of  cutting-edge  creativity.  So  in  the  fall  of  ’53  he 
threw  his  diploma  into  the  Charles  River  and 
moved  to  New  York  City. 

He  began  exploring  the  Cedar  Bar  philosophy 
of  Abstract  Expressionism  by  hanging  out  with  its 
advocates  in  their  West  Village  haunt.  Still,  he  felt 
stronger  affinity  for  jazz  musicians,  whose  “lively 
imaginations  and  sense  of  wonder  I sought  and 
needed.”  So  when  Prestige  Records  commissioned 
him  to  design  record  jackets,  Young  skated  into 
the  inner  circle  of  the  day’s  jazz  elite.  He  installed 
two  pianos  in  his  over-sized  studio,  rented  the 
downstairs  floor  to  Hall  Overton,  and  the  place 
quickly  became  a Mecca  for  experimentation  and 
improvisation.  According  to  Young,  “If  you  could 
play  it,  or  dig  it,  you  could  become  part  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  didn’t  matter  what  age  you  were,  what  race 
you  were.  There  were  no  restrictions.”  Young  ad- 
hered to  that  philosophy  by  never  locking  his  door 
and  a venue  developed  where  musicians  could 
come  knowing  they  would  be  free  from  the  re- 
strictions of  recording  studios,  rented  rehearsal 
halls,  and  public  gigs. 

The  space  housed  the  kinds  of  bohemian  gath- 
erings one  would  imagine  taking  place  in  the  New 
York  of  the  late  ’50  and  early  ’60s.  Free  love,  drug 
experimentation,  and  idea  swapping  were  all  a part 
of  the  scene,  but  what  mattered  most  was  the 
music.  Attendees,  including  Salvatore  Dali, 
Norman  Mailer,  and  Willem  de  Kooning,  would 
stop  by  to  witness  whatever  free-form  exchange 
the  evening  had  in  store.  At  a time  when  America 
was  setding  into  post-war  complacency,  complete 
with  the  advent  of  television  to  keep  it’s  families 
at  home  in  their  living  rooms,  those  on  society’s 
outer  fringes  were  hungry  for  an  alternative,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  New  York  jazz  scene,  the  Loft 
was  for  the  moment  the  center  of  the  universe. 
With  the  comforting  touches  of  a few  couches 
under  bare  light  bulbs,  Young  created  a kind  of 
sanctuary. 

Industrious  as  he  was,  Young  put  down  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  these  jams  for  posterity  with  his 
Webcor  recorder.  Jazz  Magnet  compiled  the  choic- 
est of  these  and  released  two  CDs  that  document 
the  hey-day  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Sixth 
Avenue  Loft.  Although  selections  span  the  decade, 
they  are  mostly  culled  from  a marathon  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  1959.  The  musicians  on  these  particu- 
lar sessions  include  tenor  saxophonist  Zoot  Sims, 
baritone  player  Pepper  Adams,  pianist  Mose 
Allison,  and  guitarist  Jim  Hall.  The  aforementioned 
“bigger  names”  are  not  included  due  to  contrac- 
tual constraints,  but  the  spirit  of  the  era  and  its 
collective  consciousness  is  conveyed  with  fervor. 


There  is  a feeling  of  inspiration  and  a kind  of 
comradety-inspired  confidence  that  shines  through 
on  each  of  the  tracks.  And  some  of  the  between- 
session  banter  and  loose  drunken  riffing  have  been 
preserved  as  well,  at  times  maldng  you  feel  like 
you’re  in  the  smoke-filled,  gin-smelling  room. 

The  playing,  though  mostly  mainstream  or 
straightahead,  is  a sublime  sort  of  organic.  CD  1 
ends  with  a 16  minute  trading  off  session  in 
“Stompin’  At  The  Savoy”  with  Sims  and  Adams 
weaving  in  and  out  of  Bill  Takas’  bass  lines  and 
Jerry  Segal’s  rhythmic  drum  patterns.  Lengthy  ren- 
ditions of  such  standards  as  Duke  Ellington’s  “It 
Don’t  Mean  a Thing”  and  Rogers  and  Hart’s  “This 
Can’t  Be  Love”  are  sprawling,  but  the  quality  of 
musicianship  is  such  that  the  extended  improvis- 
ing is  never  a disappointment.  According  to  Young, 
“something  would  just  take  over.  And  it’s  some- 
thing that  can’t  be  planned  or  created  or  performed 
nicely  at  Lincoln  Center,  it  just  happens.”  The 
musicians  feed  off  of  one  another’s  lack  of  inhibi- 
tion and  the  results  are  magical.  With  just  over  two 
hours  of  music  here,  1 found  myself  wondering 
what  has  yet  to  be  transcribed. 

In  addition  to  the  spirited  and  at  times  hilari- 
ous essays  (“Charlie  Mingus  and  I enjoyed  several 
mild  orgies  with  band  chicks  in  various  places,” 
recalls  Teddy  Charles)  written  by  Young  and  other 
Loft  alumni,  the  discs’  accompanying  booklet  con- 
tains vintage  photographs,  prints  of  Young’s  paint- 
ings, and  an  introduction  to  the  era  by  jazz  critic 
Howard  Mandel. 

TRAVIS  DRAGESET  interviewed  Neal  Siigarmaii 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Originals:  American  Women  Artists 
(revised  and  expanded) 

By  Eleanor  Munro 
Simon  and  Schuster 

After  20  years,  Eleanor  Munro  has  updated  her 
classic  1979  Originals:  Aniericait  Women  Anists.  The 
present  edition  includes  a new  introduction,  pro- 
cedural notes,  afterward,  and  four  new  artists: 
Maya  Lin,  Kiki  Smith,  Julie  Taymor,  and  Janet 
Saad-Cook.  The  book  now  charts  the  complex 
course  of  women  artists  across  a century.  Her  ad- 
ditions assess  the  position  of  women  in  the  con- 
temporary art  world,  where,  after  two  decades, 
women  have  garnered  wider  gallery  and  museum 
representation.  Munro  employs  the  intimate  form 
of  the  interview  to  present  these  artists  in  their 
own  words,  allowing  their  personalities,  lives,  and 
visions  to  reveal  themselves.  Her  “great  surprise” 
was  “how  much  vivid  life  experience  had  been 
remembered  by  the  women  1 interviewed,  then 
transfomted  into  the  structure  of  their  work.” 

I first  encountered  Munro ’s  Originals  as  a sopho- 
more in  1994  in  a class  taught  by  Thalia  Guama- 
Peterson  called  “Women  Artists  in  America.”  She 
asked  the  class  to  write  down  10  male  artists.  We 
grabbed  our  pens  to  jot  down  the  top  ten.  She 
asked  us  for  10  female  artists.  A moan  of  embar- 
rassment could  be  heard  (“Cassatt  uh,  O’Keeffe”) 
as  students  scrambled  to  recall  a few  women  art- 
ists for  their  list.  Even  though  1 had  been  raised  in 
the  household  of  a woman  artist,  Alice  Neel, 
struggled  to  complete  the  list.  The  moment  I 
opened  Originals,  I couldn’t  put  it  down:  Louise 
Nevelson,  Faith  Ringgold,  Louise  Bourgeois,  Lee 
Krasner,  Mary  Frank,  Jennifer  Bartlett,  Eleanor 
An  tin — one  fascinating  life  after  another.  Over  the 
years  1 have  reread  sections  as  a source  of  inspira- 
tion for  my  own  work. 


Originals  is  one  of  the  best  sources  for  the  his-  | 
tory  of  women  artists  in  America  because  it  fo-  i 
cuses  on  the  artists’  words  and  does  not  use  the 
overly  speculative  jargon  glutting  a lot  of  art  criti- 
cism. In  its  present  incarnation,  it  stands  as  both  a 
timepiece  and  a chart  of  the  shifts  in  the  produc- 
tion and  reception  of  women  artists.  Monro  di- 
vides her  book  into  sections,  which  she  calls 
“waves,”  from  the  early  20th  century  to  the  con- 
temporary moment.  The  mysterious  life  of  Mary 
Cassatt  opens  the  book,  followed  by  Munro ’s  first 
interview  with  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  beautifully  evok-  | 
ing  her  New  Mexico  estate.  Munro  sustains  this 
acute  attention  to  environment  throughout,  fully 
immersing  the  reader  into  each  artist’s  space. 

Covering  a wide  spectrum  of  artists  working 
in  different  mediums — performance,  painting,  ^ 
sculptor,  installation,  set  design,  costume  design — | 

-Munro  pursues  a common  theme:  an  artist’s  j 
choice  of  materials  and  subject  matter  often  corre- 
sponds with  her  childhood  experience  and  expo-  ^ 
sure.  While  some  recent  artists  tend  to  resist 
Munro’s  biographical  and  psychological  brand  of  j 
art  criticism,  she  still  traces  certain  affinities  be-  j 
tween  life  experience  and  art  practice.  Despite  their  j ’ 
less  autobiographical  tenor,  1 found  the  recent  in-  j ‘ 
terviews  fascinating.  Maya  Lin  states  that  she  grew  1 1 
up  in  a family  that  supported  her  endeavors  as  an  r 
architect  and  sculptor  and  believed  that“women  * 
can  do  whatever  they  want”  and  that  “girls  could  j * 
do  whatever  boys  do.”  Maya  Lin  was  exposed  to  j ‘ 
the  creative  process  at  an  early  age  by  going  to  her  ‘ 
father’s  ceramics  studio  and  watching  him  work  ^ 
with  clay.  * 

In  the  passage  of  time  some  of  the  artists  fea- 
tured in  the  first  chapters  have  died,  but  they  have  i ^ 
left  their  art  and  words  to  inspire  us.  Although  my  , ’ 
grandmother  Alice  Neel  died  when  I was  10,  the  ' * 
stories  printed  in  her  interview  are  very  familiar.  i • 
Alice  was  very  open  and  told  the  family  stories  of  i • 
the  people  who  sat  for  her  and  the  tragic  and  funny  : ' 
events  of  her  life — notliing  was  edited  for  anybody!  ' 

According  to  my  mother,  Alice  was  very  impressed  ^ 
with  Munro’s  interviewing  skills  and  her  ability  to  : 
investigate  beneath  the  surface.  Munro’s  back-  • 
ground  in  art  history,  her  years  of  writing  experi-  ' 
ence,  and  genuine  passion  for  the  subject  matter  ' 
enabled  her  to  obtain  thorough,  insightful,  and  * 
original  interviews.  Alice  liked  the  fact  that  Munro  f 
was  analytical,  methodical,  and  probing,  not  emo-  § 
tional  and  “sappy.”  She  also  thought  the  premise  ' 
of  Munro’s  book  was  much  like  her  own  project:  ■ 

by  portraying  an  individual  artist’s  development  ^ 
within  a collection  of  other  women  artist’s  biogra-  li 
phies,  one  could  draw  a map  of  the  history  of  t 
women  artists  working  in  the  20th  century.  As  I' 
Alice  Neel  states  in  her  interview:  “I’ll  tell  you  what  ^ 
you  can  see  [in  the  faces  of  sitters].  Their  inherit-  ^ 
ance,  their  class,  their  profession.  Their  feelings,  ^ 
their  intellect.  All  that’s  happened  to  them.  I like  ' 
to  think,  too,  that  I have  reflected  the  Spirit  of  the  ^ 
Age.  I have  painted  faces  of  the  '50s,  the  ’60s,  the 
'70s.  Each  of  those  decades  is  so  completely  dif-  ’ 
ferent.”  “ 

V 

VICTORIA  NEEL  was  a fminting  fellow  tins  year  at  f 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provineetown.  * 
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Meaning:  An  Anthology  of  Artists' 
Writings,  Theory,  and  Criticism 

Edited  by  Susan  Bee  and  Mira  Schor 
Duke  University  Press 

Anyone  around  the  New  York  art  world  in  the  late 
’80s/early  '90s  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
magazine,  Meaning,  whose  very  name  came  about 
in  response  to  the  lack  of  “meaning"  in  most  art 
publications  and  art  discussions  of  the  time.  [The 
slashes  separating  the  letters  were  a device  adopted 
from  the  Language  Poets,  with  whom  the  editors 
shared  an  aesthetic  kinship.]  The  over-heated,  ri- 
otously materialistic  art  world  of  the  late  ’80s  pro- 
duced the  last  generation  of  super-stars — Salle, 
Fischl,  and  Schnabel — and  young  painters  and 
sculptors  considered  commercial  success  their  due. 
Meaning,  founded  by  Mira  Schor  and  Susan  Bee, 
friends,  feminists,  and  artists,  cut  through  this  hys- 
teria and  created  a space  where  intelligent  discus- 
sion could  take  place,  keeping  hype  at  bay  with 
thoughtful  artists  reflecting  on  the  reality  of  life  in 
the  art  world.  Where  else  could  one  find  a serious 
discussion  on  art  and  motherhood,  on  aging  and 
women  artists,  on  the  resemblance  of  a baseball 
diamond  to  the  landscape  of  the  female  body? 

Meaning  was  not  the  only  voice  reacting  to 
the  '80s  commodification  of  art  and  the 
marginalizing  of  work  by  women  and  people  of 
color.  The  Guerrilla  Girls  were  active  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  plastering  city  walls  with 
posters,  pointing  fingers  and  naming  names  of 
galleries,  critics,  museums  that  did  not  show  or 
review  women  artists  or  artists  of  color.  The  femi- 
nist magazine  Heresies  was  still  active.  While  the 
kind  of  revelatory  statistics  the  Guerrilla  Girls  pub- 
lished have  since  become  part  of  mainstream  dis- 
course, the  impact  of  those  initial  posters  is  no 
longer  with  us,  and  the  times  are  not  ripe  with 
the  feminist  fervor  that  produced  a magazine  such 
as  Heresies.  With  the  present  anthology  we  re- 
turn to  the  texture  of  the  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
concerns  of  that  period;  more,  we  are  given  a fresh 
framework  to  consider  issues  relevant  today. 

Have  the  times  changed  since  the  years  during 
which  Meaning  was  published?  Once  again  we  have 
a Bush  for  president.  Again  there  is  enormous 
wealth  while  millions  suffer  in  poverty.  Again  there 
is  a plunge  into  reactionary  attacks  on  abortion, 
affirmative  action,  gay  rights,  the  environment,  and 
even  the  needs  of  children.  In  just  such  a climate. 


activism  may  and  must  prosper.  As  rights  are  re- 
moved, people  of  the  left,  civil  rights  activists,  gay 
activists,  and  feminists  are  challenged  to  act.  These 
essays  teach  us  how  we  can  use  those  strategies 
to  counter  today’s  repression. 

The  anthology  is  divided  into  five  sections,  each 
focusing  on  a general  topic:  Feminism  and  Art;  The 
Politics  of  Meaning  and  Representation;  Artists’ 
Musings;  Artists  in  Perspective;  and  selections  from 
a number  of  forums,  ranging  from  Authenticity  and 
Meaning  in  Art  to  Motherhood.  In  each  section 
we  hear  an  intriguing  assortment  of  artist’s  voices. 
The  best  way  to  enter  the  book  is  through  brows- 
ing. Reading  this  way,  with  some  essays  taken  out 
of  their  original  context,  both  refreshes,  and  helps 
make  connections  that  might  not  have  happened 
so  readily. 

As  a new  mother  and  an  artist,  I went  directly 
to  the  forum  entitled.  On  Motherhood,  Art,  and 
Apple  Pie.  There  I found  my  own  experiences  nur- 
tured and  confirmed,  noting,  for  instance,  how 
being  a mother  introduced  Ellen  Lanyon  to  the 
world  of  flora  and  fauna,  rapidly  focussing  her 
work,  just  as  my  experience  with  my  daughter  has 
brought  new  influences  into  my  painting.  It  is 
disheartening  to  read  of  the  number  of  women/ 
artist/mothers  who  experienced  discrimination  as 
mothers  at  the  hands  of  dealers  and  collectors,  hid- 
ing their  children  during  studio  visits,  not  taking 
them  to  openings.  I wonder  if  this  practice  will 
continue  in  our  post-feminist  era — to  be  a thorn 
to  yet  another  generation  of  artist/mothers  or 
whether  it  has  become  a part  of  history?  This  in- 
formal forum  is  particularly  accessible,  simmering 
with  the  flavor  and  resonance  of  old-fashioned 
consciousness  raising — ”Oh,  you  felt  that  way, 
too!” 

A wonderful,  oddball  essence  permeates  the 
section  called  Musings,  salted  as  it  is  with  such 
delicious  tidbits  as  Susan  Bee’s  litany  of  odious  (and 
real)  comments  from  studio  visitors  and  Vanalyne 
Green’s  ode  to  “Mother  Baseball’’  in  which  she 
compares  the  baseball  field  to  the  female  body  (a 
man  with  a club  faces  a man  with  a rock  and  the 
batter  is  born  when  he  steps  up  to  home  plate,  a 
white  surface  in  the  shape  of  a house).  Tom 
Knechtel  compares  artists’  finding  their  bearing  in 
the  art  world  to  bats’  orienting  themselves  by 
bouncing  their  shrieks  off  walls,  and  Ann  McCoy 
links  the  death  of  her  “moon  goddess”  rabbit  to 
the  antics  of  a dismissive,  animal-phobic  art  critic. 
Most  luminous  was  David  Reed’s  essay,  “Media 
Baptisms,”  in  which  he  describes  how  his  experi- 
ence of  “the  uncanny”  in  the  desert  seeped  into 
his  own  work  (“The  desert  seemed  internally  fa- 
miliar from  the  dreams  of  surrealism”). 

More  theoretical  essays  abound  in  the  sections. 
Feminism  and  Art  and  The  Politics  of  Meaning  and 
Representation.  Mira  Schor's  “Appropriated  Sexu- 
ality,” a critique  of  the  work  of  David  Salle,  was 
written  in  1986  when  Salle’s  star  glittered  brightly 
in  the  New  York  art  world.  Schor  could  not  find  a 
publisher  for  her  provocative  piece.  This  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  first  issue  oi  Meaning  where  the  dar- 
ing article  would  find  a home.  Schor  writes  of  the 
complicity  of  critics  who  recognized  but  forgave 
Salle’s  crude  misogyny,  finding  it  insignificant  com- 
pared to  trendy  art  historical  and  post-modernist 
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readings.  Schor  complains  of  critics  openly 
“succumb  [ing]  to  the  cult  of  the  artist  as  magical 
misogynist”  as  Salle  capitalized  on  work  that  sav- 
aged women.  Schor  links  Salle’s  humiliation  of 
women  to  the  impotent  sadism  inherent  in  work, 
such  as  Salle’s,  that  withholds  meaning. 

How  does  this  critique  hold  up  now  in  2001? 
Has  the  bad  boy  grown  up?  Salle’s  star  has  dimmed 
significantly  since  the  ’80s,  his  work  no  longer  on 
the  minds  of  younger  artists.  His  recent  Gagosian 
show  lacked  female  nudes  to  mistreat.  Instead  we 
are  treated  to  a series  of  large  canvases,  “Pastorals,” 
each  depicting  a bucolic  scene  of  a young  Rococo 
couple  sitting  by  a riverbank.  The  male  of  the 
couple  hoists  a freshly  caught  fish  into  the  air  as 
the  young  maiden  shyly  recoils.  Insets  into  the  large 
canvas  are  smaller  canvases  of  lemons,  artichokes, 
napkins,  roses,  and  a basket.  Salle  reprises  his  fa- 
miliar layering  technique  stenciling  fish  and  a gui- 
tar onto  the  larger  canvas.  What  does  it  all  mean? 
The  lemons  are  painted  as  small  yellow  “tits”;  the 
lady  seems  to  recoil  from  the  fish,  her  own  “smell.” 
The  paintings  still  refuse  to  yield  meaning,  but  the 
smartness  and  brashness  of  the  early  Salle  is  gone. 
The  paintings  are  bland.  Salle’s  misogyny  is  now 
revealed  in  the  blank  stare  of  the  clothed  maiden 
rather  than  in  grotesque  posturing.  The  bad  boy 
has  not  grown  up;  he’s  just  grown  older.  Schor’s 
critique  continues  to  give  us  an  entry  and  context 
with  which  to  see  his  work. 

Other  pieces  in  the  Feminism  and  Art  section 
help  us  to  think  hard  about  the  feminism  of  then 
and  its  conditions  for  today.  Laura  Cottingham’s 
disturbing  1993  essay,  “Just  a Sketch,”  paints  a 
bleak  picture  of  feminism’s  future.  Defining  femi- 
nism as  “any  activity,  thought,  or  deed,  which  as- 
sumes both  that  male  supremacy  exists  and  that  it 
must  be  dismanded,”  Cottingham  asks  the  ques- 
tion, ”How  does  feminism  advance  within  a soci- 
ety defined  by  its  belief  in  and  maintenance  of 
women’s  subordination?”  Tracing  the  progressive 
shift  from  “feminist”  to  “women”  to  “gender”  stud- 
ies in  the  university  as  a movement  away  from 
women  as  the  real  focus  of  feminism,  Cottingham 
sees  a similar  phenomenon  in  the  art  world  where 
white  middle-class  “feminists”  ignore  or  pay  only 
lip  service  to  the  work  of  the  true  pioneering  femi- 
nist artists. 

Joanna  Drucker  sounds  this  theme  in  her  es- 
say, "Visual  Pleasure,”  as  she  writes  about  early 
feminist  artists  who  do  not  receive  the  legitimacy 
they  deserve  because  they  are  left  out  of  the  theo- 
retical discourse.  For  Drucker,  the  only  women 
artists  who  succeed  in  the  mainstream  are  those 
farthest  from  engagement  with  tactile  material. 
These  artists  appropriate,  use  text,  and  photogra- 
phy, divorcing  themselves  from  the  art  of  tactile 
and  “visual  pleasure”  which  remains  the  sole  do- 
main of  male  artists. 

Essays  by  Maureen  Connor,  Lucio  Pozzi,  and 
Faith  Wilding  are  more  hopeful,  revealing  strate- 
gies to  get  out  of  the  box  of  appropriation.  Connor 
argues  that  while  “appropriation  is  valued  as  a chal- 
lenge to  convention,  it  actually  further  erodes  our 
freedom  to  explore”  and  values  experimentation 
and  the  unpredictable,  reminding  us  of  David 
Reed’s  search  for  the  uncanny  in  art.  Lucio  Pozzi’s 


, This  hook  should  be  required 
. readiiuj  in  MhA  proqrums 
. across  the  countn  jor  both  men 
and  women. 


essay,  “12  Questions  of  Art,”  encourages  play  in 
art,  the  search  for  the  ineffable,  and  warns  against  \ 
becoming  entrapped  by  intentions.  He  deplores  ^ 
the  “Academy  of  Transgression,”  agenda  art, 
which,  once  embraced  by  “consumer  orthodoxy,”  ^ 
becomes  fashionable.  Pozzi  does  not  favor  the  f 
hand-made  over  the  machine-made  in  art;  it  is  the  i 
spirit  in  which  the  art  is  made  which  is  vital.  Wild- 
ing sounds  a similar  theme  in  her  piece  “Monstrous  j ^ 
Domesticity,”  her  review  of  the  Bronx  Museum 
show,  “Division  of  Labor;  ‘Women’s  Work’  in  Con-  ^ 
temporary  Art.”  In  her  lengthy  essay.  Wilding  [ ” 
writes  of  early  feminists’  “domestic  art,”  made  from  * 

quilting  and  sewing  and  ironing,  and  the  later  ap-  ' 
propriation  of  these  strategies  by  male  artists,  who  j i 
fetishized  and  sentimentalized  them  in  the  pro-  j ^ 
cess.  Wilding  argues  for  finding  a way  to  combine  * 

“the  handmade  and  the  machine  made”  as  a way  - ^ 
forward.  i ' 

Deborah  Kass  reminds  us  of  the  constant  need  , ' 
for  representations  of  other’s  experience  in  “A  ' “ 
Conversation  on  Lesbian  Subjectivity  and  Paint-  | 
ing”  and  Joanna  Frueh  in  “Aesthetic  and  Postmeno-  j ' 
pausal  Pleasures”  insists  that  “the  postmenopausal  ^ 
body  deserves  cultural  resurrection  as  a site  of  love  ; ' 
and  pleasure”  instead  of  being  seen  as  “the  tomb  < 

of  man’s  desire.”  These  ideas  have  not  lost  their  ^ 

timeliness,  in  fact  seem  strangely  radical  in  W’s  ' 

era.  And  that  1 believe  is  the  ultimate  importance  * 

of  this  anthology,  to  remind  us  of  our  history  and  * 

to  inform  the  young  of  where  we  are  and  where  ' 

we  need  to  be.  The  essential  questions  are  raised:  ' 

how  art  is  practiced,  by  whom,  for  whom.  The  ^ ( 
central  and  ongoing  issues  of  “relations  of  gender  s 

and  power,  criticism  and  practice,  individual  artist  * 

and  social  practice”  (from  Joanna  Drucker’s  excel-  * 

lent  introduction)  are  addressed.  * 

This  book  should  be  required  reading  in  MFA  j 
programs  across  the  country  for  both  men  and  ‘ 
women.  It  is  a book  that  sustains  artists,  its  ideas  • 
reaching  to  the  core  of  how  people  become  art-  I ( 
ists,  why  they  keep  going,  and  who  they  are.  It  is  * 
not  about  strategies  for  success,  but  it  is  about  strat-  S 

egies  for  staying  alive,  open,  and  resourceful  as  an  ! s 
artist.  To  see  one’s  own  thinking  reflected  in  the  j 1 
thoughts  of  others,  or  to  be  provoked  into  new  ' 
ways  of  seeing,  is  what  we  hope  for  when  we  read.  1 
This  meaningful  anthology  brings  us  fresh  ways 
of  looking  at  the  tough,  persistent,  and  perplexing  i 

problems  inherent  in  artistic  production  and  theory.  i 

« 

1 

CHRISTINA  SCHLESINGER  is  an  artist  who  1 

teaches  at  the  Ross  School  in  East  HainiHon.  Her  \ i 

review  of  Candv  Jernigan  appeared  last  year  in  I ( 
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HOW  MANY  DIE.  A novel. 

University  Press  of  New  England. 

OBSIDIAN:  An  Epic  Tale  of 
Provincetown. 

Arts  End  Boohs. 
by  R.D.  Skillings. 

For  27  years  R.D.  Skillings  has  beguiled  and  en- 
tranced readers  with  his  brisk,  compelling,  harsh 
and  yet  dream-like  stories  of  Provincetown,  first 
with  Alternative  Lives  (1974),  then  P-town  Stories 
(1980),  In  a ALnrderons  Time  (1984,  and,  most  re- 
cently, Vidtere  the  Time  Goes  (1999).  Some  of  these 
stories  are  so  powerfully  short  they  can  drop  you 
off  a cliff.  But  now,  in  quick  succession,  Skillings 
delivers  a novella  of  epic  proportions  and  a breath- 
takingly  ambitious  novel,  both  passionately  evok- 
ing different  eras  of  Provincetown. 

In  Obsidian,  four  men  in  their  30s,  each  a drifter 
of  sorts,  wander  into  a cushy  house-sitting  gig  “in 
a secluded  bungalow  in  the  woods  off  Back  Street, 
reached  by  a sandy  path  slick  with  a skin  of  black 
oak  leaves.”  Their  main  object  is  to  care  not  for 
the  house,  but  for  the  black,  yowling  cat  Obsid- 
ian. Quickly  Obsidian  takes  back  seat  to  the  diver- 
sions sought  by  the  men  in  the  thick  of  a spring 
season  in  a Provincetown  ripe  with  sexual  and 
narcotic  possibility,  yet  haunted  by  the  growing 
disaster  of  Vietnam.  The  time  is  1972,  the  mood  is 
of  a frantic  decadence  filled  with  desperate  mi- 
sogyny, and  the  plot  follows  “small  misdeeds  and 
smaller  mishaps,  while  the  great  wheels  of  circum- 
stance were  grinding  thousands  out  of  existence 
every  hour.” 

Yet  this  particular  comedy  of  errors  escalates, 
and  surprises  propel  the  characters  into  uncertain 
territory  in  “the  mesmerizing  town.”  Ultimately, 
Obsidian  is  briskly  paced,  stylish,  and  funny  in  a 
sly  and  always  intelligent  way.  The  brief  epilogue 
grows  the  novella  brilliantly,  like  an  overheard 
story  told  20  years  after  the  fact:  “All  felt  vaguely 
guilty,  each  reflecting  on  his  own  failures  of  life, 
unrelated  though  they  might  be,  and  on  some 
larger,  general  failure  of  life  itself.” 

Dying  lives,  both  failed  and  fulfilled,  are  at  stake 
in  the  great  quilt  of  a book  that  is  How  Many  Die, 
a wondrous  novel  with  marvelous  sweep  and 
scope,  commandeering  a ship  of  haunted  and 
haunting  men  succumbing  to  each  other  and  self. 
Here  is,  in  fact,  the  Great  Provincetown  Novel, 
unwavering  as  it  looks  at  the  continuous  onrush 
of  coming  death,  ceaseless  in  its  capacity  for  ob- 
serving the  kaleidoscope  of  many  truths,  and  re- 
lentless in  honesty.  Skillings’  first  novel  is  a vision- 


ary mosaic,  populated  by  unforgettable  martyrs 
and  unforgiving  survivors,  as  they  all  test  the  lim- 
its of  empathy  in  the  face  of  mortality. 

Julian  Esmeraldo  is  a self-absorbed  young 
painter — a cancer  survivor — who  has  found  a 
home  in  Provincetown  as  a houseboy  at  The  Maid 
amid  a circle  of  generally  generous  and  extraordi- 
nary “middle-aged  and  almost  old”  gay  men  who 
alternately  seek  to  educate  and  sustain  him.  Even 
though  Julian  will  not  allow  himself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  sexual  honesty,  he  has  his  reasons:  “Some 
days  he  knew  his  melanoma  would  recur  soon; 
some  days  he  knew  it  never  would.  Possibilities 
between  seemed  not  real.  He  felt  safe  only  when 
he  was  at  work,  hoped  only  to  live  to  finish  his 
painting  in  progress,  hoped  anew  at  the  start  of 
the  next,  tried  always  to  have  many  canvases  go- 
ing at  one  time.” 

Sometimes  raw,  sometimes  static,  always  yield- 
ing the  essential  fruit  of  epiphany  through  a wise 
integrity,  the  prose  as  it  follows  Julian’s  travels  in 
Provincetown  is  a rare  blend  of  psychological  por- 
traiture and  clipped  diction  in  an  almost  Dickensian 
style:  “An  obdurate  saint  he  began  to  seem,  full  of 
fustian,  but  unfailingly  generous  and  good-tem- 
pered, magnanimous  even,  though  he  did  have  a 
habit,  understandable  given  the  circumstances,  of 
referring  to  Rick  in  the  third  person,  especially  in 
directing  Miles  to  his  every  need  and  comfort.” 
Prom  the  vantage  point  of  men  hostage  to  the  on- 
set of  AIDS  in  the  middle  of  the  1980s,  Skillings 
evokes  the  patchwork  of  “the  dying  enamored  of 
the  dying,”  and  stunningly  sheds  light  on  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  bereft:  “Then  days  went  by  with- 
out event,  as  if  their  lives  too  had  ended.”  “No- 
body knows  anything  about  anybody  around 
here,”  one  witness  must  tell  the  others,  and  in  this 
dynamic  Skillings  paints  a Provincetown  that  is  part 
hospice,  part  Magic  Mountain,  more  communal 
than  the  town  of  10  years  earlier  in  Obsidian,  and 
certainly  more  deathly. 

In  both  these  books,  ships  of  men  sail  the  seas 
of  isolation  that  were  (and,  in  some  sense,  con- 
tinue to  be)  particular  to  Provincetown  in  the  times 
they  embrace.  The  sense  of  place  as  uniquely  cap- 
tured by  Skillings  inhabits  the  disparate  casts,  and 
seeks  to  make  better  people  of  them  all.  To  read 
these  books  is  to  wish  for  Provincetown,  to  want 
it  and  at  the  same  time  to  hope  better  for  it.  On 
the  fringes  lurk  the  dual  possibilities  of  breath  and 
suffocation,  of  air  and  water.  “We  have  reports  of 
cars  all  the  way  back  to  the  Plymouth  turnoff,”  a 
disc  jockey  in  How  Many  Die  informs  his  audience 
late  on  the  Friday  afternoon  of  Memorial  Day 
weekend.  “It’s  solid  cars  all  the  way  back,  they’re 
on  the  way.” 

Yet  despite  this  constant  rush,  this  constant 
struggle,  Provincetown,  as  Skillings  shows  us,  is  a 
town — like  so  many  of  its  characters — possessed 
of  a magical  “strange  tranquility.”  In  these  two  art- 
ful tales.  Skillings  gives  us  a generous  vantage  point 
into  a complicated  world  of  exile,  essential  and 
enduring. 

FRED  LEEBRON's  novels  are  Out  West,  Six 
Figures,  and  the  forthcoming  At  the  End  of  the 
Day.  His  short  fiction  has  received  Piishcan  and  O. 
Henry  Prizes. 
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The  Arrival  of  the  Future 

B.R  Fairchild 
Tell  Me 
Kim  Addonizio 

From  B.  F.  Fairchild’s  third  book  (first  published  in 
1 985  and  reprinted  last  year  by  Alice  James  Books) 
here  are  the  opening  lines: 

East  heltiiui  the  shof,  junk: 
hunks  of  iron  turning  to  rest,  mud  inuni’s, 
rat-hole  diggers,  drill  collars,  odd  lengths  of  fni^e 
lying 

in  hunch  grass  blown  by  a nervous  wind. 

A boy  sleej’s  on  a traveling  block. 

VVe  move  at  once  into  the  measured  list  of  vio- 
lent machinery,  the  scene  as  still  as  the  sleeping 
child.  The  boy  dreams  about  an  old  photograph 
that  belongs  to  his  father,  who  works  as  a ma- 
chinist inside  the  shop.  The  father  takes  a break 
from  the  lathe  and  looks  out  the  window  at  the 
wheat  field,  remembering  the  time  of  the  photo 
itself,  when  as  a boy  he  rode  a horse  that  pulled  a 
thresher.  An  interlude,  trauma,  sadness,  failure 
hangs  in  the  air — unsaid  but  implied  by  the  tone. 
Perhaps  the  fami  closed  up.  Maybe  the  industry 
that  replaced  it  lost  something  of  the  land’s  origi- 
nal innocence.  The  poem  ends: 

The  waking  boy  forgets 
his  dream  and  stares  across  the  wheat  field  at 
the  lowering  sun.  The  blue  machinist  waves  at  him, 
his  hand's  shadow  touching  field  and  boy, 
who  walks  toward  the  blazing  shoj’. 

A real  sunset  creates  the  eclipsing  shadow,  and 
the  fire,  which  are  all  the  metaphor  needed.  The 
poem  is  apdy  tided  after  a still  life:  we  see  a boy 
and  his  father  togedter,  dream  and  memory  mixed. 

Fairchild's  idendficadon  with  the  working  class 
is  complete;  it  extends  to  their  possessions.  The 
first  stanza  of  “In  die  Homes  of  the  Working  Class” 
begins  “Everything  is  here,”  another  drab  litany  of 
vinyl  furniture,  empty  cases  of  beer,  “an  odor  of 
sleep  and  sauerkraut,  / fresh  laundry  and  ammo- 
nia." The  second  and  last  stanza  reflects  the  first 
but  shrinks  the  scale: 

,Vo  one  is  here.  The  rooms  sigh  stillness. 

Each  object  has  its  own  end 

and  jmsesses  itself  Slowly  the  home 

gathers  itself  under  shadows. 


Later,  the  occupants  will  return, 
assuming  the  burden  of  possession, 
feeling  the  heaviness  of  the  day’s 
last  light.  The  objects  will  relinquish 
themselves,  trusdng  in  the  future. 

The  irony  is  that  the  inanimate  objects  in  the 
lives  of  these  working  families  can  have  more  faith 
in  opportunity  and  advancement  than  the  people 
can.  The  furniture  might  someday  find  a new 
home. 

Fairchild’s  landscapes  are  often  accomplished 
through  lisdng.  So  are  some  of  his  characters,  like 
a portrait  of  his  cousin  in  “Jughead  at  the  Shangri- 
La”: 

Bright  cousin,  family  legend, 
inventor  of  tailless  kites  and  f’ortable 
aijuariums,  steel-skulled  running  back 
and  friend  to  movie  stars  . . . 

He  remembers  his  cousin  in  a bar,  “the  only 
joint  in  the  only  town  / dead  enough  to  make 
drunkenness  / a virtue.” 

I will  complain  shortly  about  another  poet’s 
hysteria.  If  anything  these  poems  have  the  oppo- 
site problem,  a lack  of  jags.  Fairhead’s  diction  is 
almost  always  solemn  and  serious,  and  his  syntax 
often  rigid.  He  assumes  the  romantic  majestic  voice 
as  a silent  power  of  nature,  or  time,  or  geology. 
His  sentences  suffer  from  a predictable  subject- 
verb-object  pattern,  sounding  finally  like  prose 
with  heightened  word  choice.  In  places  I want 
them  to  be  more  like  Richard  Hugo’s  poems.  The 
poets  share  an  affinity  for  wide-open  places  and 
blue  collar  lives;  both  use  high  culture  references 
to  drop-shadow  their  landscapes.  Hugo  is  a more 
interesting  poet  rhythmically,  unafraid  to  roughen 
the  syntax  of  a verse  by  mixing  it  up  with  short 
and  long  lines,  even  dropping  in  fragments  that 
add  musically,  if  mysteriously,  to  the  poem’s  un- 
folding. 

His  touch  is  secure  upon  the  past,  and  it  gives 
his  poems  dullness.  Still,  the  book  is  loaded  with 
treasures. 

Kim  Addonizion  leaps  at  you: 

Give  me  the  strongest  cheese,  the  one  that  stinks 
best; 

and  I want  the  good  wine,  the  swirl  in  crystal 
surrendering  the  bruised  scent  of  blackberries, 
or  cherries,  the  rich  sfnirt  in  the  back 
of  the  throat,  the  holding  it  there  before  swallowing. 

The  run-on  sentences  build  like  desire,  repeti- 
tions coveting  the  same  sensation,  emphasizing 
experience  over  language,  but  through  language. 
The  speaker  folds  herself  into  the  world,  uniting 
her  desire  with  the  overwhelming  habits  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  ones  she’s  given  up  trying  to  give 
up:  bad  habits,  customs  of  weakness,  and  human 
love.  She  tries  to  abandon  herself  with  such  force 
and  willfulness  that  she  herself  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  another’s  desire: 

/ want  this  world.  I want  to  walk  into 
the  ocean  and  feel  it  trying  to  drag  me  along 
like  I'm  nothing  but  a broken  bit  of  scratched  glass, 
and  / want  to  resist  it ..  . 


. . . I want  to 

lie  down  somewhere  and  suffer  for  love  until 
it  nearly  kills  me,  and  then  I want  to  get  up 
again 

and  fmt  on  that  little  black  dress  and  wait 
for  you,  yes  you,  to  come  over  here 
and  get  down  on  your  knees  and  tell  me 
just  how  fucking  good  I look. 

In  “Night  Of  The  Living,  Night  Of  The  Dead” 
the  speaker  sympathizes  with  the  risen  dead,  sur- 
mising that  being  dead  must  be  at  least  as  hard  as 
being  alive.  She  reasons  with  the  ghouls: 

U’7(v  are  you  here, 

whatever  were  you  hoiking  as  you  lay 
in  your  casket  like  a dumb  clarineti 
You  know  better  now.  The  sound  track's 

depressingand  the  living  hate  your  guts. 

The  vivid  wit  of  the  clarinet  is  exulting,  but 
Addonizio  is  most  compelling  because  I know  that 
soon  she’ll  be  talking  about  sex  or  booze  or  mean- 
ness. 

Whether  she  uses  the  first,  second,  or  third  per- 
son, the  personna  of  the  poem  is  the  same.  Long 
sentences  are  compound  without  being  complex, 
as  C.K.  Williams’  or  John  Koethe’s  are.  A thought 
doesn’t  deepen  syntactically  down  the  length  of 
the  line,  and  the  poems  are  not  qualified  by  irony 
or  sharpened  by  rhetorical  focusing.  Instead  there 
is  accretion  of  more  and  more  details,  emotional 
and  layered. 

I admire  two  fomial  poems,  “A  Childhood”  and 
“Spill.”  Both  are  pantoums,  where  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  of  the  first  stanza  become  the  first  and 
third  lines  of  the  second  stanza;  and  the  first  line 
of  the  poem  is  also  the  last.  “Spill”  builds  in  three 
stanzas  then  ends 

but  I couldn't  help  kissing  you, 
starting  things  up  - the  hasty  undressing,  the  love 
we  might  have  kept  as  friends,  if  we  were  wise. 
Now,  stupidly,  we've  come  to  the  end. 

Starting  things  up  was  hasty,  love. 

Knocking  over  your  glass 
I stare  stuindly.  We've  come  to  the  end. 

You  turn  away.  I remember  again. 

In  this  vein,  I have  an  anecdote  about  the  book. 
Recently  I flippantly  asked  my  mother  to  open  the 
book  anywhere  and  read  a poem  and  tell  me  what 
she  thought  of  it,  as  a starting  place  for  a universal 
discussion  of  poetry.  She  proceeded  to  read  (si- 
lently): 

It's  true  I can't  forget  any  part  of  him, 
not  the  long  vein  rising  up  along  the  underside 
of  his  cock, 

or  the  brushy  hair  around  his  balls,  dank  star  of 
the  asshole  . . . 

My  mother  still  won’t  return  my  calls. 

SEAN  ENRIGHT'S  poems  and  reviews  have 
appeared  most  recently  in  Verse,  Tikkum,  and 
Southern  Poetry  Review. 
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Among  Women 

By  Jason  Shinder 
Gmywolf  Press 

We  spend  so  much  energy  resisting  or  disguising 
fear  and  failure  that  the  denying  mask  has  come 
to  define  the  human  face;  tense,  triumphant,  se- 
cretive. Of  course,  the  poetry  of  a journey  through 
fear  has  a long  and  honorable  tradition,  from 
Orpheus  singing  in  the  underworld  to  Dante  mak- 
ing his  way  like  a crazed  journalist  in  and  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  inferno.  Jason  Shinder’s  second 
book  of  poems,  the  lovely  and  tortuous  Among 
Women,  forges  a new  place  in  the  tradition  of  the 
journeying  soul. 

Shinder,  a New  Yorker  who  spends  part  of  the 
year  in  Provincetown,  possesses  a subtle,  idiosyn- 
cratic, and  revolutionary  voice.  He  writes  about 
fears  particularly  chilling  to  men:  sexual  failure;  the 
fear  of  bachelorhood;  of  intimacy,  never  finding 
oneself  at-home-in-the-world.  His  handling  of 
these  homely  terrors  is  direct,  wry,  and  sweetly 
bitter,  resembling  the  lonely  man  in  Kafka’s 
“Bachelor’s  111  Luck”  who  must  carry  “one’s  sup- 
per home  in  one’s  hand.”  Sixty  years  later  in  “Man 
Dying”  Shinder  writes,  “I  had  no  idea  that  in  the 
middle  of  my  life  / I would  become  used  to  my 
own  absence.  / Something  can  be  done,  always?  I 
ask  / folding  every  shirt.  / And  I say.  How  else  can 
I live?  And  I say.  This,  this  way.” 

Failure  is  perhaps  our  most  taboo  subject; 
Shinder,  as  Kafka  did,  renders  humiliation  in  a he- 
roic mode,  without  posturing  and  without  self-pity. 
When  Kafka  read  his  words  aloud  to  his  friends, 
he  hardly  could  continue  due  to  his  own  laughter. 
When  Shinder  does  public  readings,  he  rockets  the 
audience  from  hysterics  to  tears. 

In  the  opening  poem  the  narrator  hesitates 
to  take  on  the  first  person,  to  claim  anything 
beyond  the  third  person,  any  title  beyond  “a 
man”  and  further,  “a  man  / who  is  afraid  of  sex.” 
Though  the  book  may  be  read  as  a gripping  nar- 
rative or  as  a series  of  connected  lyric  poems, 
each  poem  dances  a delicate  dance — forward, 
forward,  back;  forward,  forward,  back.  Between 
the  ease  of  confession  and  the  tension  of  re- 
straint, Shinder  walks  a tightrope  between  stand- 
up  comedy  and  tragedy,  letting  the  lines  out  one 
by  one,  often  in  stepping-down  triplets: 


Where 

have  yon  been} 

she  whispered. 

Nowhere. 

1 haven’t  been 

anywhere. 

I'm  not  even  here,  I said. 

In  front 

of  a window, 

opening  a car  door 

in  a parking  lot, 

placing  a plate 

on  the  table, 

some  words  slipped 

out  of  her  mouth. 

These  subtle  drops  give  the  reader  a sense  of 
falling  in  slow  motion,  or  repelling  carefully  down 
a mountainside,  swing  by  swing. 

. . . opening  a bottle  of  wine 
on  the  bed. 

I can  change,  I think. 


Shinder’s  work  enacts  Muriel  Rukeyser’s  dic- 
tum: “No  more  masks!  No  more  mythologies!” 
Simple,  stripped  down,  rich  and  slow,  the  poems 
oi  Among  Women  come  forward  as  a rabbinical  dis- 
quisition, comedic  and  sad.  Shinder’s  very  mask  is 
to  bare  his  soul.  The  poet  is  not  his  narrative,  but 
the  book’s  vulnerability  and  lack  of  ornamenta- 
tion may  make  some  male  poets  uncomfortable. 
Portraits  and  captured  moments  of  the  book  are 
precise,  detailed,  and  may  seem  chilly  at  times, 
yet  this  is  a romanticism  of  the  real,  softened  by 
light-handed  tenderness  and  lilting  hope:  “Stand 
close,  / inhale  my  breath.  / You’re  my  shadow.” 
Shinder’s  voice  is  rich  and  wild.  With  echoes  of 
the  wise  Jewish  fool,  his  confessions  remain  rooted 
in  the  philosophical  and  lyrical.  “Sure,  I’m  the 
wind,”  Shinder  writes  in  the  long  final  poem  of 
the  book,  “But  what’s  even  more  / terrific?  / I'm 
also  the  sky,  / and  the  pocket  / 1 put  my  hand  into.” 

LIZ  ROSENBERC's  most  recent  collection  of  yoetry  is 
These  Happy  Eyes  (Mammoth  Books). 
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before  the  dark  does, 
a city  hushed 

reduced  to  breathing 


into  her  ear 

for  so  long 

the  moon’s 


no  longer  round 
but  a tunnel 

toward  the  river. 

(“Into  an  Occasion  for  Celebration”) 

Each  line  does  double  work,  forming  a bridge 
for  the  line  above  and  below.  Each  makes  a pause 
to  examine  the  smallest  particle:  “a  city  hushed,”  a 
prepositional  phrase,  the  despairing  hope  of  “I  can 
change,  I think.”  Crab-like,  slanting  downward, 
the  lines  wind  down  to  discovery  like  a movie  cam- 
era slowing  down  just  before  the  discovery  of  a 
crucial  secret.  The  three-step  stanza,  like  a waltz, 
is  breathless  and  romantic: 

It  was  good 

if  she  pressed 

her  forefinger 

between  a man’s  lips, 

good  if  she  was  kind. 

And  then  maybe 


her  plum  lips, 

her  body’s  blond  hairs 

oming  into  bed — 
(“A  Woman’s  Company”) 
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The  World's  Room 

By  Joshua  Weiner 
Ihiiversitv  of  Chicago  Press 

In  The  Word's  Room,  Joshua  Weiner’s  debut  collec- 
tion of  poems,  readers  are  introduced  to  a poet 
concerned  with  craft,  attentive  to  the  particulari- 
ties of  the  well  made  poem.  Two  types  of  poems 
emerge,  the  first  being  probing  meditations  on 
matters  of  constancy — houses,  family,  children, 
what  it  means  to  be  a husband  and  recollections 
of  adolescence.  Like  all  good  meditative  poets, 
Weiner  considers  and  reconsiders  his  subject,  turns 
it  over  and  peers  at  it  from  different  angles,  always 
cjiiestioning  his  assertions  and  assumptions.  In 
“The  Dog  State,”  the  poem’s  speaker  recalls  an 
episode  of  self-recognition,  in  which  he  learns 
about  his  power  to  inflict  fear  on  a weaker  crea- 
ture: 

Not  a storv-book  dog  in  fact  she  was  jnire  mutt 

bought  cheag  from  the  maiiman 
who  must  have  beat  her  often  and  hard,  she 
cowered 

so  low  to  the  ground,  eye  lids  fluttering 

with  feared  accegtauce  of  the  hiuuau  hand . . . 

Here  the  boy  considers  a newfound  strength, 
albeit  a reprehensible  one,  to  make  another  thing 
subservient.  This  episode  becomes  a doorway 
through  which  an  adolescent  can  glimpse  the 
darker  powers  of  adulthood;  though  conflicted,  he 
wonders  why  he  is  not  crippled  by  shame. 

Why  wasn't  I destroyed 

by  my  discovery  of  what  I could  make  her  feel 

as  I raised  my  hand  again  to  see  her  sink  before  me 

and  again  five  minutes  later. 

Like  sneaking  beer  or  jerking  off,  ..  . 

It  seemed  a crime  inflicted  on 

the  house  I slegt  in,  which  kegt  me  cool  at  night 

and  sheltered  grown-ugs  still  in  charge. 

When  the  dog  runs  off,  never  to  be  seen  again, 
the  boy  sets  out  on  his  bicycle  to  hunt  for  the  ani- 
mal and  considers  what  it  means  to  lose  some- 
thing he  loved  but  knows  he  treated  badly: 


The  idea  of  caring  had  somehow  decomgosed 
although  authored  by  a conscience — 
my  conscience'’— until  affection  scattered 

like  an  element  unleashed  by  heat. 

Weiner  is  a poet  most  concerned  with  moral- 
ity. His  meditations  examine  conflicts  of  con- 
science, and  winningly  avoid  pat  answers  to  com- 
plicated questions.  In  his  masterful  poem, 
"Kindertotenleider,”  he  questions  the  poet’s  choice 
(his  own  choice)  to  write  about  pain  and  loss  suf- 
fered by  another  person.  Taking  as  his  model 
Gustav  Mahler’s  song  cycle  (which  set  poems  by 
Friedrich  Riikert  who  himself  had  lost  two  young 
children),  Weiner  tells  of  having  written  a poem 
for  a friend  who  experienced  a similar  loss: 

Yet  I know  I felt  something  the  movie  of  losing 
what  was  not  mine  to  lose 

entertaining  and  twisting  me  all  through  the  night 
as  I worked  at  the  gage 

for  the  right  condnnations  / might  steal 
or  conceive. 

After  completing  his  song  cycle,  Mahler  lost 
his  own  daughter.  Weiner  similarly  goes  on  to 
wonder  if  his  own  use  of  the  losses  of  others  will, 
fatalistically,  invite  tragedy  into  his  own  world, 
though  more  significantly,  he  questions  his  own 
right  to  turn  someone  else’s  tragedy  into  art.  It  is 
these  kinds  of  poems — probing,  questioning,  and 
poignant,  that  make  The  W''orld's  Room  such  an 
auspicious  and  mature  debut. 

The  second  group  of  poems  shows  Weiner’s 
ability  to  write  verse  that  is  both  playful  and  edgy. 
These  poems  model  themselves  after  songs, 
riddles,  and  nursery  rhymes,  and  often  rely  on  the 
strict  prosody  of  song  structure  to  provide  archi- 
tecture. Here  Weiner  shows  himself  to  be  descen- 
dant of  his  mentor  Thom  Gunn.  The  poems, 
which  are  both  formally  elegant  and  linguistically 
complex  (using  much  alliteration  and  slant  rhyme), 
are  ideal  counterpoints  to  the  more  weighty,  con- 
templative poems  anchoring  this  collection. 

There  is  an  elegance  and  steadiness  through- 
out The  World's  Room  that  is  rare  and  moving,  and 
this  book  has  a maturity  beyond  that  which  one 
typically  sees  in  first  books.  As  a poet  who  uses 
poems  as  opportunities  to  question  his  own  moral 
assumptions,  Weiner  has  created  a collection  read- 
ers will  want  to  return  to,  and  which  will  endure. 

MARK  WUNDERLICH'S  collection  ofgoems.  The 
Anchorage,  received  the  1999  Lambda  Literary 
Award.  He  was  a writing  fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts 
W^ork  Center  in  Provincetown  in  199b  and  2000. 
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What  to  Tip  the  Boatman? 

By  Cleopatra  Mathis 
The  Slice f’  Meadow  Press 

Cleopatra  Mathis's  gorgeous  new  book,  WImt  to 
Tij’  the  Boatman?,  is  a collection  of  muscular  lyrical 
poems  in  an  almost-narrative  sequence,  a medita- 
tion on  the  suicide  of  a friend’s  13-year-old  daugh- 
ter, steeped  in  the  myth  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone. 

The  speaker’s  own  daughter  is  a friend  of  the 
suicide,  and  the  poems  also  tell  the  story  of  the 
speaker’s  daughter’s  travails — her  self-mutilation 
and  hospitalization — which  leave  the  mother  feel- 
ing terrified  and  diminished.  A friend’s  daughter 
shot  herself:  “The  child,  thirteen,  pushing  away  / 
the  clip  that  tamed  her  hair.  / The  child  with  a 
pistol  against  her  ear.  / In  the  great  life  of  things,  a 
small  noise  / against  the  noise  of  spring.  So  small, 
/ the  mother  downstairs  only  heard  / the  sound  of 
something  falling.”  Will  her  own  daughter  live? 

The  book’s  epigraph,  from  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  tells  of  the  under- 
world god  Hades  carrying  off  the  young  Persephone, 
and  that  Demeter  in  her  grief  searching  for  her 
daughter  and  commanding  the  earth  to  be  barren. 
The  opening  of  the  collection  addresses  the  disap- 
pearance of  daughters,  as  in  “Old  Trick,”  in  which 
the  speaker  warns:  “September  will  come,  the  ripe 
business  / whirring — everything  / you  can’t  see  in 
all  the  greenery,  / its  constancy  already  tinged:  a 
slight  cast,  / a whine.  Your  own  girl  will  vanish  / 
under  that  yellowing  wing.”  The  world  seduces  the 
speaker  to  trust  it,  against  her  own  knowledge. 

Like  a lush  September,  Mathis’s  poems  invite  the 
reader  to  luxuriate  in  their  rhythms  and  images.  “That 
Year”  opens  with  powerful  metaphors:  “Winter  nailed 
itself  to  the  ground.  / My  girl  was  fourteen,  breaking 
and  freezing.”  In  the  midst  of  a poem  about  the  white 
bleakness  of  the  hospital  come  the  lovely  lines, 
“Doesn’t  the  snow  come  to  let  the  earth  live?  / So 
too  will  they  cover  the  girl  with  white,  / all  that  rag- 
ing blossom  of  the  self.”  But  all  the  seductions  of  the 
world  (“the  birds  of  the  night,  the  rich  / Louisiana 
dark  which  in  its  green  / carries  melody  and  choms”) 
fail  to  console  the  speaker  in  “Ruin,”  where  she  says, 
“But  when  my  daughter  disappeared,  / no  beauty 
gave  me  back  a reason  to  live.” 

The  book  is  a narrative  of  loss,  and  mystery. 
“Two  Girls,”  describes  two  daughters  at  age  11, 
sneaking  out  of  the  house  at  night,  while  their  moth- 
ers sleep,  oblivious:  “They  take  the  ferryman  with 
the  two  huddled  figures  / to  the  Ouija  board,  where 
they  go  back  and  forth  / with  the  dead.  We  don’t 
hear  them  / down  at  our  own  river — talk  about 
the  half-sunk  / boat  left  on  the  inlet,  how  they 
plan  / to  fix  it,  go  somewhere,  anywhere.”  In  an- 
other poem,  the  speaker  recognizes  her  daughter’s 
self-destruction  (“She’d  slice  another  hole  in  her 
body,  / not  pierces  but  a ragged  stitch  / circling  her 
arm”),  as  well  as  her  own  helplessness  to  prevent 
it,  and  takes  a brief  ironic  satisfaction  in  looking 
the  other  way,  at  the  garden,  where,  “I’d  planted 
according  / to  every  specification,  the  good  mother 
/ charting  soil  and  depth  and  food.  / Everything  in 
my  rich  dirt  was  sure  to  rise.” 


The  poem  “Refusal”  explicitly  links  the  loss  of 
a daughter  to  suicide  (“WTien  she  heard  her  daugh- 
ter fall,  / the  mother’s  world  closed  / in  one  shot,  a 
history  divided”)  to  the  speaker’s  loss  of  her  own 
daughter,  who  is  present  but  unreachable:  “And  1 
keep  calling,  / naming  every  power:  man,  woman, 
God;  / offering  every  gift,  down  to  my  prideful 
body,  / begging  to  get  her  back.  / But  no — the  day 
turns  / its  black  cloak,  a gaping  hole.”  Her  frantic 
search  recalls  Demeter's. 

The  journey  to  a hospital  becomes  a passage  to 
the  underworld  (the  speaker  then  cast,  though  this 
is  not  said,  as  the  boatman  who  must  ferry  her 
daughter  across).  It  is  a passage  both  psychic  (“ — 
the  girl  slipped  / into  the  tunnel  she  had  dug 
barehanded,  / turning  on  us  one  last  time  / her 
stranger’s  eye”)  and  literal,  the  hospital  corridors  a 
“basement  maze  of  burrowing  labs.”  Unlike  the 
lamenting  Persephone,  the  speaker’s  daughter  has 
seemingly  chosen  to  leave,  to  marry  death.  She  has 
become  unknowable,  nnseeable — the  etymological 
root  of  Hades  is  “unseen” — and  now  the  speaker 
must  search  for  the  one  who  is  bodily  present  but 
otherwise  absent.  In  “White  Primer,”  the  speaker 
says,  “All  passion  spent,  all  will,  / she  is  good  enough 
for  the  allowed  visit,  / the  aUowed  room.  Led  to 
her,  / I can’t  read  the  map  of  her  cold  face.” 

In  counterpoint  to  the  girl’s  despair  is  her  train- 
ing of  a horse,  which  the  mother  witnesses  with 
awe — that  tensile  stance  of  fear  and  admiration — 
as  the  daughter  leashes  a force  seemingly  beyond 
her  strength.  Whereas  Hades  took  Persephone  in 
his  horse-driven  chariot  away  from  her  mother, 
this  daughter  drives  the  horses  herself.  And  indeed 
the  poems  take  on  the  mechanics  of  power,  and 
who  holds  it,  over  a daughter’s  fate.  Persephone, 
having  eaten  pomegranate  seeds  (different  versions 
of  the  myth  place  blame  on  her,  or  Hades),  can 
only  return  to  earth  for  half  the  year.  In  “The  Re- 
turn” the  speaker  addresses  Hades:  “We’ll  both 
have  her,  but  it’s  nothing  / more  than  a bargain 
she’s  bound  to  keep.  / She’s  carved  a self  now — 
not  for  you  or  me.  / Look  how  carefully,  / gleam- 
ing in  the  light,  / she  rows  herself  out.”  The  daugh- 
ter herself  has  become  the  boatman.  In  another 
poem,  she  is  “the  daughter  / who  found  her  way 
back  to  be  our  guide,”  Persephone  cast  not  as  the 
helpless  maiden  but  as  the  returning  hero. 

The  poems  keeps  touching  the  myth,  speaking 
to  it  and  from  it,  but  rather  than  this  representing 
a gesture  to  elevate  the  ordinary,  Mathis’s  poems 
honor  the  connection,  reminding  us  that  the  an- 
cient stories  originated  in  daily  life.  (A  poem  set  at 
the  13-year-old  girl’s  funeral  concludes  with,  “that’s 
what  failure  sounds  like:  / explaining  and 
explaining,”pointing  to  our  ceaseless  desire  for 
story  as  consolation.)  Correspondingly,  the  speaker 
is  not  strictly  herself  or  Demeter,  but  a palimpsest 
figure.  The  poems  are  earthly  and  unpretentious, 
employing  the  humble  detail  to  puncture  any  dis- 
tancing bred  by  the  orthodoxy  of  myth.  The  girl’s 
hair  clip,  or  a poster  of  “Cobain  sprawled  / dead  in 
his  Converse  All-Stars,”  or  “the  shrink  with  his 
overstuffed  chair,”  or  an  oil  fire  burning  in  a drum 
all  locate  us  in  a real  world,  made  resonant. 

The  collection’s  historical  sweep  underscores 
the  truth  that  daughters  leave  their  mothers  and 
destroy  themselves;  their  mothers  fail  to  hold  them. 


The  poems  keeps  touehiiuj  the  myth, 
speakimj  to  it  and  from  it.  . . 


If  at  times  the  mother’s  lot  is  regret,  guilt,  and  the 
endless  backwards  search  for  why,  then  so  has  it 
always  been.  As  the  speaker  asks,  in  “Noon,” 
“What  adolescent  can  bear  her  mother?  / Her 
words,  her  touch.” 

Just  as  any  underworld  myth  is  inextricably 
connected  to  the  earth  from  which  crops  and  gar- 
dens grow,  so  too  these  poems  celebrate  birth,  cre- 
ation, and  abundance.  As  the  book  progresses,  the 
earth  summons  the  speaker’s  daughter  back,  giv- 
ing glimpses  of  ritual,  rebirth,  and  humor.  “What 
to  tip  the  boatman?”  delivered  as  a line  meant  to 
amuse  a child,  resonates  as  a profound  question 
of  insuring  safe  passage.  Where  the  traditional  of- 
ferings of  honeycakes  and  coins  might  not  suffice, 
Mathis  offers  poems  of  rare  and  generous  wisdom. 

KATHRYN  RHETT  has  fnihlished  f^oetry  in  Grand 
Street,  Ploughshares,  The  Antioch  Review,  ami 
other  jonrnals.  She  is  the  author  of  Near  Breathing, 
a memoir,  ami  teaches  writing  at  Gettysburg  Coliege. 
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They  Can't  Take  That  Away  from  Me 

By  Gail  Mazur 
University  of  Chicago  Press 

Gail  Mazur's  fourth  book  will  forever  change  the 
way  you  hear  the  song  of  its  title  poem.  The  cool 
surfaces  of  the  way  we  danced  'til  three,  the  way  yoiir 
smile  just  gleams  are  dismissed  for  an  appraisal  of 
the  risk  and  enormity  at  work  in  our  lives.  We’re 
offered  striking,  cinematic  moments  of  specific 
horror:  losing  control  of  a car  on  an  icy  road  lined 
with  “bare  pocked  sycamores";  a mother,  “stirring 
sweet  batter/  in  a well-lit  kitchen,”  moved  to  strike 
her  litde  boy.  The  final  stanza  is  one  of  those  places 
literature  untangles  our  own  lives,  showing  us 
ourselves: 

the  way  1 felt  last  night  when  she  hung  up 
on  me,  I knew  1 had  hurt  her  because  her  mind 
‘s  gone,  and  1 refused  for  my  life 
to  let  mine  follow  again;  the  way  I held 
the  dead  phone,  relieved  to  be  not 
listening  at  last — the  memory  of  all  that, 
no,  no — relieved,  selfish,  and  empty: 
wouldn’t  1 choose  if  1 could  not  to  be  human 
or 

any  other  mammal  programmed  for  cruelty? 
,\o,  they  can  t tahe  that  away  from  me. 

This  is  a scrappy  speaker,  observant,  capable 
of  revealing  multiple  angles  at  work  in  a single, 
complicated  moment:  the  batter  is  sweet,  the 
kitchen  is  bright,  and  the  boy  is  beaten.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  feel  simultaneously  relieved  and  selfish. 
Also  empt\’.  The  ways  new  and  unexpected  com- 


binations of  events  and  emotions  astound  us  are 
reflected  here,  kept  in  suspension  with  the  famil- 
iar, wistful  love  song.  The  speaker  does  not  turn 
away,  and  the  effect  is  haunting. 

“Air  Drawing”  provides  another  deliberate  look 
at  complex  emotions,  observing  a sleeping 
husband’s  right  hand  “inscribe  forms  by  instinct 
on  the  air.” 

I turn  to  him — 

who  else  would  I turn  to? — 

but  I can  only  watch 

for  a few  minutes  at  a time 

the  mysterious  art  of  his  sleep. 

In  this  tenderness  an  unread  mystery  “falls  to 
the  floor,”  giving  way  to  a larger,  closer  mystery. 
The  strange,  familiar  actions  of  the  beloved’s  sleep- 
ing hand,  touching  him:  “he  won’t  know  it/  and 
it’s  always  comforted  me/  to  feel  the  vibration,  the 
singular  humming.  . . .”  Gradually  this  quiet  ob- 
servation gives  way  to  a larger  concern: 

Is  this  the  way  it  has  to  be — 
one  of  us  always  vigilant, 
watching  over  the  unconscious 
other,  the  quick  elusory 
tracings  on  the  night’s  space? 

That  night  tw’O  years  ago 
in  the  hospital,  tubes 
in  his  pale  right  hand, 
in  his  thigh,  I asked  myself. 

Does  he  love  me? 

and  if  he  does, 

how  could  he  let  that  steely  man 
in  green  scrubs  snake  his  way 
nearer  to  his  heart 
than  I’ve  ever  gone? 

Mazur’s  a master  at  these  fierce  and  tender  fi- 
nales that  stun,  revealing  far  more  than  we  expect. 
There  are  many  moments  of  tenderness  here: 
watching  a child-self  in  a remembered  library,  read- 
ing about  Lizzie  Borden,  remarking  “we  are  all  in- 
nocent, even  Lizzie  Borden  who  surely  did  take// 
the  axe.”  The  “soft  green  surround  of  pine/  and 
beech,  the  mackerel  clouds,  the  meek/  canoes.” 


Aleeh.  Provincetown  receives  its  share  of  gentled 
regard:  “the  ailanthus  so  graceful/  and  disparaged”; 
“the  harbor,/  its  excitable  transient  birds”;  “Sun- 
day afternoon  //on  the  Mid-Gape  Highway  to 
Provincetown.”  Readers  familiar  with  that  drive 
will  be  pleased  to  find  a shared  phenomenon  grace- 
fully examined  in  “Keep  Going”: 

....  Tahe  action:  you  accelerate, 

again,  keep  going  until  the  Sahara  of  dunes 

on  one  side,  the  brilliant  icy  bay  on  the  other, 
say  you’re  nearly  there,  whatever’s  pressing  on 
you, 

whatever  rides  with  you,  might  shrink 
in  the  scouring  briny  air.  . . . 

It  is  unusual  for  a book  of  poems  to  appear  to 
be  a good  beach  book;  several  of  these  poems  beg 
to  be  taken  with  picnic  and  blanket  to  Race  Point. 
Maybe  it’s  the  recurrence  of  the  ocean,  of  i 
Provincetown  itself  as  a theme  in  these  pages. 
There  are  larger  themes  at  work  here,  too;  the  book 
opens  with  five  poems  called  Questions,  and  ques- 
tions are  asked  throughout  the  book.  How  shall  I 
do  it  I W'ho  is  the  author  of  this  dream!  Won't  I always 
yearn  for  and  fear  an  answer!  Haven't  I tried  long 
enough,  stegivd  on  my  own  heart,  broken  my  hands 
trying  to  gry  it  ogen!  These  find  not  an  answer  but  i 
a kind  of  distillation  in  the  final  poem.  Insomnia  at 
Daybreak.  It  ends  with  a command: 

Give  me  the  words  I need, 

the  words  that  would  calm  my  soul, 

words  that  would  make  my  life  work. 

This  volume  offers  us  some  of  the  fruits  of  an 
impressive  life’s  work,  the  kinds  of  questions,  an- 
swers, and  observation  that  can  bring  calm  and  * 
clarity  to  the  lives  of  readers.  If  you  pick  up  a copy  - 
of  They  Can't  Take  That  Away  from  Me,  you’ll  find  I 
poems  like  “The  Beach,”  “Low  Tide,”  and  “Three  : 
Provincetown  Mornings”  make  for  perfect  sum- 
mer reading.  You’ll  also  find  words  that  can  calm  i 
the  soul,  words  that  could  make  your  life  work. 

JILL  McDonough  is  a writing  fellow  at  the 
Fine  Alls  Work  Center  in  Provincetown. 
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Unsleeping 

By  Michael  Burkard 
Samhatide  Books 


PATRICK  LAWLER  is  the 
author  of  two  books  of  poetry, 
A Drowning  Man  is  Never 
Tall  Enough  (University  of 
Georgia  Press)  and  reading  a 
burning  book  (Basfal  Books). 


The  unshakable  delight  in  the  ordinary 
everything  laced  with  fragility 
everything  bathed  in  beauty  and  anxiety 
this  is  what  language  looks  like  after  it 
has  gone  for  a ride  on  a very  slow  train 
eclectically  arrived  at 
the  id  is  a toy  box 

his  poems  contain  the  tiny  instruments 
you  might  use  to  hx  a clock  or  a heart 


2. 

the  minuscule  pliers  the  shiny  scissors 
he  writes  ecotones:  the  borders 
between  sleeping  and  waking  is  the  unsleeping 
between  blur  and  bliss 
miniature  Kafkaesque  landscapes 
he  appears  so  cautious — but  then  you  realize 
the  incredible  risks 
M.  writes  a train 

3. 

distracted  seductive  discourse  moving  through  rooms 

a sideways  sliding 

appreciations  in(direct)  address 

crossing  this  border 

they  ask  if  you  have  anything  to  claim 

between  the  unspeakable  and  the  unspeakable 

a word  has  to  be  rescued 

4. 

words  hide  on  the  page 
small  is  a popular  word 
paranoia  and  playfulness 
Miro-like  post-anecdotes  mirror-like 
the  climate  between  words 
unsnug  puzzle  pieces 

each  poem  is  a train  pulling  its  words  off  the  page 

5. 

bottles  partially  swallowed  by  the  glass  blower 

then  retrieved  from  the  mouth 

shaped  by  the  curve  in  the  back  of  the  throat 

the  beauty  of  the  tentative 

between  flotation  and  gravity — image  and  mirage 

the  decisiveness  of  the  indecisive 

thieves  appear  but  they  leave  more  behind  than  they  take 

6. 

this  dance  between  abundance  and  lack 
an  act  of  survival  at  a level  where  we  cannot  survive 
an  inner  level  that  requires  remarkable  courage 
foreclosures  and  crises  efforts  at  relanguaging  the  world 
a space  for  authentic  fictions 

can  we  be  saved  from  the  someone  else  who  is  always  ourselves 
syntactical  ruptures  little  tears  in  meaning  so-called  meaning 

7. 

lots  of  unness  lots  of  no 
but  it's  not  scary 

someone  is  talking  someone  is  listening 

It  is  like  a lost  book  that  has  been  found 

somewhere  between  dream  and  waking 

between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness 

it  is  like  something  about  to  be  stolen  or  turned  into  words 


New  Approaches 
To  An  Old  Medium 

STAINED  GLASS  PANELS 
MADE  IN  PROVINCETOWN 

Gallery  Mailing  Address 

214  Commercial  Street  P.O.Box  1363 

(508)  487-2851  Provincetown.  MA.  02657 

www.pcarsonstudio.com 


HILDA  NEILY  GALLERY 


Plein  Aire 


RECENT  PAINTINGS  OE 
PROVINCETOWN 

throughout  the  Summer  and  Fall 

« 

432  Commercial  Street, 

P.O.  Box  1402 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-6300  or  487-0144 
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397  commercial  street  • provincetown  ma  02.657 


le  garden, 

indy,  sw  inging  dark, 

■ ."ees  and  over  the  flower-beds, 
r the  grass  and  under  the  hedge  border, 
Someone  is  sweeping,  sweeping. 

Some  old  gardeneif’ 

Katherine  Mansfield 


GASKDLL'S 

NURSERY 

Plants: 

Traditional  And 
Unusual 

45  Race  Point  Road 

Provincetown 
508  487-485 
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MARY  OLIVER,  1995 


The  Leaf  and  The  Cloud 

By  Mary  Oliver 
Harcoun  Brace 

Over  the  past  four  decades  Mary  Oliver  has  pro- 
duced a body  of  work  which  by  any  standard  can 
be  considered  generous.  From  the  publication  of 
the  American  edition  of  No  Voyage,  ami  Other  Po- 
ems, in  1965  to  her  most  recent  volume  The  Leaf 
anti  the  Clomi,  she  has  completed  more  than  15 
volumes  of  poetry  and  prose,  including  American 
Primitive , for  which  she  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  The 
books  categorized  simply  as  prose  range  from  lu- 
cid critique  and  helphil  instmetion — A Poetry  Hami- 
book,  and  Rules  for  the  Dance:  A Piandbook  for  Writ- 
ing and  Reading  A Ictrical  Verse — to  the  combinations 
of  critical  and  personal  essays  and  poetry  found  in 
Bine  Pastures  and  Winter  Honrs.  Also  found  in  both 
of  these  are  the  meditative  “Sand  Dabs,”  which 
Oliver  explains  are  the  “not  very  significant  but 
well-put-together  fish,”  acting  as  metaphor  for  the 
elemental  links  in  die  food  chain  of  her  work. 

As  well  as  a sense  of  the  generosity  of  volumi- 
nous output,  there  is  in  Oliver's  work  a consistent 
attitude  of  generosity.  For  anyone  who  has  read 
Oliver  has  come  to  expect  a poet  willing  and  able 
to  deliver  in  print  the  joys  and  mysteries  of  the 
natural  world.  The  poet  Mark  Doty  wrote  in  these 
pages  that  “the  central  project  of  Mary  Oliver's  art 
is  ...  to  return  us  to  wonder,”  a wonder  borne  of 
solitude  and  otherness.  Oliver’s  poems  tend  to  el- 
evate and  engage — often  directly  addressing  the 
reader — questioning,  imploring  one  to  listen — or 
occasionally  supplying  helpful  lists  of  what  is  nec- 
essary to  live.  What  Oliver  does  not  produce,  how- 
ever, is  poetry  inhabited  by  animals  and  landscapes 
bent  on  moral  instruction.  In  this  world  the  mean- 
ing of  things  is  beside  the  point,  the  metaphor  is 
imposed,  and  the  questions  are  big,  unanswered, 
and  thrown  back  on  the  questioner  like  a salty 
wave.  Often  there  is  the  sense  of  the  great  indif- 
ference of  the  natural  world  and  of  the  beauty  that 
does  not  need  us,  as  in  the  poem  “This  Morning 
Again  It  Was  in  the  Dusty  Pines”;  “Not  in  shyness 
/ but  in  disgust  the  owl  / turns  its  face  from  me 
and  pours  itself  / into  the  air,  hurrying.” 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  a poet  who  has 
so  consistently  crafted  a poetic  speaker  trekking 
alone  in  the  wilderness  would  be  concerned  with 
the  position  of  the  reader:  the  vulnerability  and 
patient  attentiveness  demanded  of  anyone  enter- 


ing a poem.  In  her  essay  “The  Swan,”  she  articu- 
lates just  that,  and  the  rules  she  has  set  for  herself: 
a poem  should  “address  the  reason  for  taking  the 
reader’s  good  and  valuable  time — [then]  invite  the 
reader  to  want  to  do  something  beyond  merely 
receiving  beauty,  and  to  configure  in  his  or  her  own 
mind  what  that  might  be  . . . the  point  is  not  what 
the  poet  would  make  of  the  moment  but  what  the 
reader  would  make  of  it”  {Winter  Honrs). 

This  attitude  of  democratic  engagement  calls 
to  mind  Walt  Whitman’s  statement  that  “the  reader 
will  always  have  his  or  her  own  part  to  do,  just  as 
much  as  I have  mine.”  The  like-minded  approach 
between  Oliver  and  Whitman  is  not  surprising; 
Oliver  has  also  been  generous  in  sharing  her  atti- 
tudes and  relationships  to  her  sources.  In  two  es- 
says, “My  Friend  Walt  Whitman”  and  “Some 
Thoughts  on  Wliitman,”  she  articulates  her  rela- 
tionship to  the  work  of  the  seminally  egalitarian 
American  poet.  Seen  through  tlris  lens  of  infiuence. 
Whitman  in  Oliver’s  poetry  is  felt  everywhere:  in 
the  clear  and  often  colloquial  tone  of  her  work, 
the  intimate  address,  the  spiritual  effervescence, 
and  the  persistent  stance  of  the  holiness  of  all 
things. 

This  influential  relationship  is  never  more  ap- 
parent than  in  The  Leaf  and  The  Clond.  The  volume 
is  fomtally  ambihous,  a book-length  poem  in  seven 
parts,  each  part  subdivided  into  numbered  se- 
quences. It  would  not  have  been  apparent  to  this 
reader,  however,  without  the  helpful  instrucrion 
of  the  jacket  leaf,  that  The  Leaf  ami  The  Clond  is  a 
book-length  poem.  This  mild  confusion,  and  slip- 
periness of  form — named  sections  that  clearly 
stand  on  their  own,  yet  must  be  considered  part 
of  a whole  because  we  are  told  they  are — is  just 
one  of  the  ways  the  book  seems  to  nod  to  the 
structure  and  content  of  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass. 
But  the  section  which  most  strikingly  pays  hom- 
age to  Whitman,  “Work,”  begins  “I  am  a woman 
sixty  years  old  and  of  no  special  courage.  / Every- 
day— a little  conversation  with  God,  or  his  envoy 
/ the  tall  pine,  or  the  grass-swimming  cricket.  / 
Everyday — 1 study  the  difference  between  water 
and  stone.  / Everyday — I stare  at  the  world;  I push 
the  grass  aside  / and  stare  at  the  world.” 

Certainly  Whitman’s  introduction,  “1,  now 
thirty-seven  years  old,  in  perfect  health  begin”  ech- 
oes here.  But  while  Whitman  demands  that  we 
submit  to  his  song  (was  it  Neruda  who  called 
Whitman  the  first  totalitarian  poeC)  Oliver’s  tone 
of  self-effacement  seems  to  beg  the  reader  to  ar- 
gue on  her  behalf,  a woman  of  particular  courage. 

Here  too  is  the  circularity  of  attention — the  poet 
writing  about  the  work  of  the  poem.  We  have  seen 
this  in  previous  Oliver  poems,  poems  in  which  the 
speaker  must  be  willing  to  “hang  out  over  a desk  / 
grinding  my  teeth  / staring,”  (from  “Work,”  Wiite 
Pine).  Here  too,  is  Oliver’s  familiar  use  of  anaphora, 
a device  of  repetition,  underscoring  if  not  the  mo- 
notony, the  fidelity  required  of  the  poet,  and  the 
attitude  of  tenacious,  willful  witnessing.  There  is 
also  the  adamant  avowal  that  poetry  is  work,  and 
requires  the  muscle  of  will,  as  well  as  patience  and 
humility. 

As  “Work”  continues  the  speaker  states  “I  am 
the  hunter,  and  I am  the  hounds,  / and  I am  the 
fox,  and  I am  the  weeds  of  the  fields”  and  further 


on  “1  will  sing  for  the  iron  doors  of 
the  prison,  / and  for  the  broken  doors 
of  the  poor,  / and  for  the  sorrow  of 
the  rich,  who  are  mistaken  and  lonely 
/ and  1 will  sing  for  the  white  dog  for- 
ever tied  up  in  the  orchard.”  Here  in 
the  oratorical  force  of  language,  the 
willingness  to  absorb  and  be  absorbed 
into  the  wide  world,  the  position  of 
poet-as-kosmos  and  the  poem/poet  as 
ecumenical  voice  of  a people,  Whitman’s 
presence  is  unmistakable. 

A puzzle  of  this  section  of  the  poem  is 
that  Oliver  sets  her  aim  so  directly  at  the 
heart  of  Whitman’s  concerns  and  his  way 
of  realizing  them.  A younger  or  less  skilled 
poet  could  be  accused  of  hubris  or  naivete, 
and  Oliver  is  anything  but  naive  or  unskilled. 

In  contrast  to  the  opening  lines  of  “Work,” 
one  might  argue  that  it  takes  a particularly 
rare  kind  of  courage  to  pick  up  this  torch  and 
run  with  it.  But  the  simplest  answer  to  this 
question  might  be  provided  in  one  of  Oliver’s 
“Sand  Dabs”;  “To  imitate  or  not  to  imitate — 
the  question  is  easily  / satisfied.  The  perils  of 
not  imitating  are  greater  than  / the  perils  of  imi- 
tating.” 

It  would  be  misguided,  however,  to  let  the  light 
of  The  Leaf  ami  The  Cloiui  shine  through  only  one 
particular  window.  This  is  a poem  that  illumines 
the  work  of  Shelley  and  Blake,  of  John  Ruskin  and 
Plato,  the  ecumenical  rhythms  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  (the  voice  of  witness  and  praise,  the 
answering  refrain  “this  is  the  world”)  and,  of 
course,  the  poetic  sensibility  that  belongs  to  Oliver 
alone.  “Flare,”  the  opening  section  of  the  poem 
begins  “Welcome  to  the  silly,  comforting  poem.  / 
It  is  not  the  sunrise,  / which  is  a red  rinse,  / which 
is  flaring  over  the  eastern  sky.”  How  to  take  this 
greeting,  these  opening  lines?  An  editorial  on  the 
poet’s  literary  past?  A critique  of  pedestrian  expec- 
tations? A desire  to  define  one’s  terms?  Poem  equals 
poem;  poem  does  not  equal  world.  One  might  also 
consider  the  etymological  fall  from  grace  of  silly: 
what  once  meant  innocent  and  blessed  is  now  sim- 
ply foolish.  And  there  is  irony  too,  as  the  poem 
creates  a sunrise  in  the  act  of  disavowal. 

The  transience  of  sunlight,  the  flaring  which 
contradicts  the  fixity  of  words  on  the  page  serve 
to  prefigure  a series  of  losses  that  “Flare”  goes  on 
to  enact.  For  starters  there  is  the  narrative  of  the 
old  bam  as  childhood  memory,  which  “smelled  of 
milk,  and  the  patience  of  animals.”  In  short  order 
the  bam  disappears  into  graveyard,  a mother  and 
father  appear  and  are  buried,  and  a moth  is  never 
more  lovely  than  when  pressed  “against  the  beak 
of  a crow.”  The  Japanese  have  a term  for  this  kind 
of  beauty,  mono  no  aware — it  can  mean  the  aching 
beauty  of  the  mutable  world,  or  simply  delicious. 
In  the  penultimate  section  of  “Flare”  the  poet  en- 
acts a final  erasure:  “Anyway  / there  was  no  bam. 
/ No  child  in  the  bam.  / No  uncle  no  table  no 
kitchen.  / Only  a long  lovely  field  full  of  bobo- 
links.” While  the  reader  might  be  willing  to  cede 
to  the  inevitability  of  change  and  loss,  it  is  an 
altogether  different  thing  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
safety,  of  nurturing,  of  a table  where  your  place 
is  always  set.  The  field  of  bobolinks  (a  particu- 


larly silly  word)  might  be 
lovely,  but  they  only  serve 
to  underscore  the  beauty 
Oliver  so  often  points  to — the 
beauty  that  continues,  without 
morality  or  meaning,  without 
us. 

But  as  we’ve  established,  Oliver 
is  generous;  she  does  not  leave  the 
reader  desolate.  “Flare”  ends  with  a 
series  of  instructions:  “When  loneliness 
comes  stalking,  go  into  the  fields,  con- 
sider / the  orderliness  of  the  world.  No- 
tice / something  you  have  never  noticed 
before  . . . Let  grief  be  your  sister,  she  will 
whether  or  no” — advice  which  is,  in  fact, 
lovely  and  comforting.  The  final  couplet  in- 
stmcts,  “This  is  the  dark  bread  of  the  fm’in.  / This 
is  the  dark  and  nourishing  bread  of  the  I’oem. " The 
use  of  italics  serves  to  emphasize  and  underscore 
a sense  of  intimacy,  a further  tunneling  into  the 
body  of  the  poem.  And  as  such,  the  poem  delivers 
a different  kind  of  nurturing,  not  couched  in  the 
promise  of  safety,  but  borne  of  attentiveness,  of- 
fering a place  setting  at  a table  less  bound  by  time. 

In  section  six  of  “Gravel”  the  poet  produces  the 
harvest  of  studying  “the  difference  between  wa- 
ter and  stone”;  “It  is  the  nature  of  stone  / to  be 
satisfied.  / It  is  the  nature  of  water  / to  want  to  be 
somewhere  else.”  Stone  and  water;  satisfaction  and 
wanderlust;  the  absorption  of  beauty  and  the  need 
to  know  the  meaning  of  things;  the  condition  of 
the  mortal  body,  both  living  and  dying;  issues  of 
faith;  the  value  of  work;  the  tension  and  necessity 
of  contraries;  as  the  poem  continues  the  speaker 
contemplates  all  of  these.  “This  is  the  poem  of 
goodbye.  / And  this  is  the  poem  of  don’t  know.” 
We  have  felt  the  surprise  of  erasure  early  in  the 
poem.  At  poem’s  end  the  speaker  enacts  her  own 
disappearance  and  crafts  a kind  of  memoria  technica, 
instmcting  the  reader  how  and  where  to  remem- 
ber her.  Here  too  is  the  dark  bread  of  the  poem; 
the  gift  of  instmction,  of  how  to  continue,  after 
the  speaker  is  gone.  Then  the  reader  leans  in  to 
hear  the  moth’s  small  song  of  praise,  looks  up  to 
witness  the  swans’  “rise  and  fall”  and  it  is  done. 
The  refrain  of  rise  and  fall  looks  to  the  condition  of 
love  articulated  earlier  in  the  poem,  as  well  as  the 
veils  of  the  corporeal  and  the  ethereal — the  leaf 
and  cloud.  As  it  is  with  those  writers  with  whom 
she  keeps  company,  Oliver  supplies  the  hungry 
spirit  with  a rare,  incorruptible  food.  What  more 
can  we  ask? 

LYNN  STANLEY  is  a writer  and  visual  artist 
whose  work  is  rej’resented  by  the  Schoolhouse 
Center  in  Provincetown. 


“This  is  the 
poem  of 
pooJbje.  / 
And  this  is 
the  poem  of 
don ’t 
know.  ” 
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Provincetown 

WEST  END 

BUBALA’S  BY  THE  BAY  508.487.  0773 
This  season  still  finds  Bubala’s  painted  bright 
yellow  with  birds  on  the  roof  and  neon  in  the 
windows.  Restaurant  veterans  John  Yingling  and 
Noreen  Bahring  have  transformed  this  large 
dining  area  into  a buzzing  bistro  with  murals  by 
artist  James  Hansen.  Low  lighting,  water  views, 
late  night  music,  and  the  sidewalk  cafe  are  some 
other  physical  features  while  Bubala's  offers 
serious  food  at  sensible  prices.  Late  night  fare 
and  a lively  bar.  Open  Spring  to  Fall  and  parking 
in  the  center  of  town. 

ESTHER’S  508.487.7555 
Esther’s  offers  casual  yet  elegant  indoor  and 
outdoor  dining  with  bay  views  and  fireplaces. 
The  menu  is  eclectic  in  style  with  seasonal 
twists.  Downstairs  is  a smoke-free  cabaret 
evoking  Paris  in  the  20 ’s,  featuring  live  entertain- 
ment. A beautifully  restored  gingerbread 
Victorian,  the  top  floor  of  Esther’s  is  a guest 
house  with  beautifully  appointed  rooms. 

GALLERANI’S  508.487.4433 
A warm  and  friendly  place  where  you  feel  at 
home,  if  home  were  as  hopping.  Locals  eat  here 
all  the  year.  A Northern  Italian  accent  is  in  the 
food,  including  lots  of  fresh  meat  and  fish.  Host 
and  owner  Barry  Barnes  is  witty  and  welcoming. 
Full  Bar.  Dinner  nightly  in  season.  Open 
Thursday  through  Sunday  off-season.  Reserva- 
tions for  parties  of  five  or  more.  (Open  all  year) 

THE  INN  PUB  508.487.9500 
At  the  Provincetown  Inn  Seaside  Resort,  the 
exact  spot  where  the  Pilgrims  first  landed.  Enjoy 
a comfortable  and  casual  atmosphere  for  drinks, 
Keno  and  Pub  fare.  Relax  for  cocktails  in  the 
lounge  area  with  a living  room  setting  of  sofas, 
chairs,  and  a Big  Screen  television.  Enjoy  a Pub 
Burger,  ribs,  steaks,  and  a variety  of  appetizers  in 
a cozy  booth  with  friends  or  family.  Free 
Parking.  Open  April  through  November.  Full  Pub 
menu  served  May  through  October. 


MARTIN  HOUSE  508.487.1327 


Savor  highly  acclaimed  American  cooking  with 
an  eclectic,  international  flair  next  to  one  of  five 
crackling  fires  from  September  through  May  or 
in  a our  harborside  garden  during  the  warm 
months.  Intimate,  authentic  18th  century  rooms 
provide  a lovely  and  romantic  setting  throughout 
the  year.  Exceptional  wine  list  and  comprehen- 
sive selection  of  the  most  sophisticated  spirits 
available.  Specializing  in  fresh,  local  seafood, 
creative  vegetarian  cuisine,  and  featuring  Angus 
beef,  range  chicken,  duck,  pork,  lamb,  game. 
Recommendations  include:  The  New  York 
Times,  Conde  Nast  Traveler,  Paris  Elle,  Yankee, 
AAA,  Out  and  About,  Genre,  Boston  Magazine 
and  Boston  Globe.  All  major  credit  cards.  (Open 
all  year) 


PILGRIM  POOL  BAR  and  GRILL 

508.487.9500 

Located  at  the  Provincetown  Inn  Seaside  Resort, 
with  panoramic  views  of  Provincetown  and 
Gape  Cod  Bay.  Tropical  drinks  and  lunch  menu 
served  daily  poolside  or  on  our  private  beach. 
Burgers,  chicken  sandwiches  and  our  authentic 
Jerk  Pork  sandwich.  Free  parking  and  lounge 
chairs.  Open  daily  Memorial  day  through  Labor 
Day,  1 1:30  AM  - 6:00  PM  (weather  permitting) 


SPIRITUS  508.487.2808 
Serving  the  best  pizza  in  town,  plus  Haagen 
Daaz  ice  cream.  Eat  out  front  and  observe  the 
activity  in  the  street,  indoors  at  booths,  or,  in 
warm  weather,  enjoy  the  outdoor  garden  at  the 
back.  Popular  with  the  bar  crowd,  it’s  open  late, 
apres  bar-the  scene  of  “the  scene.” 
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DANCING  LOBSTER 

CAFFE  PIZZERIA  TRATTORIA  WINE  BAR  ■ DOLCI 

PEPE'S  WHARF  371-373  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  (508)  487  0900 
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Fresh  Fish  & Chips 


Grilled  Tuna  Sandwiches 


Fried  Clams  & Scallops 


Cajun  Calamari 


Lobster  Rolls 


Famous  Bubala  Burgers 


Chicken  Focaccia  Sandwiches 


Veggie  Burgers 


Outdoor  Streetside  Patio 

ot^ 

Indoor  Non-smoking 
Dining  Room  & Bar 


Breakfast  8:00  a.m.  - 11:30  a.m. 
Lunch  11:30  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 
Dinner  5:00  p.m.  - 11:00  p.m. 
Bar  ‘til  1:00  a.m. 


rganic  Brown  Rice  Salad 
Lobster  Salad 
Chicken  or  Tuna  Caesar  Salad 
Thai  Chicken  Salad 
Pan-fried  Sole 
Steamed  Lobster 
Grilled  Tuna  WasabI 
Cuban  Baked  Cod 
Filet  Bourbon  Blue 
Lamb  Chops 
Roasted  Jerk  Chicken 
Baked  Tofu 
Portabello  Mushroom 


^y0mm6rci3il  ProvincGtown  oTt  the  water  508.487.0773 


Outrageous  Waffles 
3-egg  Omelettes 
■?-gratTr  Toast 


Op 

1 1 


Every  Day,  All  Day 


Extensive 
Wine  List 

On-site 

Parking 


Fresh-squeezed  OJ 


Flomemade  Muffins 
Bubala  Fruit  Bowl 
Costa  Rican  Coffee 
Espresso,  Cappuccino,  Latte 


Waterfront  Dining 
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TOWN  CENTER 


2 ; 
1 

1 

1 

ROSS’ 

GRILL 

ON  THE  WAT  ERFRONT 
AJ  WHALER'S  WHARF 

"a  Provittcetown 
tradition,  where 
Arts  et  Artists  come 
together. " 

LOBSTER 


BOX  LUNCH  508.487.6026 
A Cape  Cod  institution-Box  Lunch  started  in 
Wellfleet  and  now  has  many  other  Cape 
locations.  Box  Lunch  sandwiches  (“Rollwiches”) 
have  to  be  sampled  to  be  believed.  You’ll  find  no 
wedges  of  white  bread  here-Rollwiches  are 
stuffed  to  the  gills  with  imaginative  variations  of 
choice  ingredients  all  neatly  rolled  up  in  pita 
bread.  One  sandwich  is  a meal.  (Seasonal) 

CAFE  BLASE  508.487.9465 
The  Town's  most  picturesque  outdoor  cafe,  with 
pink  and  blue  umbrellas,  multi-colored  paper 
lampshades  gently  swaying  in  the  breeze,  and 
colorful  annuals  in  windowboxes  abounding.  A 
perfect  place  to  sit  in  the  sun,  people  watching, 
sipping  a cool  drink,  or  reading  the  Sunday 
papers;  you’ll  also  have  the  best  view  of  the  July 
4th  parade.  Totally  new  menu  this  summer!  On 
Commercial  Street  next  to  the  Town  Library. 
(Seasonal) 


POT 

Waterfront  Dining 

harborside  at  321  Commercial  Street 
508-487-0842  - info@ptownlobsterpot.com 
www.ptownlobsterpot.com 


CAFE  HEAVEN  508.487-9639 
A popular  cafe  that  rivals  the  best  New  York  has 
to  offer.  Breakfast  is  served  all  day,  featuring 
fresh-squeezed  juices;  open  for  lunch,  too.  Ham, 
roast  beef  and  turkey  are  freshly  baked  on  the 
premises,  cappuccino  and  espresso  are  the  best 
in  town,  and  all  desserts  are  homemade,  using 
plenty  of  seasonal  fruits.  Display  of  paintings  by 
local  artist  including  John  Grillo.  Full  service  bar. 
Sorry,  no  credit  cards  accepted. 


MichaeC 

Shay’s 


RIB  & SEAFOOD  HOUSE 


350  Bradford  St.  ~ Provincetown 
(508)  487-3368  - Ample  Parking 


Trya 

Coold? 

Crazy 

RElkl 


4 new  flavors! 

BEN&JERinnS. 

VERMONT’S  FmE5T™  • ICE  CREAM -^FROZEN  YOGURT 


S58  Commercial  Street 

Next  to  Town  Hall  Provincetown 
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.sjwon 
is  his  hrush. 
iuuufinnHon 
his  i>f4U’lle ... 


Laurence  de  Freitas,  Executive  Chef,  creates 
culinary  masterpieces  on  magnificent 
Provincetown  Harbor 


EURO  ISLAND  GRILL  508.487.2505 
Once  a church,  then  a movie  theater,  the  Euro 
Island  Grill  has  a style  all  its  own.  Exuding 
tropical  chami,  the  Euro  dishes  up  a unique 
blend  of  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean  flavors. 
Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  outside  on  the  spacious 
patio  one  floor  up  overlooking  Commercial 
Street,  right  next  to  Town  Hall.  Serving  dinner 
until  10:30,  light  fare  until  2 am,  with  excellent 
live  entertainment-jazz,  blues  and  reggae  groups- 
at  Club  Euro  throughout  the  season.  Call  for 
music  schedule.  Open  May-October.  A fun 
place,  and  great  for  people  watching!  (Seasonal) 


As  always, 

serving  Provincetown's  most 
delicious  breakfast  & iunch... 


Kecommended  by  the 
"New  York  Times" 


Join  us  and  savor  his  Seared  4 Peppercorn 
Crusted  Tuna.  Rack  of  Lamb  with  Tangerine 
Flavored  Cous-cous.  Roasted  Half  Duckling 
with  an  Asian  Sweet  and  Spicy  Glaze,  and  a 
host  of  other  culinary  inspirations.  In  the  Cafe, 
the  menu  includes  gourmet  burgers,  individual 
pizzas,  oven  poached  cod,  Grilled  10oz. 

Sirloin  Strp,  and  much  more.  . 

Each  dish  is  individually  crafted  with  an  eye 
toward  an  artful  presentation  and  the  tasteful 
palate. 

Taste  life! 

Also  featuring  New  Enc^and's  largest  selection  of  vodkasi 
(over  60  difT«rantvarl*ti«ftand  many  spacialtyiumbomartinisl} 

Dinner  nightly  from  6pm 
Lunch/Brunch  11  - 2:30pm 
every  Sunday 

487.1500 

429  Commercial  Street 
www.mows.com 


THE  KIND  OF  PLACE  YOU’VE 
BEEN  SEARCHING  FOR... 


(Ja€0^oti^ 

‘tAFE 


Dinner 

Every  night  in  season 

6-  10:30 

Open  Til  1 1:00 
Friday  & Saturday  evenings 


1 33  Commercial  St, 
Provincetown 
487-4433 

Free  evening  parking  at  Flyers  Boat  yard,  in  the  rear 


FRONT  STREET  508.487.9715 
A romantic  and  elegant  bistro  located  in  the 
brick  cellar  of  a Victorian  mansion,  Eront  Street 
has  a well-earned  reputation  as  one  of 
Provincetown ’s  finest  restaurants.  Chef/owner 
Donna  Aliperti  provides  an  intriguing  change  of 
menu  weekly,  featuring  continental  cuisine 
prepared  with  the  finest  ingredients,  comple- 
mented by  an  extensive  wine  list.  Menu  of 
Italian  cuisine  also  available.  Dinner  until  11,  bar 
until  1 am. 

LITTLE  DEB’S  CAFE  580.487.1200 
Robust  coffee,  homemade  desserts,  country 
fresh  eggs,  curried  chicken  salad,  hearty 
sandwiches,  green  salads.  All  at  the  perfect  perch 
for  people  watching — just  across  from  the  Post 
Office.  (Open  all  year) 

LOBSTER  POT  508.487.0842 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  McNulty  family, 
this  bustling  restaurant  serves  some  of  the  best 
fresh  seafood  in  town  in  a no-nonsense  atmo- 
sphere where  the  main  feature  is  what  comes 
out  of  the  kitchen.  The  service  is  friendly  and 
efficient,  so  even  when  it’s  crowded,  things  run 
smoothly.  Chef  Tim  McNulty’s  clam  chowder 
won  the  Cape  Cod  Chowder  Contest  four  years 
running.  Try  a cocktail  at  the  “Top  of  the  Pot,” 
the  second  floor  bar  and  outside  deck  with 
fabulous  view  of  the  harbor  and  fishing  boats.  Be 
prepared  to  stand  in  line  on  a busy  nights,  but 
the  wait  is  well  worth  it.  Just  around  the  comer 
from  Town  Wharf,  you  can’t  miss  the  classic  red 
neon  lobster  signs.  Buy  the  Lobster  Pot  Cook- 
book - $9.95.  (Open  all  year) 

NAPI’S  508.487.1145 

Dubbed  “Provincetown ’s  most  unusual  restau- 
rant,” Napi’s  certainly  has  plenty  on  which  to 
feast  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate.  Owners  Napi 
and  Helen  van  Dereck  have  embellished  their 
restaurant,  built  by  Napi  himself,  with  items 
from  their  extensive  collection  of  Provincetown 
art  and  artifacts.  The  food  is  as  unusual  as  the 
surroundings,  featuring  international,  local  and 
vegetarian  cuisine,  all  prepared  to  the  highest 
standards  by  Helen.  Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner 
off-season,  dinner  ONLY  in  season.  Parking. 
(Open  all  year) 


505  457  9639 
199  Commercial  Street 

Featuring  art  work 
by  John  Grillo 


Recommi"  "One  of  Promcelom  best  up  anil 

“Glormh  restorei . . Killer  water  views " coming  new  restaurants. " 

OutandAta'97  Frommers '97 

386  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 

508.487.7800  1.800.487.0784 
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III 


PROVINCETOWN'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 


fNAPI’: 

SI 


TFREEMANi 
STREET 


^ICALL  487-1145 


FOR 


'RESERVATIONS 
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LUNCH 


ample! 
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At  the  Outer  Reach 


Join  m and  tnijoy  ujiique  and  innovative 
food,  spectacular  waterviews  and  sunsets. 
Di}ie  itiside  or  on  our  outdoor  deck 
overiookitig  Cape  Cod  Bay. 


Gourmet  Breakfast 

8:00  am  - 1 2:00  noon 

Gourmet  omelettes,  fnitatas.  cranberry  pancakes  & French  toast 

Dinner 

From  5:30  pm  until  closing 

Specializing  in  regional  Italian  cuisine.  Appetizers,  salads,  pasta  dishes, 
wood-fired  brick  oven  pizzas  and  entrees,  local  seafood,  sumptuous  desserts. 

Take  Out  Available 

Featuring  original  artwork  by  local  artists 
WEDDINGS  & PRIVATE  PARTIES  • AMPLE  FREE  PARKING 


Route  6 • North  Truro  • 487-4360  • 5 minutes  from  Provincetown 


eufio 


(Rill 


258  Commercial  Street 
487  2505 


iC 


little 

rs,  DEB’S 
dJ  CAFE 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

214  COMMERCIAL  5T 
Provincetown,  Ma.  02657 
503  - 437- 1200 


0 

1349-08001 

Voted 

BEST  PIZZAS 
on  the  Outer  Cape 


Special  Pizzas 

White*  Red 
Mexican*Pesto 
Veggie  or 
Meat  Lovers 
and  ...  that 
FAMOVS 
MILE  HIGH 
PARTY  PIE!! 


Our  9”  & 18”  SUBS  are  large  enough  to 
feed  a family  of  4.  We  also  offer  1/2  lb. 
Monster  Dogs  and  1/2  lb.  Black  Angus 
Burgers  w/ fries.  Salads  are  made  fresh. 
For  the  wee  ones  we  can  make  a Jr.  sub. 

I — 7“"  rrrr"!  Don't  go  home 

I Bring  this  ad  in  for  $1 .00  j 

joff  on  an  18"  cheese  pizza  j Gutsy  Benders! 
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OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Not  found  in  any  tourist  guide,  the  Old  Colony 
Tap  is  the  best  place  to  find  local  writers,  poets, 
storytellers,  and  fishermen  and  the  women  that 
love  them. 

ROSS’  GRILL  508.487.8878 
Above  sea  level,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new 
Whaler's  Wharf,  Ross'  Grill  takes  waterfront 
>1  dining  to  new  heights.  Experience  the  breathtak- 

1 ing  views  of  Provincetown's  shoreline  and 
harbor  in  this  intimate  setting.  An  American  grill 

2 with  extensive  beer  and  wine  lists,  featuring 
I,  over  50  wines  by  the  glass.  (Open  all  year) 

I SURF  CLUB  508.487.1367 

On  the  water,  the  Surf  Club  offers  a choice  of 
S indoor  or  outdoor  dining.  Casual,  yet  friendly, 

, The  Surf  Club  is  where  the  locals  eat  and  drink. 

; Whether  its  people  watching  or  enjoying  the 
boats  in  the  harbor,  enjoy  a quiet  repast  in  the 
hub  of  Provincetown. 


EAST  END 


!i 

j 

■’i; 


j 

T: 


DANCING  LOBSTER  CAFE/TRATTORIA 

508.487.0900 

Located  at  Pepe's  Wharf,  where  the  Berg  family 
operated  Pepe’s  since  1967,  the  Dancing  Lobster 
seems  happy  and  at  home.  The  prodigal  chef, 
Pepe  Berg,  son  of  Pepe,  has  returned  to  the 
family  wharf  after  earning  a stellar  reputation  at 
previous  locations  in  Provincetown  at  Marina’s 
Wharf  and  the  Flagship  Wharf.  Italian  care  in 
every  detail,  reasonable  prices,  casual  elegance. 
New  this  year:  PIZZA!  Enjoy  brunch  or  lunch  in 
the  waterfront  dining  room  or  on  the  upstairs 
deck  overlooking  the  bay.  Open  for  lunch  and 
dinner.  (Long  season) 

THE  COMMONS  508.487.7800 
Menu  features  handmade  gourmet  pizzas  from 
the  wood  burning  oven,  fire-roasted  free-range 
chicken,  fresh  native  seafood,  and  French-style 
Bistro  grilled  steak,  as  well  as  daily  specials, 
including  some  vegetarian  dishes.  The  emphasis 
is  on  fresh  ingredients  and  flavorful  preparations. 
The  restaurant  has  a casual  but  sophisticated 
ambience  with  a dining  room  overlooking 
Commercial  Street,  as  well  as  delightful 
canopied  upper  deck  for  outdoor  dining  in 
warmer  weather.  A bonus:  fine  wines  by  the 
glass,  also  cappuccino  and  espresso,  and  be  sure 
to  check  out  the  cozy  street-side  bar. 

MCNULTY’S  MARKET  508.487.0045 
150  Bradford  Street 

Specialty  foods  and  Tim’s  Famous  Clam 
Chowder.  (Open  all  year) 


MARTIH  H0OSC 

K COOP  

Contemporary  American  Cuisine  with  an  international  yet  classic 
flair  in  a charming  ca  1740  harborside  house  and  garden. 


Cape  Cod  Life’s  1999  & 2000  Best  of  the  Cape  & Islands  Readers’  Poll 

“The  Best  Fine  Dining  on  the  Outer  Cape” 

Other  recent  recommendations  include: 

The  New  York  Times,  The  Boston  Globe,  and  Zagat 


Open  Year 
Round 


Reservations 

487-1327 


157  Commercial  Street,  on  the  Atlantic  Street  Landing,  Provincetown 
http.www.themartinhouse.com 


“Wonderful” 

-ZAGAT 


“One  of  the  East’s  most  remarkable, 
delightful  and  delicious  destinations.” 


“One  of  the  most 
outstanding  wine  lists...” 

-The  Wine  Spectator 


“Best  Cape  and  Island  Restaurant” 
-Boston  Magazine 

Front  Street 

a restaurant 

230  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown  MA 
Reservations  (508)  487-  9715 
frontstreetrestaurant.com 


279  Commercial  St..  Provincetown,  MA  02657 


279  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 


patnun^  h\  Hiins  Jocohy 


OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Provincetown,  MA 
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Angel  Foods 


Organic  produce 

• 

International  Deli 
Fresh  meats  & Fish 

Prepared  Foods  and  Sandwiehes 

• 

In  Store  Bakery 
Natural  & Speeialty  Grocery 

Beer  & Wine 


467  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  508  487  6666 


IN/Ic  1 J 11 1 tr  V ' 

Market  Place 


I.iijoy  tlic  Iriiil  <>l  < >1 1 1*  l<il>or: 

150  Bradford  St.,  Provincetown,  MA 


GIRO 

s5m:s 

KILEY  COURT  • PROVINCETOWN 
RESERVATIONS  508  487-6444 
www.CiroAndSals.com 


Steamed  Lobsters  • LOBSTER  POOL 


We  re  Proud  to  Offer 
The  Freshest  & Widest 
Selection  of  Locally  Caught 

FISH  & PRODUCE 

Try  our  own  Smoked  Fish 
and  Mussels  & Pate 

HATCH’S  PRODUCE 

Fresh  Fruits  • Vegetables  • Herbs 
Homemade  Pesto  • Fruit  Popsicles 
I^aily  Picked  Corn  • Flowers  • Salsa 


310  MAIN  STREET 
BE!  UNO  TOWN  HALL 

WELLFLEET 


THE  MEWS  508.487.1500 
The  Mews,  now  in  its  seventh  season  in  this 
wonderful  waterfront  location,  continues  to 
serve  excellent  food  in  elegant  surroundings. 

Here  you’ll  enjoy  some  of  the  best  views  of  the 
bay  from  the  dining  room  and  upstairs  deck 
overlooking  the  beach.  Cafe  Mews  offers  a more 
casual  menu  featuring  small  pizzas,  pasta,  and 
roasted  chicken.  The  Mews  is  situated  in 
Provincetown ’s  renowned  gallery  district, 
browse  through  the  galleries  after  dinner,  most 
are  open  until  1 1 pm  in  season.  Off-season, 
catch  the  popular  Monday  night  performance 
series  coordinated  by  Peter  Donnelly. 

(Open  all  year) 

GIRO’S  508.487.0049 
Giro’s  is  Provincetown’s  best  known  restaurant, 
a romantic  wine  cellar  serving  an  extensive 
menu  of  goumiet  Northern  Italian  specialties. 
Enjoy  dinner  amid  the  worn  flagstones  and 
straw  Chianti  bottles  downstairs,  or  join  the 
convivial  crowd  for  cocktails  upstairs  in  the 
intimate  candlelight  lounge,  accompanied  by 
operatic  arias.  Reservations  are  essential  in 
season  and  weekends  off-season;  you'll  find  it 
down  the  alley  at  Kiley  Court  in  the  East  End 
gallery  district.  (Open  all  year) 

MICHAEL  SHAYS  508.487.3368 
Shay’s  serves  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  a 
cozy,  traditional  New  England  atmosphere. 

Fresh  seafood  and  char-broiled  prime  meats  are  a 
specialty,  accompanied  by  selections  from  an 
excellent  salad  bar.  Known  for  quality  food  at 
moderate  prices.  The  early  dinner  specials- 
served  5-7pm-are  an  excellent  value.  Open  8am- 
10pm.  Always  plenty  of  parking.  (Open  all  year) 


TRURO 

ADRIAN’S  508.487.4360 
Your  hosts:  Adrian  and  Annette  Cyr.  On  a bluff 
overlooking  Provincetown  Harbor,  Adrian’s 
serves  fabulous  breakfasts  and  dinners  with  the 
freshest  ingredients  on  an  outdoor  deck  or  in  an 
airy  dining  room.  Regional  Italian  fare  featuring 
authentic  pasta  dishes  and  gourmet  pizzas  is 
prepared  in  a wood-fired  brick  oven. 

Free  parking.  (Seasonal) 


WELLFLEET 

GUTSY  BENDERS  508.349.0800 
Family  dining,  eat  in  or  outside  on  patio  with 
colorful  umbrellas.  Pizza,  subs,  hamburgers, 
salads,  kid’s  menu.  Take  out  menu  available. 
Service  fast  and  sweet  and  with  a smile.  The 
food's  terrific,  too. 

HATCHES  FISH  MARKET  08.349.2810 

310  Main  Street,  Wellfieet 

The  main  fish  market  for  the  Wellfieet  catch. 
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SaFs  Place 

Provincctown’s  Italian  Restaurant  By  The  Sea 

Oin  38th  Season 


An  Insidets's  Guide  to  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands 

99  Commercial  Street  • 487  - 1279 

In  the  West  End  ~ Open  Ni^itly 


“SiuncA.! 


'Vc<^<jfcc  & 
TKctuuf 


/I  0^  /Intf 

50  ROLLWICHES®  IN  FRESH  PITA  BREAD 


SNACKS.  SALADS,  DESSERTS.  DRINKS 

In  Provincetown  at 
353  Commercial  Street 
508.487.6026 


Also  In  Wellfleet,  Brewster,  Eastham, 
V^rleans,  Hyannls,  Yarmouth,  Falmouth ^ 


Club 


Restaurant 


IVIaclVIillan  Pier  at  Lopes  Square 
Provincetown,  MA 
487-1367 


Lunch  11  - 5 • Dinner  5 - close 


HARBORSIDE  DINING 

in  a casual  friendly  atmosphere 
Family  oriented,  children's  menu  also  available 


cTltc 

^nn  9Pu6 

Bar  open  at  5PM 
Pub  Menu  served  6-9:30 
Featuring  Wings,  Nachos,  Burgers 
& Steaks. 

Draft  Beer,  KENO, 

Large  Screen  TV 
ComfortaDie  and  Casual  new 
atmosphere 

^afgram 

& Gri^f 

frtt  Lounge  Chairs  & Farllng 
Oj»en  Baify  11:30  - 6:00 

The  Inn  Pnb  will  open  for  Lunch 
when  Pool  is  closed  due  to  weather 

Provincetown  Inn 
1 Commercial  Street 
508-487-9500 


M(,)dern,  comtortable 

acctom  modations 

in  the  heart  ot  Provincetown 

^ PILGRIM  / 

Lounge 

\house/ 

and 

\inn/ 

dance  har 

VIXEN  nk5MTclub| 

• 

Coftee 

336  Cxtmmerdal  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

house 

508487-6424 

and  eats 

www.provincctown.coni/pilKrimhouse 

Cabot’s  Candy 

“where  art  is  sweet  ” 

276  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Tei.  (508)  487-3550 ‘Fax  (508)  487-9563 

^vww.  cahots5cana-y.com 
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Ithough  Bill  Clinton  may  be  gone,  Kate 
Clinton  is  still  Madame  President  of 
Comedy.  Perhaps  her  government  is 
somewhat  in  exile,  but  at  Harvard's 
Sanders  Theater  this  past  February,  Clinton  found 
sanctuary  and  served  a unique  blend  of  sharp  po- 
litical satire,  tempered  by  lesbian,  progressive 
democrat,  and  feminist  insights.  “I've  got  Bush  fa- 
tigue— not  the  good  kind,”  she  said  to  the  packed 
house  of  1,200  cheering  people.  “Wliile  Bush  gave 
himself  goose  bumps  reading  his  rocks  in  the 
stream,  feathers  in  the  wind,  angels  in  the  whirl- 
wind inaugural  speech,  I was  like  that  little  braided 
hair  Von  Trapp  family  girl  after  Julie  Andrews  lays 
out  the  do-re-me.  1 shrieked,  ‘But  it  doesn’t  mean 
anything!'  I was  at  a friend’s  house  at  the  time, 
veins  popping  in  my  reddened  neck,  when  her  little 
three-year-old  daughter  tugged  at  my  sleeve  and 
quietly  said,  'Please  use  your  inside  voice.’” 

Wlien  Clinton  performs,  she  floats  two  inches  over 
the  stage.  Her  act  examines  the  low  form  of  the 
high  stuff  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  made — 
saints  and  sinners,  martyrs,  blood,  demonic  pos- 
session, and  levitation.  “I  went  to  Catholic  school. 
Science  class  was  a microscope  and  two  worms 
and  you  had  to  put  everything  back  together.  For 
typing  class  we  had  a big  nun,  Sister  Mary  Pica, 
who  would  pull  down  a screen  and  show  us  a slide 
of  what  a typewriter — had  we  sold  enough  choco- 
late ingots — would  have  looked  like.” 

The  Cambridge  crowd  was  ground  zero  for 
Clinton.  The  audience  was  an  unusual  mix  of 
1 970s-era  feminists — only  a little  older  and  grayer, 
still  bra-less  for  political  reasons— and  college  kids. 
“Hi  ya,  Kate,”  a woman  yelled  from  the  center  right. 
“Hi,  Susan,”  said  Kate  into  the  darkened  theater. 
“How  are  you  doing?” 

Clinton  got  her  start  20  years  ago  at  a bar  called 
Ms.  Adventures  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  Her  lover 
then,  Trudy  Wood,  goaded  her,  “You’ve  got  to  keep 
doing  this!”  Clinton  built  an  audience  from  the  back 
rooms  of  lesbian  bars  and  the  front  rooms  of  femi- 
nist coffeehouses  and  toured  the  women’s  music 
festival  circuit  before  hitting  college  campuses, 
writing  for  television,  burning  comedy  albums,  and 
bringing  her  one-woman  show  to  off-Broadway. 
After  20  years  it’s  hip  to  be  a lesbian  under  the 
footlights.  Clinton  has  hit  her  stride  not  only  as  a 
comedian,  but  also  as  a political  force.  She  a col- 
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umnist  for  the  Progressive  and  the  Advocate  and  she 
is  a commentator  for  CNN. 

Making  her  home  between  New  York  and 
Provincetown,  Clinton  lives  with  her  partner,  po- 
litical activist  and  author,  Urvashi  Vaid.  Vaid  is  best 
known  for  her  groundbreaking  book,  Virtual  Eijtial- 
ity,  which  argues  that  gay  and  lesbian  people  have 
merely  the  appearance  of  equality  without  the  re- 
ality. Clinton  describes  her  relationship  with  Vaid 
as  the  marriage  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

MARGARET  BERGMAN:  Is  the  feminist  move- 
ment dead? 

KATE  CLINTON:  It  comes  in  waves  that  1 often 
don't  recognize  or  understand.  We  are  currently 
in  a wave  of  women  sex  sluts.  I don’t  understand 
the  freedom  of  Sex  in  the  City  except  that  women 
can  claim  as  much  sexual  freedom  as  men  and  1 
guess  that's  a good  thing. 

^ MB:  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  heard  about 
I the  Surrendered  Wifet  One  of  our  former  cover  sub- 
I jects,  Annie  Dillard,  was  quoted  in  that  book  as 
j saying,  “We  are  most  deeply  asleep  at  the  switch 
1 when  we  fancy  ourselves  controlling  any  switches 
at  all.”  1 doubt  that  Dillard  meant  that  quote  to  be 
used  as  a reason  women  should  surrender  to  their 
husbands! 

KC:  Oh,  yes!  1 was  driving  to  upstate  New  York 
and  making  myself  listen  to  talk  radio,  which  1 
usually  cannot  do.  This  guy  was  interviewing  Lara 
Doyle,  the  author  oi  Surrendered  Wife,  and  the  point 
was  you  can’t  change  men,  you  have  to  change 
yourself.  You  wouldn’t  nag  them  to  pick  up  their 
clothing  or  you  wouldn’t  nag  them  about  their 
driving  because  it  goes  against  fomiing  intimacy 
with  a person.  Nobody  wants  to  be  with  a nag- 
ging wife.  Doyle  believes  women  should  apolo- 
gize for  being  disrespectful.  They  have  to  be  ready 
to  say  to  men,  ’’Whatever  you  think.”  All  the  in- 
terviewer heard  was,  “So,  a woman  should  never 
say  no  to  her  husband,  even  if  they’re  not  in  the 
mood?” 

MB:  What  do  you  think  of  the  women  in  the  Bush 
Administration? 

KC:  Are  there  any?  Condoliza  Rice  is  the  last  of 
the  Supremes.  Karen  Hughes  might  as  well  be  a 
guy.  Laura  Bush  is  the  epitome  of  the  Surrendered 
Wife.  She’s  given  it  up.  She’s  not  like  her  mother- 
in-law — Ball-buster  Babs — a blood  pit  bull.  Bar- 
bara Bush  is  very  powerful.  That’s  why  she  be- 
came absolutely  nutty  about  Hillary,  because 
Hillary  was  very  powerful  in  a different  way.  Bar- 
bara uses  her  feminine  wiles  in  that  old  traditional 
way. 

MB:  Does  being  a lesbian  affect  your  perspective? 

KC:  In  the  last  six  months  1 have  found  it  harder 
in  my  routines  to  talk  about  politics  or  suggest 
that  I am  a progressive  democrat  than  to  talk  about 
lesbianism.  People  get  relieved  when  1 talk  about 
lesbianism.  Culturally  gay  and  lesbian  people  are 
more  visible.  When  1 started  20  years  ago,  and  1 
talked  about  being  a lesbian,  the  shock  value  was 
incredible.  Now  they’re  like,  yeah,  yeah.  Anything 
that  isn’t  normative,  in  the  classical  understand- 


ing of  humor,  is  funny.  Try  as  we  might,  white 
straight  men  is  the  nomial,  so  women  are  just 
funny.  Women  who  claim  they’re  funny,  to  tell 
the  truth,  are  actually  annoying.  Guys  make  a 
seamless  leap  from  doing  fabulous  standup  com- 
edy to  having  their  own  show  or  a feature  length 
film.  Women — it’s  a struggle! — they  get  day-time 
talk  shows.  [Her  hands  mod:  I’raying.]  “Oh,  thank 
you,  1 know  1 couldn’t  possibly  go  on  at  night!” 

MB:  Are  some  cities  harder  to  perform  in  than 
others? 

KC:  I have  a soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  Boston,  one 
of  my  beginning  performance  sites.  It  has  a long 
and  old  tradition  of  gay  and  lesbianism  activism. 
Every  city  has  it  own  personality.  1 could  be  in 
Columbus  and  performing  for  45  seconds  and  go 
“Oh,  great,  Columbus.”  All  your  friends  have  dif- 
ferent sensibilities.  Columbus  is  Germanic,  so  they 
are  slow  to  start,  but  when  they  start  they  are 
hardy.  In  perfomiing  20  years,  one  of  the  saddest 
changes  is  this  odd  kind  of  homogeneity.  Since 
there  is  corporate  news,  food,  and  mercantile,  ev- 
erybody gets  the  same  thing.  When  1 first  went  to 
Lexington,  it  was  a Southern  town,  horsy  and 
quirky.  Now  there  is  a beltway  and  a mini-mall. 
So  many  cities  have  lost  their  character. 

MB:  What  do  you  think  of  political  activism  in 
Provincetown? 

KC:  In  a resort  town,  it’s  difficult  to  organize.  It’s 
the  third  ring  in  Hell  in  Organizing.  Try  to  get 
something  done  in  the  summertime.  [Aliiniching] 
“Is  it  high  tide?”  “I’ve  got  to  walk  the  dog.”  It’s  a 
mixed  bag.  We  have  high-powered  people  who 
have  retired;  they  come  to  P-town  and  tackle  prob- 
lems that  nobody  else  wants  to  do.  1 don’t  think 
we  are  different  than  other  resort  towns.  The 
economy  boomed  for  10  years,  and  people  with 
disposable  income  came  to  P-town  and  bought 
houses  and  fixed  them  up.  We  lost  a whole  class 
of  people,  often  women,  often  artists,  who  have 
done  such  wonderful  work  and  put  Provincetown 
on  the  map  in  the  written  word,  the  spoken  word, 
and  the  arts. 

MB:  How  did  you  get  to  Provincetown? 

KC:  Marian  Roth  invited  us,  me  and  my  manager 
and  partner  Trudy  Wood,  to  visit  and  I got  a gig, 
performing  five  days  a week  at  the  old  Pilgrim 
House.  The  next  summer  I performed  for  two 
weeks;  the  next  year,  three  weeks.  People  liked 
us  because  we  did  not  stand  in  the  streets  and 
bother  them  by  hawking  flyers.  At  the  end  of  one 
season,  I was  getting  ready  to  move  back  to 
Casanovia,  where  I was  living  at  the  time.  I 
thought,  w’//)'?  I rented  an  apartment  on  the  water 
during  the  winter,  then  moved  “inland”  in  the  sum- 
mer— the  May  to  October  shuffle  for  a couple  of 
years.  Finally  Lincoln  Sharpless  from  Atlantic  Bay 
suggested  I look  at  a condo,  really  a free  standing 
house,  in  the  midwestem  part  of  town,  behind 
the  community  center  in  what  was  then  a won- 
derful old  Portuguese  neighborhood.  In  1990  1 
bought  it.  I loved  my  neighbors;  many  since  have 
died.  My  two  favorites  were  Kitty  and  Genevieve. 
They  were  89  and  9 1 and  they  walked  into  town 
and  back  every  day,  wearing  sun  goggles  over  their 


Help  build  our  new  library  on  Center  Street. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to:  Provincetown 
Public  Library  Building  Project  Gift  & Grant  Fund 
and  mail  to  330  Commercial  Street, 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
For  more  information,  visit  our  web  site: 
www.ptownlib.com 
Debra  DeJonker,  Librarian 
Marcia  Fair,  Capital  Campaign  Chair 


RICE/POLAK  GALLERY 


430  Commercial  St,  Provincetown 

Open  Daily  1 1 :00  - 1 1 :00  Tel  / Fax  508  487  1 052 

MARLA  RICE  / RICHARD  POLAK  DIRECTORS  www.RiCEPLLAKGAiLEm.coM 


Provincetown 


lA^iterfiatioxTal 


1 42  Commercial  Street  ■ Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-FILM  ■ www.ptownfilmfest.com 
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glasses.  The  two  of  them  were  bird-like.  They 
would  tap  me  on  the  chest  and  say,  “Which  one 
are  you?”  And  I would  say,  “I  am  the  only  one 
here!  Which  one  are  you — Kitty  or  Genevieve?” 

MB:  How  do  non-comedians  react  when  you  tell 
them  what  you  do? 

KC:  One  time  in  Provincetown  walking  down  the 
street  a fellow  asked  me  what  I did  and  I told  him, 
“I’m  a comedian.”  He  said,  “What  part  of  Canada 
are  you  from?”  My  neighbors  are  very  proud  of 
me.  [Iiiiitatiiig  oU  Provincetown  accent]  “Katie, 
Dah'lin’,  I saw  you  on  the  Joan  Rivers  show!”  They 
get  mad  when  I don’t  tell  them  when  I’m  going 
to  be  on  television. 

MB:  How  much  material  do  you  write  in  a year? 

MB:  For  people  returning  to  Provincetown  each 
summer  they  probably  see  diree-quarters  of  a new 
show.  Provincetown  for  me  is  really  about  work — 
shopping  new  material.  I write  something  new 
every  day  and  try  it  that  night  to  see  if  it  is  some- 
thing that  can  physically  be  said.  I’ll  write  three 
pages  and  it  will  end  up  to  be  one  line  or  I’ll  write 
one  line  and  it  will  end  up  to  be  five  or  lO  min- 
utes, just  based  on  trying  it.  So  by  the  time  I go 
out  to  a large  show,  I’m  not  trying  material  for 
which  I have  no  clue  if  it  works. 

MB:  Is  there  a difference  between  a drinking  au- 
dience and  a sober  audience? 

KC:  My  shows  are  at  six  or  seven,  so  people  have 
sobered  up  from  the  afternoon  and  planning  to 
drink  at  dinner.  If  I were  doing  a show  at  1 1,  that 
would  be  a different  story.  Of  course  my  dream  is 
to  have  a brunch  show  and  have  people  home  by 
1 1 A.M.  1 did  an  1 1:00  P.M.  show  once  in  Miami. 
They  were  drunk,  wild.  Then  suddenly  they  all 
passed  out.  1 finished  the  show  and  walked  off 
stage.  They  didn’t  know  I was  gone.  I heard,  “She’s 
gone!”  and  then  1 heard  the  silent  sound  of  one 
person  clapping.  I’ve  had  people  who  think  they 
are  having  a personal  relationship  with  me,  they 
are  so  dmnk.  They  want  to  talk.  Pam  at  Vixen  is 
wonderful  at  spotting  that. 

MB:  You  were  in  the  Vulva  Chorus  of  the  Vagina 
Monologues  benefit  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
which  raised  $2.5  million  for  programs  to  stop 
domestic  violence.  How  did  you  nose  your  way 
into  that  gig? 

KC:  One  of  the  lines  in  my  show  is  about  the  Vh- 
^nm Monologues-.  “My  vagina  prefers  dialogue.”  Eve 
Ensler,  (author  of  the  Vagina  Monologues)  was 
there,  and  she  said,  “What  are  you  doing?  I want 
you  in  the  show.”  Jane  Fonda,  Sharon  Gless,  Oprah 
Winfrey,  and  Glen  Close  were  also  in  the  Vulva 
Chorus.  There  were  odd  and  even  numbered 
Vulvas;  I was  one  of  the  odd  ones.  Our  favorite 
thing  was  when  all  of  those  old  union  guys  who 
worked  in  Madison  Square  Garden  forever  would 
have  to  shout  out  things  like,  “Vulva  chorus!”  We 
wouldn’t  move,  so  they  would  continue  to  shout, 
“Vulva  chorus,  places!”  “Vulvas!” 


: Women  who 
claim  they  re 
funnj,  to  tell  the 
truth,  are  actually 
annoyiiiij. 

MB:  What  is  your  deep  source  of  comedy? 

KC:  A sense  of  being  on  the  outside.  1 had  three 
brothers,  so  the  male  was  the  norm.  At  church,  I 
always  felt  out  of  it.  My  mother  had  a deep  faith 
and  1 just  waited  for  something,  but  it  never  hap- 
pened, stopped  by  my  child-like  sense  of  injustice. 
My  brothers  could  be  altar  boys  and  1 could  clean 
up.  While  they  were  struggling  to  learn  their  Latin 
altar  boy  instructions,  I could  say  the  whole  Mass 
in  Latin.  1 had  an  early  sense  that  I wasn’t  like  other 
girls. 

MB:  Whom  do  you  consider  a comic  revolution- 
ary? 

KC:  Mae  West  busted  sexual  expectations.  She  put 
herself  out  there  as  a babe,  encouraged  by  gay  men 
in  Greenwich  Village.  Richard  Pryor  became  revo- 
lutionary when  he  stopped  doing  what  white 
people  wanted  and  started  talking  about  his  life. 
Early  Whoopie  Goldberg  was  breaking.  The  main- 
stream sucked  her  in  and  now  she’s  on  the  Holly- 
wood Squares.  One  of  the  funniest  guys  on  televi- 
sion now  is  John  Stewart  on  the  Daily  Show. 

MB:  What  is  the  hardest  part  of  performing? 

KC:  1 love  when  I’m  finally  on  stage.  Getting  there, 
I don’t  love. 

MB:  What  is  the  biggest  thrill? 

KC:  Comedy  gifts  come  out  of  my  mouth,  some- 
times because  of  alchemy  of  audience.  I’ve  had  a 
couple  of  shows  that  have  been  that  way  from 
beginning  to  end. 

MB:  Are  you  funny  around  other  people? 

KC:  A lot  of  times  I just  say  what  people  have  said 
at  dinner.  I am  the  one  at  dinner  writing  it  down. 
I get  so  much  stuff  from  people,  whether  it  is  a 
phrase,  a story,  or  an  attitude. 

MB:  What  were  your  girlhood  dreams? 

KC:  I thought  Carol  Burnett  rocked,  just  to  see 
someone  on  television,  a woman  making  people 
laugh.  In  my  heart  I’ve  always  been  an  entertainer. 
I found  quickly,  if  1 could  make  my  brothers  laugh. 
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Just  one  of  over  1 00  completely  restored  antique 
chandeliers  on  display.  From  Dining  room  to 
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they  wouldn’t  snap  me  with  a towel.  Instead,  they 
would  be  weak  from  laughter. 

MB:  Were  your  brothers  funny? 

KC:  A wonderful  audience!  My  younger  brother 
is  very  funny.  My  total  pleasure  is  to  make  people 
laugh.  I love  to  laugh.  It’s  one  of  the  best  feelings. 
Nothing  is  better  than  a big  laugh. 

MB:  Did  you  ever  vote  Republican  or  consider 
becoming  a McCain  Republican? 

KC:  Never.  Never.  Never.  Never.  No.  1 have  a hard 
time  with  a man  who  actually  volunteered  to  car- 
pet bomb  Southeast  Asia. 

MB:  Do  you  know  any  Log  Cabin  Republicans? 

KC:  Rich  Tafel,  executive  director  of  the  Log  Cabin, 
is  a friend.  I disagree  with  him  on  most  of  his  eco- 
nomic and  corporate  beliefs.  He’s  working  for 
change  from  within,  like  many  of  my  friends  who 
work  for  change  within  the  Catholic  Church,  1 
admire  him  for  that. 

MB:  Is  there  any  hope  for  politics? 

KC:  Che  Guevera  said  that  optimism  is  the  true 
weapon  of  the  Revolutionary  and  that  is  what  I 
have  to  cling  to.  It’s  no  picnic  reading  the  newspa- 
per around  here  in  the  morning. 

Who  should  have  been  pardoned,  but  was  over- 
looked? 

Leonard  Pelletier  and  Katherine  Anne  Powers. 
They  are  languishing  in  prison.  They  were  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

MB:  If  we  now  say  that  80  percent  of  your  perfor- 
mance is  political  and  20  percent  is  domestic  hu- 
mor, can  we  assume  that  there  will  be  a shift  in 
your  material? 

KC:  Let  me  that  my  domestic  partner  advocates 
all  the  time  for  me  to  do  politics.  She  will  come  to 
a show  and  say,  “Okay,  do  more  politics.  Your 
show  should  be  shorter,  but  get  more  politics.”  I’m 
preparing  a show  in  New  York  called  the  Bush 
Bash. 

MB:  You’ve  been  domestic  partners  with  Urvashi 
for  13  years.  How  does  she  influence  your  work? 

KC:  She’s  given  me  a content  of  context.  I don’t 
know  how  she  knows  so  much.  I think  she  runs 
tapes  at  night.  I could  look  at  the  newspaper  and 
not  see  anything  that  she  sees.  She’s  influenced 
me  that  way;  through  myself  I think  I have  made 
her  less  serious. 

MB:  What  goals  do  you  have  the  future? 

KC:  I want  to  keep  writing.  1 am  working  on  an- 
other book.  I’ll  keep  writing  more  essays  and  do 
more  commentary  on  CNN.  They  keep  me  on  for 
shock  value,  and  I never  disappoint. 


MARGARET  BERGMAN  interviewed  the 
performer  Ryan  Landry  last  year  in 
Provincetown  Arts. 
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BY  HUNTER  O'HANIAN 


In  1967  a group  of  artists  and  writers  got  together 
in  concern  over  the  high  cost  of  housing  and  stu- 
dio spaces  for  artists  and  writers.  The  result  was 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown.  In  1986 
ProvincetowH  Arts  reported  that  housing  expert  Jero 
Nesson  found  that  “artists  were  being  priced  out 
of  the  market,  rents  were  escalating  tremendously, 
and  there  wasn’t  much  in  the  way  of  building  stock. 
Provincetown  is  clearly  in  a most  desperate  situa- 
tion.” This  year  six  different  measures  appeared 
on  the  Town  Meeting  warrant  dealing  with  afford- 
able housing,  by  far  the  most  ever.  In  search  of  a 
sharper  sense  of  the  current  state  of  local  housing 
for  artists,  the  Work  Center’s  executive  director, 
Hunter  O’Hanian,  asked  a cross-section  of  tlie  com- 
munity five  questions: 

OHow  has  the  lack  of  affordable  housing 
personally  affected  you? 

©What  have  you  done  about  solving  your  own 

affordable  housing  problem  or  what  can  we  do 
about  solving  the  housing  problem? 

Why  has  housing  become  so  expensive  in 
Provincetown? 

OWhy  do  artists  and  writers  have  a difficult  time 
finding  affordable  housing  in  Provincetown? 

©What  can  we  do  about  solving  the  housing 
problem? 

MARIAIM  ROTH  art  st) 

A lot  of  people  have  left.  I’ve  always  managed  to 
find  an  affordable  place  to  live.  When  I came  here 
20  years  ago  it  was  the  summer-winter  move  all 
the  time,  but  1 could  live  by  the  water  in  the  win- 
ter. It  has  always  been  expensive  for  the  summers- 
-my  first  summer  I shared  a house  with  four  other 
people.  Year-round  places  were  not  so  much  ex- 
pensive as  they  were  hard  to  find.  You  just  had  to 
be  lucky.  In  the  last  few  years,  rent  has  become  so 
high  that  1 honestly  don’t  think  I could  live  here  if 
I didn't  have  a partner  to  share  the  rent. 

1 have  had  to  be  very  creative.  The  last  place 
we  lived  was  sold  and  we  were  on  the  brink  of 
madness.  I put  an  ad  in  the  paper  and  someone 
called  who  knew  us  and  gave  us  the  rental  she  was 
leaving.  Now  we  are  in  the  process  of  buying  a 
house,  but  this  is  predicated  on  the  goodness  of 
the  owner  who  is  willing  to  sell  for  much  less  than 
the  market  rate  because  he  loves  Provincetown  and 
doesn’t  function  by  greed. 

A growing  number  of  gay  people  with  big  in- 
comes want  to  fulfill  their  dreams  and  live  here, 
but  I honestly  think  the  realtors  have  to  share  some 
of  the  blame.  Every  home  I have  lived  in  and  left 
has  been  a place  the  realtors  have  encouraged  the 
owner  to  rent  or  sell  for  phenomenal  prices.  A 
group  that  only  profits  from  higher  prices  sets  ex- 
pectations. Of  course,  the  homeowner  doesn’t  have 
to  go  along — they  aren’t  victims.  People  feel  that 
they  have  a right  to  make  $100,000  to  $200,000 
profit  when  they  sell  a house  because  the  market 
can  beat  it.  It  gets  to  be  like  charging  $25  for  a 
candle  during  a blackout.  I see  it  as  a kind  of  sanc- 
tioned misanthropic  anti-social  behavior.  The  point 
of  life  surely  is  not  to  get  as  much  money  as  you 
can  without  robbing  a bank. 


Artists  usually  have  to  work  at  low  paying  jobs 
to  feed  and  house  themselves  because  their  actual 
career  is  their  artwork.  Others  have  careers  with 
more  economic  promise.  Our  primary  work,  mak- 
ing art,  is  not  valued  as  other  work.  We  are  depen- 
dent upon  grants  or  people  with  disposable  in- 
comes to  buy  our  work,  not  an  easy  road.  As  a 
group  1 don't  think  we  are  as  vocal  or  politically 
demanding  as  other  poor  people  might  be.  And 
then  where  we  discover  beauty  and  peace,  other 
people  with  money  soon  follow. 

1 think  we  need  to  come  together  to  solve  this. 
Perhaps  a consortium  of  artists  can  buy  an  unused 
building  and  make  some  affordable  studios.  I like 
the  direction  of  the  recent  housing  tax  break  sug- 
gested at  Town  Hall,  though  I really  wish  people 
had  thought  it  through  before  presenting  it.  I hope 
they  are  still  working  on  this  idea.  We  have  to  start 
thinking  about  the  community  as  a whole.  That’s 
the  only  way. 

ALIX  RITCHIE  (p  ubiisher  of  the  |( 
Provincetown  Banner) 

1 have  seen  people  who  should  be  in  Provincetown,  I 
who  would  like  to  be  here,  leave  and  move  fur- 
ther and  further  away. 

I’ve  caviled,  carped,  complained,  and  agitated 
about  the  problem  for  years.  1 worked  to  ensure 
that  that  the  town  had  a master  plan  with  afford- 
able housing  as  a priority.  I also  was  involved  in 
supporting  affordable  housing  as  an  option  in  the 
Land  Bank  bill.  I am  happy  to  say  that  almost  to  a 
person,  everyone  at  the  Brwtier  considers  this  to 
be  an  important  problem  facing  the  town. 

There  has  been  an  absolute  and  total  discon- 
nect between  salaries  and  housing  prices  in  town- 
-when  you  see  housing  prices  in  excess  of  ’ 
$250,000  and  the  best  salaries  between  $20,000 
and  $40,000,  there  is  a disconnect  that  is  not  ; 
bridgeable.  The  condo  conversions  have  made  a 
large  portion  of  the  rental  market  unavailable.  Dis-  I’' 
placement  of  residents  by  part-time  or  non-resi-  ■; 
dent  ownership  is  known  as  the  “Aspen  AffecP’  “ 
and  the  results  are  clear:  we  lose  the  soul  of  our 
town. 

Why  do  artists  have  a difficult  problem  with  ® 
housing  anywhere?  Artists  do  not  have  a profes-  S* 
sion  that  earns  a lot  of  money,  but  they  make  some- 
thing  that  we  as  a society  value.  ^ 

We  have  already  built  in  all  of  the  financial  in- 1 
centives  we  can.  We  offer  building  permits  to  as  of 
many  as  we  can,  but  there  are  very  few  people  ■ 
making  use  of  them.  If  we  value  this  town  as  any- 
thing other  than  a summer  playpen,  we  have  to  : 
find  creative  ways  to  buy  land  and  build  housing  ; )* 
that  people  can  afford  to  pay  for. 

RICH  FLEURY  pa  inter)  I 

to 

I live  in  one  of  the  Ted  Malone  affordable  units  for : jj 
artists  on  Conwell  fitreet.  1 rent  a wonderful  apart- 
ment  and  have  a separate  studio  to  work  in.  ^ 

1 heard  about  the  availability  of  the  affordable 
apartments,  applied,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get  Lj 
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So  much  of  what  was  affordable  has  become 
condos.  It’s  less  financially  attractive  for  landlords 
to  rent  on  a year-round  basis.  1 hope  that  changes. 

On  paper,  artists  look  less  attractive  to  land- 
lords. They  don’t  necessarily  have  the  full-time  job 
stability  that  others  have.  But  they  are  no  greater 
of  a risk. 

There  is  plenty  of  housing  in  a physical  sense. 
There  are  lots  of  studios  and  one  bedroom  or  two 
bedroom  apartments.  It’s  just  a matter  of  freeing 
up  these  units  to  rent  on  a year-round  basis.  Per- 
haps tax  incentives  are  necessary  to  make  it  at- 
tractive to  rent  apartments  year-round. 

BILL  DOUGAL  (realtor 

business  owner,  and  chairman  of  the 
Provincetown  Finance  Committee) 

From  a business  standpoint,  1 see  increased  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  and  retaining  employees.  As  a 
realtor,  1 see  the  supply  and  demand  factor  in  pur- 
chasing real  estate  in  town  and  total  displacement 
of  the  year-round  community  and  the  serious  im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  housing  available.  As  a mem- 
ber of  FinCom,  we  see  the  problem  as  taking  away 
from  the  character  and  diversity  of  this  commu- 
nity; fewer  artists,  tradespeople,  and  service  people 
are  able  to  live  in  the  town.  It  has  become  even 
more  difficult  for  college  students  to  come  here  in 
the  summer.  It  has  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  community  on  a year  round  and  seasonal 
basis. 

FinCom  was  very  much  in  support  of  the  sev- 
eral measures  on  affordable  housing  at  Town  Meet- 
ing this  year.  Although  all  of  them  did  not  pass, 
slowly  but  surely  more  and  more  people  are  get- 
ting won  over  and  beginning  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  these  measures. 

Property  is  expensive  because  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  our  community,  the  lack  of  buildable  land, 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  condo  conversions 
have  occurred,  being  only  two  hours  from  Boston 
by  car  or  via  the  high-speed  ferry.  You  can  buy  a 
condo  in  Provincetown  for  20  percent  down,  rent 
it  for  two  months  of  the  year,  cover  60  percent  of 
the  annual  costs,  and  have  it  to  use  the  other  10 
months  of  the  year.  Lastly,  as  the  baby-boomer 
generation  ages,  they  have  more  disposable  income 
from  inheritances,  bonuses,  stock  options.  They 
have  caused  an  inflation  of  prices  throughout  Cape 
Cod,  but  we  feel  it  worse  here  because  of  our  lack 
of  land. 

There  is  really  no  inventory  of  housing  that 
comes  to  the  market  place.  In  our  office,  we  are 
lucky  if  we  get  one  or  two  year-round  rentals  a 
year.  Now  most  of  the  year-round  housing  and 
affordable  seasonal  rental  is  through  an  under- 
ground market. 

Despite  all  the  good  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  date,  this  town  has  got  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  We  need  a careful  analysis  of  the 
needs  of  artists,  tradespeople,  seasonal  employ- 
ees, year-rounders.  We  need  to  look  at  the  demand 
factors,  project  what  our  real  needs  are,  and  de- 
velop a master  plan  to  address  the  problem.  This 
type  of  long  term  planning  has  not  always  done 
well  in  Provincetown. 


DOROTHY  AIUTCZAK 

(writer,  gallery  manager,  and  waitress) 

There  has  been  a lack  of  stability  in  my  life.  In  my 
time  here  I have  had  to  move  seasonally  until  re- 
cently. 1 have  lived  in  12  different  locations. 

Finally  I was  able  to  find  an  affordable  apart- 
ment owned  by  George  Bryant. 

Everyone  is  trying  to  get  the  most  they  can  for 
their  apartments.  The  whole  thing  has  just  snow- 
balled. 

A predictable,  stable  income  is  more  difficult 
for  artists  and  writers  to  maintain,  and  prices  have 
risen  exorbitantly.  If  you  can’t  reliably  make 
enough  money,  according  to  Provincetown  prices, 
you  can’t  commit  to  renting  a place  with  even  a 
“reasonable”  rent. 

Wiat  can  we  do  about  solving  the  housing  f’roblenii 
Damn  good  question.  Financial  incentives  should 
be  created  to  allow  homeowners  to  renovate  their 
properties  if  they  make  them  affordable  rentals. 

PAUL  BOWEM  (sculptor) 

biow  has  the  lack  of  affordable  housing  f’ersonally  af- 
fected yoid  I’m  in  an  unusual  position  with  support 
from  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  I’m  in  that  one 
percent  who  has  been  able  to  find  a very  reason- 
able rent.  Without  it  1 would  leave  town. 

When  1 needed  affordable  housing,  1 had  a vi- 
sion of  what  1 wanted  and  was  incredibility  fortu- 
nate in  what  worked  out,  so  fortunate  that  I have 
been  able  to  stay. 

Fiousing  is  expensive  because  of  the  incredible 
desirability  of  owning  property  here.  Year-round 
rents  are  not  profitable  any  more.  I remember  a 
small  house  for  sale  for  $62,000;  at  the  time  it  might 
as  well  as  been  $620,000,  out  of  my  reach.  We  live 
in  a unique  location,  a combination  of  waterfront 
property  and  a gay  haven. 

Artists  and  writers  don’t  fall  into  that  20  per- 
cent of  income  earners  that  banks  want  to  see  in 
order  to  buy  a house.  For  the  most  part  we  are 
doing  what  we  want,  rather  then  earning  a lot  of 
money.  That  generally  puts  us  in  a lower  income 
bracket. 

There’s  a lot  of  talk  of  low  income  housing, 
but  I’m  not  sure  what  it  means  here.  Without  a 
regular  income,  as  long  as  banks  will  only  lend 
you  money  that  you  can  pay  back  with  15  or  20 
percent  of  your  income,  it  can’t  be  done  with  the 
average  year-round  income  in  Provincetown.  1 
wonder  if  you  could  even  afford  to  build  here  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  land.  I am  not  sure  how 
much  hope  there  is  really.  Truro,  Wellfleet,  and 
Eastham  are  now  becoming  less  and  less  viable, 
except  for  properties  that  need  a lot  of  help. 

JOHIU  RODERICK 

(president  of  Seaman's  Bank) 

Employees  at  the  bank  have  a difficult  time  find- 
ing a place  to  live. 

At  the  bank,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  just  about  every  project  through  low- 
cost  housing  funds. 

Provincetown  has  become  a destination  place. 
The  people  who  want  to  be  in  Provincetown  have 
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money.  But  it  is  driving  out  people  who  can’t  af- 
ford to  be  here. 

Artists  are  in  the  same  position  of  others  who 
have  lower  incomes.  There  just  are  not  enough 
options  available  for  them. 

We  are  building  more  and  more  affordable  units 
in  town,  but  we  run  the  risk  of  over-development. 
But  1 guess  you  can’t  have  one  without  the  other. 

CHEX  JOniES  (painter) 

1 live  under  this  vague  threat  of  displacement.  It 
colors  my  life.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  secure. 

I have  taken  advantage  of  the  Community  Ad- 
vantage program  to  leam  how  to  buy  a home.  1 
entered  one  of  the  lotteries  for  affordable  hous- 
ing, qualified,  but  didn’t  win.  I’ve  done  everything 
1 can  that  is  offered  to  me  out  there,  it  just  isn’t 
enough.  Now  I am  waiting  for  the  next  lottery. 

The  economy  seems  strong.  Gays  and  lesbians 
are  moving  here.  The  town  has  turned  into 
“Gaylandia,”  but  there  is  no  one  to  blame. 

The  rental  market  is  declining  rapidly.  Artists 
and  writers  have  to  compete  with  the  seasonal 
market.  It’s  musical  chairs.  What  painter  or  writer 
can  come  for  the  summer  for  $3,000  or  $6,000? 
They  would  have  to  work  full  time  to  pay  the  rent. 
It  boils  down  to  money  determining  who  can  live 
in  town. 

If  we  could  limit  the  number  of  seasonal  homes 
or  distribute  them  in  a more  equitable  way,  deter- 
mining to  whom  they  go  and  for  what  reason,  that 
would  be  one  solution. 
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MICHAEL  BUnim  (cha  rmanof 

Provincetown  Housing  Authority) 

I was  almost  forced  me  out  of  town  when  my  long- 
term year-round  rental  was  turned  into  a seasonal. 
1 was  looking  at  Truro,  Wellfleet,  and  Eastham. 
Then  a miraculous  homeownership  opportunity 
fell  of  the  sky.  1 was  able  to  make  it  materialize. 

Wlien  I lost  my  rental,  I spent  two  and  a half 
years  sending  weeldy  e-mails  to  realtors.  Worked- 
it,  worked-it,  worked-it.  I was  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  first  time  homeowners  program  and  bought 
a freestanding  condo  at  Beach  Point. 

Provincetown  is  desirable.  Everyone  wants  to 
be  part  of  this  place.  There  are  such  a high  num- 
ber of  second  homes.  Eden  ain’t  cheap. 

There  isn’t  that  opportunity  to  live  in  a funky 
Cape  Cod  cottage  for  $200  a month  anymore. 

All  facets  of  the  community  have  to  get  on 
board  to  solve  this  problem— businesses,  faith- 
based  groups,  second  homeowners,  non-profits, 
Town  Hall — everyone. 

HUNTER  O'HANIAN,  director  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center,  is  teaching  a course  on  non-f^rofit 
budgets  at  Lesley  College  in  Boston. 
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Onstage,  Neal  Sugarman  has  the  presence 
of  a nightclub  veteran.  He  projects  an  ease 
only  gained  by  spending  many  nights  in 
gigs  like  this,  here  in  LA  at  the  Root  Down.  He 
faces  his  audience  in  a non-playing  stance,  hold- 
ing his  saxophone  like  a bouquet  of  flowers,  offer- 
ing a gift.  And  then  he  starts  blowing. 

Sugarman’s  style,  reminiscent  of  King  Curtis, 
is  direct,  at  times  tribal.  He  likes  to  go  down  into 
the  root  of  a groove,  play  around  in  it,  and  come 
out  with  a headful  of  churchy  blues.  With  blunt 
earthiness  he  intermingles  with  each  of  his 
sidemen,  as  their  styles  converge  and  prod  one 
another  into  a late  ’60s-inspired  polyrhythmic  funk. 
I hang  back  and  press  myself  into  the  peripheries 
of  the  multiplying  dance  floor  crowd.  The  ever- 
changing  dark-aqua  lighting  conveys  a certain  sexi- 
ness that  the  room’s  inhabitants  seem  moved  by. 
The  dance  floor  has  begun  to  cook.  One  number 
turns  into  the  next,  some  with  the  slightest  of  in- 
troductions, many  without.  Self-expression  is  ev- 
erywhere. As  in  the  pre-bop  days  of  the  “old”  jazz, 
this  music  is  for  dancing. 

A day  later  1 met  up  with  Neal  in  a cafe  on 
Beverly  Boulevard.  He  was  booked  for  a series  of 
West  Coast  tour  dates.  He  seemed  fresh  and  full 
of  enthusiasm. 

TRAVIS  DRAGESET:  What  brought  you  to 
Provincetown? 

NEAL  SUGARMAN:  The  opportunity  to  live  on 
Nick  Flynn’s  boat.  I had  just  broken  up  with  my 
girlfriend.  This  singer,  Warren  Leslie,  who  had  been 
coming  to  Provincetown  forever,  said,  “You  can 
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come  live  on  Nick’s  boat  with  me.”  At  the  time  I 
was  studying  heavily  and  on  a boat  you  can  prac- 
tice all  day,  all  the  time,  and  it  seemed  perfect.  So 
1 went  out  to  Provincetown  from  Boston  and 
worked  on  the  boat  for  the  month  of  May  and 
then  we  put  the  boat  in  the  water  and  it  was  para- 
dise. 1 built  up  my  muscles  rowing  every  day.  That 
went  on  for  three  summers,  the  second  and  third 
seasons  living  with  Nick  rather  than  Warren.  1 
worked  as  a dishwasher  at  Cafe  Edwige  because 
Warren  was  a cook  there.  1 had  one  gig  a week  at 
the  Euro.  And  then  the  next  year  1 had  a few  more 
gigs,  and  then  by  the  year  after  that  1 was  bringing 
a band  up  and  we  started  working  with  Lea  Delaria. 
We  would  do  her  gigs  and  then  run  over  to  the 
Elagship  to  play.  1 was  there  for  six  years,  making 
all  right  money  by  the  end.  Doug  Padgett  and  1 
bought  a sailboat.  1 sailed  every  day  and  played 
music  at  night,  a beautiful  situation. 

TD:  You  were  also  studying  at  Berklee  College  of 
Music  in  Boston,  off-season.  What  got  you  inter- 
ested in  playing,  initially? 

NS:  My  brother  and  1 decided  to  learn  instruments 
because  we  loved  listening  to  records.  He  took  up 
guitar.  He  had  a saxophone  from  when  1 was  in 
second  grade  and  1 started  playing  that.  We  prac- 
ticed a lot  in  the  basement.  1 played  along  to  Wayne 
Shorter  and  Charlie  Parker  records.  1 was  inter- 
ested in  jazz  but  in  the  early  ’80s  this  opportunity 


came  up  to  play  with  a rock  band  in  Boston,  kind 
of  punk  or  New  Wave.  We  were  called  Boys  Life 
because  we  were  the  youngest  band  on  the  scene. 
We  were  all  still  in  high  school.  We  made  records 
that  were  produced  by  David  Robertson  of  the 
Cars.  Then  the  band  fell  apart.  I started  studying 
with  an  incredible  sax  player  named  jerry  Vagonsu. 
1 wanted  to  take  it  real  seriously  and  enrolled  in 
Berklee.  They  were  giving  away  scholarships  to 
wind  players  so  most  of  my  tuition  was  taken  care 
of.  For  the  next  five  years  I practiced  six  hours  a 
day.  Most  good  musicians  go  through  that  disci- 
pline. There’s  a time  when  you  can  not  practice 
and  learn  from  other  influences  in  your  life.  And 
there’s  a time  when  you  need  to  just  imitate.  1 
studied  with  this  guy  named  Mike  Longo  who 
played  with  Dizzy  Gillespie.  He  always  said  there 
were  three  stages:  imitation,  realization,  then 
maturity.  Without  the  first  two  stages  you 
couldn’t  get  to  the  third.  That  concept  always 
made  sense  to  me.  That’s  true  in  any  of  the  arts. 
People  always  ask,  what  inspires  you?  I’m  in- 
spired by  music. 

TD:  You’ve  cited  Gene  Ammons,  Sonny  Stitt,  and 
Eddie  ‘Lockjaw’  Davis  as  influences. 

NS:  The  music  that  got  me  to  the  place  1 am  now 
is  soul  jazz.  I love  John  Coltrane,  but  1 didn’t  think 
1 had  that  style  in  me.  1 gravitated  toward  swing 
era  sax  players  and  soul  players.  All  of  the  influ- 
ences 1 mentioned  have  played  a lot  with  a 
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. irgan.  Sugarman  Three  basically 
:s  an  organ  trio — sax,  organ,  and 
■!g  Jack  McDuff  records — we  would 
;t  \ dripper."  We  had  a gig  every  Sun- 
. . d ncher  music,  too,  but  by  the  end 
I would  have  played  that  whole 
.lired  me  to  get  the  drummer  I'm 
'i.  Av,  Rudy  Albin,  who  played  with 
I.ti.  k i'  >r  i !)  years.  From  there  we  started  to  get  into 
1 lore  -unkv  stuff.  1 started  writing  my  own  music 
and  1 regressed  in  a way.  The  music  became  sim- 
pler. You  heard  us  last  night— it’s  pretty  raw,  cer- 
tainly not  jazzy.  It  seems  to  have  broken  down. 

TD:  Funk  is  a derivative  of  the  blues,  which  is  a 
derivative  of  the  old  folk-blues. 

NS;  That’s  right. 

TD:  So  the  simpler  you  get... 

NS:  The  closer  you're  getting  to  the  blues,  abso- 
lutely. 

TD;  You  mentioned  that  you  had  worked  with 
Eddie  Henderson — on  a recording  or  a live  gig? 

NS:  That  was  live.  We  were  playing  in 
Provincetown,  he  walked  in,  and  1 said,  “Oh,  my 
God.”  I’d  met  him  in  New  York.  Now  he  was 
checking  out  the  band,  liking  it.  I said,  "You  should 
play  with  us  sometime — we  could  feature  you  on 
a gig."  Eventually  he  came  up  and  played  with  us 
at  Bubala’s,  maybe  at  the  Euro  as  well,  I can't  re- 
member. That  was  tire  start  of  our  relationship. 

TD:  How  would  you  describe  the  band’s  evolu- 
tion? 

NS:  Searching  out  old,  obscure  funk  records  in  the 
time  period  of  1967  to  about  1972.  Tons  of  bands 
at  the  time  were  making  45 ’s,  fairly  rough  sound- 
ing, but  also  soulful,  with  a heavy  emphasis  on 
groove.  Our  first  record  is  a jazz  boogaloo  record, 
like  a Prestige  Jack  McDuff  record.  The  second  is 
between  funk  45  and  jazz  stuff.  My  newer  songs 
are  less  jazzy,  more  coming  from  rare-groove 
sound. 

FD:  Who  are  some  of  the  funk  artists  you’re  lis- 
tening to  now? 

NS:  Die  most  famous  are  probably  the  Meters. 
Another  guy  from  New  Orleans  called  Eddie  Bo 
produced  a lot  of  bands — anything  he  put  out  on 
his  own  was  great.  A lot  of  the  music  from  that 
era  is  verv’  James  Brown  derivative. 

ID:  Maceo  Parker.  PeeWee  Ellis,  and  the  Bar  Kays. 

NS:  Sure,  that  Memphis  sound.  There  were  two 
labels  from  Memphis,  Stax  and  Hi-Records.  And 
Stax  was  basically  The  Bar  Kays  and  Booker  T. 
and  the  MGs  and  Hi-Records  was  known  for  this 
guy  named  Willie  Mitchell,  who  produced  early 
A1  Green  records,  all  being  re-issued  now. 

TD:  They  recently  came  out  with  a New  Orleans 
funk  compilation  that  heavily  features  the  sound 
of  Allen  Toussaint  who  produced  Lee  Dorsey. 

NS:  Oh  yeah.  "Ride  Your  Pony,”  “Get  Out  Of  My 
Life,  Woman.” 


TD:  What  about  the  acid  jazz  scene  and  the  way 
soul  jazz  seems  to  be  having  a revival,  maybe  in 
reaction  to  the  electronic  direction  taken  by  the 
acid  jazz  music  makers.  Do  you  think  the  soul  jazz 
revival  could  be  seen  as  a backlash  away  from  the 
techno  that’s  become  so  big  in  recent  years? 

NS:  There  was  a big  English  influence.  Specific  DJs 
in  England  brought  that  rare  groove  sound,  like 
the  Blue  Note  stuff,  Lou  Donaldson,  Reuben  Wil- 
son, funky  Gene  Ammons  records.  We’ve  been 
working  tons  in  England,  so  I’ve  gotten  to  meet  a 
lot  of  those  DJs.  I don't  know  what  acid  jazz  is, 
exactly,  because  some  people  will  say  those  old 
records  from  the  '60s  were  acid  jazz.  It’s  really  the 
influence  those  old  records  had  on  modern  musi- 
cians, not  necessarily  jazz  musicians,  who  are 
making  electronic  music.  What  we’re  doing  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  rare  groove.  We  do  these  amazing 
gigs  for  DJs  playing  rare  ’60s  records,  old  soul, 
heavy  funk.  We  play  in  London  a lot.  We  played 
die  Glastonbury  Festival  last  year,  a big  Woodstock- 
style  festival  in  Scotland. 

TO:  How  do  those  audiences  differ  from  the  ones 
in  the  States? 

NS:  In  England  I can  say,  “The  next  song  was  origi- 
nally done  by  this  great  New  Orleans  artist,  Eddie 
Bo,”  and  everyone  will  start  cheering.  1 said  that  at 
a gig  in  New  York  the  other  day  and  people  just 
stared  at  me  with  blank  faces.  But  then  last  night 
in  LA  that  DJ  had  a following  that  was  well  edu- 
cated in  some  rare  stuff.  He  played  “You  Did  It” 
by  Ann  Robinson,  this  obscure  45  that  was  made 
in  Philadelphia,  and  everyone  started  screaming. 
Remember  [hiiina]  do  do  do  do  dit  dit.  It’s  a song  the 
DJ  obviously  broke  at  that  club,  playing  it  a lot. 
Now  when  these  people  hear  it  they  get  excited. 
We  played  "Funky  Sixteen  Comers”  and  a lot  of 
people  knew  that. 

TO:  Wliat  was  the  slow  song  you  played? 

NS:  “Modern  Jive.”  I wrote  it,  but  it  was  inspired 
by  “Soulful  Strut"  by  Holt  and  Young  Unlimited” 
and  “Tighten  Up”  by  Archie  Bell  and  the  Drells, 
different  songs  with  an  emphasis  on  major  chords. 

TO:  How  much  touring  do  you  do  throughout  the 
year? 

NS:  We  started  the  year  by  going  to  Scandinavia 
to  do  a gig  called  Venues  2000.  The  government 
brings  bands  over  and  puts  them  on  tour  with  oth- 
ers from  Scandinavia.  We  were  scheduled  with  the 
Bobby  Hughes  Experience,  a mixture  of  electronic 
and  jazz  influences,  with  a Hammond  organ  in  the 
band.  What  they’re  doing  is  just  putting  a groove 
down  and  layering  it.  We  went  back  to  England, 
and  after  that  we  went  to  Germany  for  a week. 
That  summer  we  were  in  Europe  playing  all  the 
festivals.  We  did  the  Glastonbury  Eestival,  the 
North  Sea  Festival,  the  Montreau  Festival,  then  we 
went  to  Spain  to  do  a few  dates.  That  was  June 
and  July,  and  we  went  back  over  for  another  six 
weeks  in  November  and  December.  In  between 
we’d  do  short  week-  or  two- week  long  tours  in 
the  States.  The  nice  thing  is  that  the  promoters 
contacted  us  personally  because  they’d  heard  the 
records.  We’ve  done  this  without  management, 
without  booking  agencies.  Now  we’re  starting  to 


get  some  attention  from  managers  and  booking 
agencies,  which  is  nice,  but  until  you’re  making  a 
certain  amount  of  money  it’s  hard  to  give  up  10 
percent  of  everything  you’re  earning,  you  know, 
so  it’s  kind  of  a conflict.  You  hope  it’s  someone 
who  will  increase  the  revenues  as  soon  as  he  gets 
on  board,  so  that  the  arrangement  will  pay  for  it- 
self. It’s  the  same  with  record  companies.  Since 
our  former  label  Desco  folded  we’ve  gotten  offers. 
I have  three  contracts  sitting  on  my  desk  right  now. 
When  I’m  working  on  my  computer  all  day  and 
handling  phone  calls  the  last  thing  I’m  inspired  to 
do  is  write  music. 

TO;  How  do  you  go  about  writing  music? 

NS:  I’ll  hear  a beat,  an  idea,  and  turn  that  into  a 
composition.  A song  may  have  12  ideas  and  I’ll 
take  one  and  exploit  it  and  turn  it  into  a series  of 
songs. 

TO:  I read  an  interesting  remark  about  the  cool 
jazz  movement,  which  came  after  hard  bop  and 
bebop:  “soul  jazz  brought  a wami  relationship  to 
life  back  into  the  music.” 

NS:  The  first  soul  jazz  band  was  Art  Blakey  and 
the  Jazz  Messengers.  On  Ken  Bums’  PBS  docu- 
mentary on  jazz  and  they  were  talking  about  how 
cool  jazz  was  made  by  mostly  white  musicians 
and  they  had  mass  appeal.  Blakey’s  roots  were  in 
gospel  and  blues  and  his  songs  had  to  swing  really 
hard.  His  was  a reaction  to  the  mellow,  smooth 
sound  of  people  like  Dave  Bmbeck  and  it  made 
perfect  sense.  They  were  the  first  modem  band 
that  played  funky. 

TO:  How  have  you  been  received  here  on  the  West 
Coast? 

NS:  Coming  out  to  LA  and  San  Francisco  and  find- 
ing that  people  have  bought  our  records  is  won- 
derful. We’ve  sold  a fair  amount  of  records  here. 
Last  night  this  young  guy  showed  up  while  we  were 
setting  up,  dressed  really  mod,  including  his  haircut. 
He  said,  “Hey,  1 want  to  take  you  guys  out  to  din- 
ner.” And  he  did.  The  last  time  we  played  in  San 
Francisco,  after  the  show,  people  lined  up.  I tried  to 
sell  them  the  record,  but  they  said,  “No,  man,  we 
already  have  it,  we  just  want  you  to  sign  it.” 

TD:  Can  you  say  something  more  about 
Provincetown ’s  musical  history? 

NS:  The  more  I played  in  Provincetown,  especially 
those  gigs  at  the  Flagship,  the  more  the  older 
Provincetowners  would  come  out  to  hear  us  play 
and  sometimes  they'd  come  up  to  us  afterwards 
and  say  things  like,  “I  remember  when  Billie 
Holliday  played  here.”  Reggie  Cabral  told  me  sto- 
ries about  the  A-House  when  it  was  a serious  jazz 
club  at  one  time.  Zoot  Sims  and  A1  Cohn  came  up. 
Carmen  Cicero,  who  showed  at  Long  Point  Gal- 
lery for  years,  is  also  a great  alto  player.  He  did 
gigs  every  year.  There  was  a big  jazz  connection 
with  the  painting  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists 
who  came  here  in  the  '50s.  Those  artists  identi- 
fied with  jazz  and  hung  out  with  the  musicians. 

TRAVIS  DRAGESET  is  a writer  living  in 
Provincetown. 
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ED  HARRIS  PAINTING  A POLLOCK 


Picturing  Pollock 


BY  REBECCA  MOTHERWELL  SWANSON 


A former  Victoria  Secret  supermodel  plays  my 
grandmother,  Helen  Frankenthaler;  1 liked 
the  movie.  Although  1 never  knew  Pollock 
personally,  my  grandfather,  Robert  Motherwell, 
worked  with  him  on  several  occasions.  My  knowl- 
edge of  Jackson  Pollock  consists  of  readings,  con- 
versations with  artists,  the  phenomenon  of  facing 
a canvas  he  once  touched,  Helen  Harrison’s  new 
anthology  of  writings  about  Pollock,  Such  Desper- 
ate Joy,  and  the  new  Ed  Harris  film  entitled  Pollock. 

Jackson  Pollock  is  an  ideal  subject  for  a film 
because  he  personified  irony,  not  Socratic,  but  the 
dramatic  irony  of  the  actor  who  is  ignorant  of  what 
he  or  she  communicates.  Pollock’s  breakthrough 
painting,  the  first  he  dripped,  is  shown  in  the  film 
to  be  the  result  of  an  accident.  The  fatal  drunken 
car  crash  that  cost  him  his  life  could  be  called  an 
accident,  too.  In  a famous  statement  he  declared, 
“1  don’t  use  the  accident:  1 deny  the  accident.”  Yet 
one  could  declare  that  Pollock  was,  at  both  his 
beginning  and  his  end,  an  accident  himself. 

Here  we  have  life  presented  as  a concept  of 
nothingness.  Indeed,  Hans  Hofmann  (as  quoted 
by  Peter  Busa  in  Such  Desperate  Joy)  referred  to  the 
“force  impelled  void”  as  “a  form  of  painting  in 
which  the  object  is  dissolved  partly  in  a lost-and- 
found  effect  with  the  background.”  Pollock  pos- 
sessed a hole  in  the  canvas  of  his  innermost  self, 
which  he  filled  with  alcohol,  allowing  him  to  es- 
cape the  current  lamentable  moment. 

Pollock  is  a more  a film  about  alcoholism  than 
about  Pollock’s  work.  It  portrays  Pollock  as  a man 
governed  by  his  fear  of  intimacy  and  his  dread  of 
failure.  His  misunderstanding  of  love  is  painfully 
captured  in  the  film.  Many  say  that  Pollock’s  au- 
dacity led  to  his  success  as  a painter.  However,  1 
would  argue  that  his  achievement  wasn’t  his  cour- 


age. It  was  his  need  to  fully  be  himself  that  led  to 
his  originality  as  an  artist. 

Pollock  does  not  flatter  the  historical  Pollock, 
the  film  recognizes  the  instrumental  contribution 
of  Lee  Krasner  to  her  husband’s  career.  Pollock  and 
Krasner  married  in  1942.  My  grandfather  wrote 
that  Krasner  “often  spoke  up  for  him,  in  a protec- 
tive but  not  always  feeling  way:  one  sometimes 
wondered  if  Pollock  himself  would  have  replied 
in  the  same  words.” 

Throughout  the  film  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  Pollock’s  drinking  problem.  Alcoholism 
made  him  needy.  His 
wife  helped  fill  the  void. 

It  is  easy  to  make  judg- 
ments about  a woman 
who  remains  with  an  al- 
coholic, verbally  abusive 
husband.  However,  1 be- 
lieve their  bond  was 
deep.  Krasner  said  that 
she  never  felt  as  though 
she  were  the  student, 
and  Jackson  her  teacher. 

If  1 had  to  find  words  to 
describe  their  relation- 
ship, 1 would  call  it  an 
“intellectual  advocacy.” 

Krasner  admitted,  “1 
gave  a whole  lot  to  the 
relationship,  but  1 re- 
ceived a lot,  too.  It’s  very 
nice  to  have  someone  you  can  really  share  things 
with.  We  had  together  a general,  big  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  art  and  what  our  interests 
were.  And  when  things  were  peaceful,  there  was 
a quietness  and  a calm  that  1 haven’t  experienced 


since.”  Within  the  fiery  moments  of  his  drinking 
bouts.  Pollock  would  say  to  Lee:  “Think  of  it  as  a 
storm,  and  it  will  be  over.”  She  based  her  faith  on 
rare  moments  of  fair  weather.  Perhaps  Lee  Krasner 
was  one  of  the  weakest,  or  strongest,  women  who 
ever  lived. 

In  Pollock,  the  most  powerful  scenes  are  cap- 
tured in  moments  of  silence — his  trance-like  ab- 
sorption while  painting  on  the  floor,  his  wistful 
reflections  as  memories  of  his  childhood  pass 
through  his  consciousness,  and  a television  inter- 
view in  which  he  has  trouble  articulating  his 
thoughts.  Reading  Pollock’s  letters  tells  us  that  his 
verbal  skills  could  use  improvement.  He  expressed 
himself  exclusively  through  his  painting,  and  that 
is  why  people  like  Barnett  Newman,  Clement 
Greenberg,  Peggy  Guggenheim,  and  Lee  Krasner 
were  so  vital  to  Pollock’s  success.  These  individu- 
als held  the  power  to  express  in  words  what  Pol- 
lock could  only  mutely  put  on  canvas. 

In  the  end,  my  first  question  remains:  why  did 
Jackson  Pollock  became  famous  for  his  technique 
of  dripping  paint?  The  film  fails  to  answer  this. 
After  watching  Pollock,  I seem  to  be  able  to  see 
deeper  into  paintings.  I am  filled  with  a sense  of 
not  only  the  images  that  appear  in  front  of  me, 
but  the  faded  images  behind  the  canvas.  Now  each 
drip  becomes  a fear,  a loathing,  a necessity.  If  the 
film  focuses  too  much  on  Jackson  the  alcoholic  as 
opposed  to  Pollock  the  painter,  there  is  a subtle 
conviction  when  Pollock  is  shown  painting.  That 
cannot  be  ignored.  In  those  moments  of  sobriety. 
Pollock  was  in  touch  with  his  nature.  He  declared 
that  he  did  not  paint  from  nature  because  he  was 
nature  itself.  Pollock  may  not  have  even  be  an  art- 
ist; he  may  have  been  art  itself. 

REBECCA  MOTHERWELL  SWANSON  is  a senior 
at  Riudge  ami  Latin  High  School  in  Caiuhrulge, 
where  she  edits  the  student  newspaper.  She  will 
attend  Bard  College  in  the  fall. 
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Connie  Francis  and  the  Boys 


of  Provincetown 


BY  MARGARET  BERGMAN 


A here  The  Boys  Are  is  the  1960’s  hit 
/ * / movie  set  in  Fort  Lauderdale  which  intro- 
- V duced  Connie  Francis  to  the  big  screen  as 
the  wise  cracking  college  girl  Angie,  who  falls  for 
a comical,  near-sighted  Mr.  Magoo-like  jazz  musi- 
cian. A field  hockey  player,  Angie  is  s)Tnpatlieticaly 
the  last  of  the  four  friends  to  land  a guy  on  this 
classic  Spring  Break  manhunt:  she  seduces  her  love 
interest  with  song,  but  we  never  so  much  as  see 
her  kiss. 

I chatted  with  her  over  the  telephone  in  late  May 
for  twenty  minutes,  tire  fourth  of  eight  reporters 
who  would  talk  to  her  that  day  about  her  upcom- 
ing trip  to  the  Provincetown  International  Film 
Festival  where  she  would  be  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies for  the  screening  of  \V7;t’rc  The  Boys  Are,  a 
movie  which  has  become  a cultural  icon  for  gay 
men.  When  Miss  Francis  answered  the  phone,  I 
was  transported  back  to  the  first  time  I saw  the 
movie  in  1967  on  my  parent's  black  and  white  tele- 
vision set  with  the  snowy  reception  and  broken 
vertical  hold.  Her  voice  was  still  sweet  and  youth- 
ful, full  of  hope  and  promise,  unchanged  by  life 
altering  events  such  as  her  rape,  divorce,  mental 
illness,  the  mob  hit  on  her  brother,  and  surgery 
which  almost  ruined  her  singing  career.  Her  voice 


and  pleasant  manner  heralded  me  back  to  the  in- 
nocent time  before  the  Vietnam  War  and 
Watergate,  a time  when  school  children  thought 
a presidential  affair  was  the  opening  of  Congress. 
Connie  Francis  is  a diva  in  voice  only,  otherwise, 
she  really  is  the  girl  next  door-  a little  weary  but 
none  the  less  wiser  for  the  wear. 

Provincetown  Arts:  Bette  Midler,  Judy  Garland, 
Marilyn  Monroe,  Connie  Francis.  You  too  have 
been  co-opted  by  Gay  men.  How  did  it  happen? 

Connie  Francis:  Gay  men  have  more  empathy 
than  most  people  in  general.  They  are  sympa- 
thetic because  of  how  society  has  treated  them. 
The  people  that  they  choose  to  make  their  icons 
like  Marilyn,  Ann  Margret,  Diana  Ross  and  oth- 
ers have  had  hard  lives  and  gay  men  emphasize 
with  that. 

PA:  Are  you  going  to  sing  at  the  Film  Festival? 
CF:  I’ll  probably  sing  one  song. 

PA:  Which  is? 

GF:  1 wonder  what  that  is.  . . {laughing) 

PA:  I wonder  too!  What  is  your  most  requested 
song? 

GF:  That  one. 

PA:  What  is  your  personal  favorite? 


CF:  It’s  a song  nobody  asks  for.  . . “As  Time  Goes 
By.”  Nobody  associates  it  with  me.  I haven’t  re- 
corded it. 

PA:  How’s  your  voice  these  days? 

CF:  Fine.  No  problem  as  long  as  I rehearse.  It’s 
similar  to  my  speaking  voice. 

PA:  How’s  your  love  life? 

CF:  My  love  life?  It’s  great!  I’m  all  alone. 

PA:  Do  you  find  you  sing  better  when  you  are  in 
love  or  when  your  heart  is  breaking? 

CF:  Isn’t  that  one  in  the  same? 

PA:  No,  Connie.  I ‘m  not  going  to  let  the  singer 
dodge  this  important  question  of  love! 

CF:  1 think  the  only  time  you  can  really  sing  a love 
song  is  when  you  are  hurting.  So  Columbus  came 
to  Provincetown  first? 

PA:  The  other  reporters  told  you  that! 

CF:  Yes.  Columbus  came  to  Provincetown  first. 

PA:  They  were  wrong.  It  was  the  Pilgrims  who 
came  to  Provincetown  first,  stayed  for  six  weeks 
and  then  on  they  sailed  to  Plymouth,  although 
Columbus  did  discover  America.  They  were  right 
about  that.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Provincetown? 
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CF:  I haven’t  and  I’m  looking  forward  to  it.  I’ve 
been  to  Cape  Cod  and  loved  it.  I would  love  to 
meet  Norman  Mailer;  I’ve  read  some  of  his  books. 
My  friend  Micky  Havens  lives  in  P-town  and  he’s 
the  one  who  got  me  to  sign  on  for  the  film  festi- 
val. At  first  I wasn’t  interested,  but  Micky  was  so 
excited  about  it,  I said  “Let’s  do  it!”. 

PA:  When  you  watch  the  “beach”  movies  you 
made  in  the  sixties,  what  thoughts  go  through  your 
mind? 

CF:  I don’t  watch  them.  I saw  “Where  The  Boys 
Are”  for  the  first  time  in  1981.  I didn’t  like  it.  I 
didn’t  like  anything  about  it.  I didn’t  like  the  way 
I acted.  I didn’t  like  my  hair.  I didn’t  like  anything. 
So  I never  went  to  see  the  movie  until  my  son 
said,  “Mommy,  can  we  see  ‘Where  The  Boys  Are’?” 
So  I took  him.  He  was  eight  years  old.  We  went  to 
the  Gateway  Theater  where  it  first  premiered  and 
they  gave  me  the  key  to  the  city  for  the  20th  time 
and  it  was  a lot  of  fun  since  Joey  liked  it. 

PA:  What  was  it  like  to  be  a Hot  Tomato? 

CF:  A Hot  Tomato?  I was  no  Hot  Tomato. 

PA:  You  had  a striking  figure  which  you  showed 
off  to  its  fullest  advantage.  Hot  tomato  or  not,  you 
were  the  girl  in  the  bathing  suit!  A sex  object. 

CF:  It’s  a good  thing  my  father  did  not  hear  that! 
{cittickliiig) 

PA:  Bobby  Darin  said  about  “Mack  the  Knife”  that 
a singer  better  be  careful  about  what  songs  he  sings 
since  he  has  no  control  over  what  song  will  be- 
come his  song-the  song  he  will  have  to  sing  over 
and  over  again.  You,  however,  not  only  have  a 
song,  “Where  The  Boys  Are,”  but  you  have  cho- 
sen to  live  in  the  town  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  where 
you  made  the  movie  which  skyrocketed  you  to 
fame.  Any  regrets? 

CF  None.  I wished  I moved  here  thirty  years  ago. 
My  son  works  as  a teacher  in  the  public  school 
system  here. 

PA:  Are  you  bringing  a bathing  suit  when  you  come 
to  Provincetown? 

CF:  It’s  90  degrees  here.  I’m  not  going  bathing  in 
Provincetown — it’s  too  cold. 


MARGARET  BERGMAN  is  associate  imhlisher 
of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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Life  is  a Burning-up  of  Questions 

A Con\  ersation  with  Keitli  Althaus  and  Susan  Baker 

BY  JOHN  SLYCE 


KEITH  ALTHAUS:  Hello?  Is  this  London 
calling? 

JOHN  SLYCE:  This  is  London. 

KA:  Well,  I am  here  in  Truro  with  Susan. 

SUSAN  BAKER:  Hello.  How  is  the  baby? 

IS:  Lara  is  wonderful.  And  die  bump  is  coming 
along. 

KA:  Dogs  and  children. 

JS:  We  don't  have  dogs.  There's  a household  ban. 

KA:  Things  like  that  change.  It’s  a gende  slide  into 
dogdom. 

SB:  Although,  you  know,  with  two  kids  you  may 
not  want  a dog. 

KA:  Tliey'Il  want  the  dog. 

SB:  I didn't  want  dogs  until  the  kid  was  able  to 
wander  around,  you  know,  and  make  it  on  his 
own.  Plus,  my  dog  Horrible  Harry  the  Humper  tried 


to  kill  Ellery  when  he  was  an  infant.  So  that  kind 
of  put  a damper  on  the  dog  thing.  Maybe  Keith 
will  tell  you  about  his  trapping.  He’s  become  a trap- 
per. 

JS:  A trapper? 

SB:  Yes!  We  have  animals  invading  our  house!  So 
far  he  has  caught  three  skunks,  two  possums  . . . 

KA:  Three  possums. 

SB:  Three  possums,  and  a couple  of  squirrels.  But 
last  night  he  had  to  throw  a pink  slipper  at  a rac- 
coon crawling  up  our  banister. 

KA:  The  trap  is  one  of  those  have-a-heart  things, 
and  you  end  up  releasing  them. 

JS:  Where  do  you  release  them? 

SB:  For  the  skunk  we  had  to  call  the  skunk  buster. 

KA:  Yes,  the  professionals.  For  the  possums  and 
the  squirrels,  I just  take  them  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  yard  where  it  runs  into  a swamp  and  chase 
‘em  out. 


SB:  That  puts  the  fear  of  god  into  them. 

KA:  They  wait  for  a while.  They  say,  “Let  me  count 
to  10  before  1 follow  him  back  up  the  hill."  I've 
seen  them  at  five  in  the  morning,  but  I have  an 
unwritten  poem  about  this  situation  in  darkness, 
a little  after  midnight.  If  you  have  a lighted  win- 
dow and  you  look  out,  they  will  be  at  the  window 
looking  in.  They’re  curious.  They  are  out  there  in 
the  swamp  doing  what  they  do  and  they  think,  “I 
wonder  what  they  are  doing  up  there?”  And  they 
climb  up  the  banister  and  have  a look.  None  of 
the  animals  are  afraid.  But  the  squirrel  moves  so 
fast  that  you  can’t  tell  what  it’s  doing.  They  re- 
mind me  of  this  book  called  Out  of  Sheer  Rage  by 
Geoff  Dyer.  It’s  about  a guy  trying  to  write  a book 
about  D.H.  Lawrence.  On  page  101  he  says:  “How 
can  you  know  anything  about  literature  if  all  you’ve 
done  is  read  books?” 

JS:  Couldn’t  we  go  back  to  that  moment  when 
you  both  arrived  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
1969? 
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SB:  Let’s  see.  That  was  the  first  year  of  the  Work 
Center.  Keith  and  I were  in  the  first  group  of  fel- 
lows, although  there  was  a previous  half-year  stint 
when  no  one  knew  whether  it  was  a real  year  or 
not.  That  was  the  first  year  that  they  had  writing 
felons. 

KA:  We  came  for  the  expanded  and  refined  model. 

SB:  Ha,  ha.  Keith  and  I got  together  a few  years 
after  that.  Who  were  the  big  names  at  the  Work 
Center  then? 

KA:  The  same  people  who  were  there  then  are 
still  there  now.  They’re  still  alive.  Stanley  Kunitz 
was  there  and  he’s  still  here.  Dugan  and  Shahn— I 
think  that  was  the  first  winter  they  spent  up  here 
permanently  with  year-round  heat.  And  Mary 
Oliver  and  Molly  Cook,  they  had  a bookstore 
where  John  Waters  used  to  work. 

SB:  Of  course,  Myron  Stout  and  Fritz  Bultman  are 
dead. 

KA:  Yes,  Myron  and  Fritz  and  Jack  Tworkov.  All 
the  artists  that  were  there,  now  they’re  all  dead. 
Myron  was  important  because  he  was  there  year- 
round,  like  Dugan,  and  that  meant  a lot.  Fritz  I 
have  fond  memories  of;  he  and  Jeanne  were  ex- 
tremely kind  to  me  when  1 lived  on  their  property 
in  a chicken  coop  in  1973,  the  summer  1 returned 
to  P’town.  Jack,  too,  was  influential  with  the  fel- 
lows; he  had  an  “Indian  Summer”  blossoming  in 
his  late  career  that  was  quite  inspiring. 

SB:  Those  days  they  used  to  have  Friday  night  din- 
ners where  everyone  got  drunk.  They  don’t  have 
that  kinda  stuff  now,  but  we  wouldn’t  know  be- 
cause we  don’t  participate  much  anymore. 

KA:  Well,  there  was  an  incredible  schedule.  I’ve 
got  some  of  these  calendars  here.  There  weren’t 
so  many  artists’  events,  but  they  would  invite  these 
writers  and  they  came  and  they  just  came  and  they 
came.  You’d  have  weeks  where  there  were  three 
readings,  plus  a potluck  dinner,  plus  one  artist 
would  have  a slide  talk  and  a dinner,  so  there  would 
be  four  or  five  events.  It  was  grueling,  plus  if  you 
were  drinking  it  was  more  grueling.  But  if  you  look 
at  these  schedules,  they  are  like  the  poetry  sched- 
ule for  an  entire  city,  crammed  into  this  one  little 
place. 

SB:  It  was  so  exciting  that  Vivica  Lindford  came  to 
teach  relaxation  techniques. 

KA:  It  was  a crazy  idea  based  on  connections.  No 
money  was  involved.  Hudson  Walker,  Sal  Del  Deo, 
Stanley,  Dugan,  Jim  Forsberg,  Phil  Malicoat  be- 
lieved you  could  revive  an  art  colony  heading  into 
decline  by  importing  new  talent.  It  worked.  One 
day  you’re  reading  a story  by  Raymond  Carver, 
but  what  you  hear  is  a soft  voice  coming  back,  his 
echo  from  a reading,  or  a line  comes  back,  “To- 
night 1 am  down  here  with  the  ballast,”  and  you 
recall  the  overflowing  room,  the  audience  spell- 
bound listening  to  the  careful  words  of  Tomas 
Transtromer.  Or  it’s  Grace  Paley,  or  Gerry  Stem, 
or  Norman  Mailer,  or  none  of  those  but  other 
voices  that  added  to  your  wisdom. 

SB:  Allan  Kaprow  came  and  discussed  his  silk  un- 
derwear. You  know  how  you  remember  this  kind 
of  stuff. 
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KA:  I remember  him  saying  that  he  might  be  the 
last  person  who  saw  Tom  Nix  alive.  He  waved 
goodbye  to  him,  and  the  guy  crashed  his  car  down 
the  road,  died  the  same  day.  This  confirms  what 
Benedetto  Croce  says:  “All  art  is  a monument  to  a 
dead  idea.”  Amd  also  Walter  Benjamin:  “The  fin- 
ished work  is  the  death  mask  of  its  conception.”  1 
have  those  quotes  from  Mike  and  Gail  Mazur,  two 
people,  by  the  way,  who  are  filling  the  places  of 
the  founders.  One  day  the  young  artist  is  the 
middle-aged  artist  recalling  visiting  the  studio  of 
Edwin  Dickinson,  just  as  1 recall  Dickinson  visit- 
ing the  Work  Center. 

JS:  The  work  of  Mary  Hackett  is  a passion  you 
both  share. 

SB:  The  show  this  summer  at  the  Work  Center  is 
going  to  be  wonderful.  Keith  has  found  some  paint- 
ings that  haven’t  been  seen  before— paintings  that 
were  in  France  and  another  group  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  of  different  views  of  a bridge  from  her 
mother’s  window.  These  paintings  are  so  com- 
pletely out  of  the  ordinary,  yet  so  perfect.  Without 
question,  this  entirely  self-taught,  spirited  woman 
is  a true  original  in  Anrerican  art.  And  Keith  is  the 
man  who  took  a week  to  build  a crate  to  send  one 
of  her  paintings  away,  tlien  had  to  lie  down  on  the 
sofa  for  half  the  day  to  recover. 

KA:  More  exactly  to  contemplate  a book-length 
poem  1 plan  to  write  on  the  Ephrata  Cloister  in 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania.  This  will  be  an  exploration 
of  what  1 call  the  Utopian  Impulse.  What’s  amaz- 
ing is  that  about  10  percent  of  the  early  settlers  in 
this  country  came  as  part  of  some  utopian  scheme. 
Even  Coleridge  and  Southy  had  a plan,  never  acted 
upon,  to  start  a colony,  a Pautisocracy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  near  where  I’m  from,  close 
to  the  psyche  of  this  nation.  The  Ephrata  Cloister 
revived  the  art  of  Fraktur,  a sort  of  calligraphy,  and 
invented  a fomi  of  singing  now  lost.  Caring  for 
the  wounded  after  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  spread 
illness  that  decimated  the  population.  Though  my 
poem  will  be  very  good,  it’s  probably  not  what 
people  want,  but  then  there  is  no  book-length 
poem  they  are  looking  for.  Poets  write  book-length 
poems  all  tire  time,  but  you  don't  hear  about  them. 

SB:  Our  Proust  book  [reviewed  elsewhere  in  these 
pages]  was  very  good  to  do  together,  but  my  hus- 
band doesn’t  have  the  passion  for  the  travel  like  1 
do.  We  started  in  llliers-Combray  (the  only  town 
that  got  its  name  changed  because  of  a book)  near 
Chartres,  drove  through  Normandy  and  stopped 
in  little  towns  to  visit  churches.  Proust,  you  know, 
loved  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture.  We  vis- 
ited the  seaside  resorts  he  lived  in  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Rouen  and  Amiens  (Proust  translated 
Ruskin’s  Bible  of  Amiens).  The  funny  thing  is  1 loved 
those  Norman  churches  and  wanted  to  paint  them 
even  before  1 read  Proust.  Now  1 want  to  do  this 
book  about  Napoleon  and  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow. It  would  be  a fascinating  trip. 

JS:  Now,  would  that  be  a winter  tour? 

SB:  Yes,  a winter  tour.  But  1 can’t  rally  the  troops. 
You  can  get  the  old  geezer  excited  about  the  art  to 
be  seen,  but  it’s  hard  to  get  him  moving.  1 have  to 
say,  once  we  return  and  it’s  over,  I think  he  re- 
members all  this  travel  in  a favorable  light. 


KA:  Yes,  after  one  heals  physically.  1 am  still  limp- 
ing a little  on  this  one  leg. 

SB:  I had  to  do  Rome.  Back  in  1968  1 spent  my  last 
year  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  Rome. 
We  were  at  the  Cenci,  which  Shelley  wrote  about, 
and  later  Artaud.  It’s  right  downtown,  near  the 
Caravaggios.  1 had  50  churches  1 wanted  to  see, 
not  counting  the  Vatican.  1 did  all  this  reading.  We 
had  14  days  to  do  five  churches  a day.  We  never 
walk  together— 1 walk  first,  Ellery  is  in  the  middle 
like  a referee,  and  Keith  saunters  along  a block 
behind. 

KA:  Saunters?  1 am  limping. 

SB:  We  saw  35  churches,  so  we  can  do  it.  Now  we 
have  to  go  to  Vienna,  but  we  are  gonna  lose  our 
third  leg  this  year. 

JS:  Ellery’s  not  going  to  go  along  as  referee? 

SB:  We  don’t  know.  He  doesn’t  want  to,  but  we 
need  the  boy  as  a buffer  when  the  screaming  and 
yelling  begins. 

SUSAN  baker’s  Following  Proust:  Norman  Churches, 
Cathedrals  ami  Paris  Paintings  will  be  published  by 
the  University  Press  of  New  England  in  Septem- 
ber, 2001.  Pages  and  paintings  from  this  her  most 
recent  book  will  be  shown  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club 
in  Boston,  January,  2002. 

KEITH  ALTHAUS  is  preparing  another  volume  of 
poems  to  follow  Rival  Heavens,  first  published  in 
1993  and  reissued  in  a trade  edition  in  1999  by 
Provincetown  Arts  Press. 


JOHN  SLYCE  is  a writer  and  critic  living  in  London. 
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THE  ART  OF  CARTOGRAPHY 

Original  Antique  Maps  & Sea  Charts 

W.  BUieu  (1635)  Hand-colored  copperplate 
engravini>. 

This  classic  work  front  the  Dnicii  Goiden  Age  of 
Cartography  reveais  tiie  Northeast  as  seen  by 
Europeans  just  after  colonies  were  launched  in 
PIvinouth  and  Manhattan.  North  is  to  the  right 
on  the  well-composed  engraving,  which  uw  the 
first  map  to  depict  animals  indigettous  to  North 
America.  /\  relatively  accurate  Cape  Cod  was 
based  on  the  explorations  of  Adriaen  Block  who 
entered  the  Bav  seven  rears  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Three  possible  names  are  given 
for  Cape  Cod  on  the  map.  im  lulling  its  eventual 
one.  Intriguing  inaccuracies  elsewhere  on  the 
map  are  Nantucket  and  Martha 's  Vineyard  shown 
as  a single,  horizontally  elongated  island: 
Manhattan  in  a triangular  shape:  and  an 
oversized  and  misplaced  Lake  Champlain. 

Call  or  Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  $5 

800-423-374 1 or  2 1 2-308-001 8 
FAX  212-308-0074 

Marta'i'an  Lan 
48  East  57th  St. 

Nrw  York.  NY  10022 

Gallery  Hours:  Mon-Fri.  10-6 
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J Volume  IV 
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catalogue,  1992 
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Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 
catalogue,  1994 
$15,  paper 
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Dissolving  Cloucis: 
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J Mary  Hackett:  A Survey 

Curated  by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  with  contributions  by 
Keith  Althaus,  Michael  Burkard,  Jay  Critchley,  Jim 
Peters,  Vicky  Tomayko  and  Rosalind  Baker  Wilson 
Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  catalogue,  1996 
$20  paper 
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KARL  GASSLANDER 


“Provincetown  Road,”  Circa  1 932.  Oil  on  canvas,  1 8”  x 22”  signed  & titled  on  the  stretcher 


We  carry  a broad  selection  of  artwork  by  Provincetown  and  Twentieth 
Century  American  artists  including:  M.  Ainslie,  V.  Andrus, 
W.  Auerbach-Levy,  V.  Berresford,  C.  Brown,  B.  Browne,  O.N.  Chaffee, 
M.  Charman,  D.  Da  Lue,  J.  Daugherty,  J.  De  Martini,  M.  Fassett, 
M.  Friedman,  I.  Gammell,  A.  Getz,  D.L.  Gregory,  C.  Gross,  H.  Harari, 
L.  Harmon,  L.  Harris,  G.  Hondius,  P.  Hurd,  K.  Knaths,  B.  Lazzell,  W.  L’Engle, 
C.  Locke,  A.  Manievich,  L.  Manso,  I.  Marantz,  B.  Margo,  D.  Pintner, 
R.  Preusser,  V.  Rann,  J.  Raskin,  E.  Romano,  L.  Schanker,  A.  Slade, 
J.  Solman,  T.  Stamos,  J.Tworkov,  R.  Weisenborn 
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